














--More than Mere Ly the 
Choice of a Good Roof \' 





Cross section of Mahon Steel 
Roof Deck showing inter- 
locking principle and appli- 
cation of insulation and 
roofing material. 


MATERIAL To eliminate 
maintenance and insure long life 
Mahon Steel Roof Deck Plates are 
rolled from special, tight-coated, 
galvanized steel. 


WEIGHT Mahon Steel Roof 


Deck installed, weighs only five 
pounds per square foot —includ- 
ing insulation and roofing 
material. 


ECONOMY Due to the ex- 
tremely light roof load represented 
in Mahon Steel Roof Deck, sav- 
ings amounting to as much as 25°; 
may be effected in the supporting 
steel frame of a building. 


FIRE SAFETY Mahon Steel 
Roof Deck, manufactured entirely 
of steel, provides the utmost in 
permanent, fire safe roof construc- 
tion. 


APPEARANCE Mahon 
Steel Roof Deck, when installed, 
presents a pleasing, regular pat- 
terned ceiling. All end joints are 
obscurely located directly over 
roof purlins. 











HE selection of a roof for modern buildings 

involves more than merely choosing a good roof 
backed by a reliable firm .. . . it involves Structural 
Design —Initial Cost of the Building — Permanence — 
Future Maintenance and Fire safety . . . . all of these 
items should receive due consideration by alert business 
executives charged with the responsibility of new build- 
ing programs. Let us show you what Mahon Steel Roof 
Deck provides in this respect. Write for our complete 
data book and our folder on “Facts and Figures.” 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
Representatives in all principal cities 











Mahon Steel Roof Deck, when 
installed, provides a smooth, 
straightaway surface for the ap- 
plication of any type of insula- 
tion or roofing material. 
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Vincent Bendix, President 


The Bendix Corporation 





SAYS Lbs 


“Production problems 
disappear when you 
bring your plant into 
your private office on 
Visible Records” 


« 


\ 


\ 


. 


N building up the Bendix Brake Co. and the 
Bendix Corporation into one of the world’s 
largest independent producers of auto accessories, 


























Vincent Bendix, inventive genius, has also proved the 10,000 proven visible record forms from 
himself a master of production. which you may select. Or special forms will be 
The visible records to which he gives so much devised if necessary. 
credit are Acme Visible Records. Acme equip- Just how simple, how easily kept and how prac- 
ment is being used by successful executives in tical these Acme Visible Records are is shown in 
every type of business to keep their companies our booklet, ‘“‘Profitable Business Control.” You 
under the close should have a copy. Send for yours today. 
control so neces- Acme is the It costs you nothing but it will actually bring 
7 world’s largest } 1 ’ 
sary to assure saad bei, profits from your business that you didn’t 
profits. reer “a” know were there. Tear out the coupon now. 
. . equipment 
Credit, collec- 
: ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY (5) 
tion, stock, produc- 4 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
tion, purchasing— Gentlemen: 
* Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, ‘¢ Profit- 
every department able Business Control.”” 
of a busi i . 
, Saseeee 5S Offices in principal cities Nanie—— 3 : Pre ae 
r 
epresented among Vi dai aa 
a = cae 














ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
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8% N.C.C.A. Certificates 


An Attractive Investment 





1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a 
holding Company with 9 sub- 
sidiary Industrial Lending Com- 
panies, operating a chain of 39 
Offices in 9 States. 


Total resources of 
N. C. C. A. corporations 


Z—N. C. C. A. Certificates of In- 
debtedness are a direct obliga- 
tion against the entire assets of 
the Association. 


3—Due to the fact that the stock- 
holders have a much larger in- 
vestment in the business than 
the certificate holders, the inter- 
est requirements on the certi- 
ficates are being earned more 
than 5 times over. 


4—Net earnings are decidedly up- 
ward, as following figures wiil 
show: 


Dec. 31, 1923—$172,603.91 


Dec. 31, 1924—$657,012.83 
Dec. 31, 1925—$1,446,218.53 


Dec. 31, 1926—$2,459,000.14 
Dec. 31, 1927—$3,236,737.83 
Dec. 31, 1928—$6,343,839.21 











USE COUPON 


We invite you to call at our office, or, if more 
convenient, mail coupon asking for circular 1124 


: Mn 
[=] RGAN IZATION] 


5—They are redeemable, for the 
principal sum invested, with ac- 
crued interest to date, at any 
time on demand after one year. 


6—There are over 8,000 holders of 
N. C. C. A. Securities. 


7—They are issued in sums of from 


$50,000 down to $25. 


8—Selling at a price to yield 7.76" 
your investment either doubles 
in about 9 years or interest can 
be drawn monthly on certificates 
over $500.00, which enables you 
to reinvest funds promptly or 
meet monthly expenses. 


We have prepared a new booklet 
which we would be glad to send 
free upon request. 


N “ay Cash Credit Corporation 


40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
At Journal Square Station of Hudson Tubes 


PHONE: JOURNAL SQUARE 4470 
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» | S /of Los Angeles Industry 


.. . USES Central Station Power! 
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| ROSS OFF the large investment 
for a generating plant when you 
are considering your Los Angeles factory! 


Concentrated development of Los Angeles’ 

water and power resources, and aggressive 

| initiative in their distribution, have estab- 

= lished the highest standard of dependable 

service at lowest cost. Industry here finds 

— it more economical to buy Central Station 

power than to generate its own energy, 

S despite an abundance of cheap fuels. Every 

: manufacturer receives civic cooperation in 

, lowering production costs, increasing out- 
' put and stabilizing earnings. 





the 


Stabilized earnings have been the founda- 
any tion of Los Angeles’ industrial growth. 
ne Low plant investment, abundant and cheap 
3 ol water, year round working climate, favor- 
able labor conditions, varied raw ma- 
from terials, adequate rail and water transportation, close- 
in market of 2,500,000, tributary buying area of 
a : 11,000,000, and proximity to foreign outlets are con- 


as stant forces that permit dominant advantage in com- 
ates petitive markets of the world. 


you 
or Fl Is it any wonder that many of America’s industrial 
giants are already here? 








Lon) 


The Bureau of Power and 
Light will place at your dis- 
posal industrial engineers to 
compute your Los Angeles 
Power Costs. 





Facts applied to your specific 
plant will be presented prompt- 
ly and confidentially to your 


klet production executives. 
Kie 
send Address Business Agent, 207 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


California. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


City of Los Angeles 








yn | 
J ‘INDUSTRIAL Los AN GELEL_eE §$ 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL — TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 











JASPER ae 
National Park 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 





Playground of 
Mighty Horizons 














See nature in her grandest mood in Jasper 
National Park. Here mountains crested with 
eternal snow stand shoulder to shoulder in 
challenging ranks. Here mighty rivers swirl 
through cavernous canyons and giant glaciers 
gleam on the mountain sides. 






































In the heart of this Alpine paradise stands 
Jasper Park Lodge. From its portals you step 
forth to new adventure. Trail ride, hike or 
motor to Mt. Edith Cavell and the Angel 
Glacier, to Maligne Canyon, Pyramid Lake. 





























Climb with Swiss guides; golf on one of the 
finest 18-hole courses in America or relax and 
rest in the delightful club-like environment of 
the Main Lodge or in one of the completely 
serviced log cabin villas. 
































Tennis, warm outdoor summer pool, music, 
dancing and bridge complete a program to suit 
every taste. Jasper Park Lodge is open from 
May 21st to September 30th. 


Special Jasper Golf Week—Sept. 7th to 14th 


For information and reservations at Jasper National 
Park, consult the nearest Canadian National office 



































Send for this booklet 











[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 
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With the 
Fkorbes Editors 


ERGERS and still more mer. 
M gers engross the attention of 
investors, financiers and__ business 
men. One billion and a half dollars 
was the capitalization of industrial 
and commercial concerns that were 
combined last year. If the banks, 
public utility and railroads were in- 
cluded the figures would be even 
more impressive. 

Piecemeal mergers have also been 
reported in which the amounts in- 
volved at a particular time were not 
impressive, but which, when carried 
over a year, as in the case of the 
Borden Company, would represent 
one of the biggest of the food con- 
solidations. 

Myron W. Watkins, Professor of 
Economics at New York University, 
has prepared for ForBEs a summary 
of the merger movement and its sig- 
nificance which will appear in a suc- 
ceeding issue. His research has been 
made in connection with the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s in- 
vestigation of trade associations, 
competitive practices and mergers 
and the law. He was the director of 
this investigation, which is now 
available in three volumes. 

Business men have learned how 
to merge and when not to. The rea- 
sons for this will be developed by 
Professor Watkins in the light of 
the experience of many large and 
small corporations. It will be a sig- 
nificant analysis of the mergers of 
the present day. 


HE American automobile  in- 

dustry is practically assured of 
a good year, although not neces- 
sarily a record one, says Professor 
Epstein, an authority on motor evo- 
lution, in this issue. Much depends 
upon the growth of our exports. 

In a subsequent article, B. ©. 
Forbes will analyze some of the per- 
sonal assets that have helped the au- 
tomobile manufacturer to overcome 
the trade barriers and handicaps of 
climate and national customs that 
have been insurmountable to other 
traders heretofore. 

His contribution will be based on 
an interview with a leader of the 
army of young men who identify 
themselves with other nations’ busi- 
nesses so well that they have always 
brought home the orders. Our au- 
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re in- 

phe CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
- been 

IS in- 

rm Chrysler announces a new 1-Ton Truck—the Fargo 

¢ ee Freighter. Not just another 1-Ton — this truck is oe 

resent Chrysler-built, Chrysler-styled, new in the basic 

- COn- sense of the word—all truck from front spring 

~— shackle to tailgate. The chassis price— $795. 





sity, Power, speed, pickup — it has these qualities, of 7 
es course, in generous Chrysler measure. Economy, i he re { 4 Te r 
. ruggedness, long life—it has these qualities, too — 


— and comfort and ease of handling. CA y/ 8 y/ 

tiona ai 
sit But it is the style, the lines, the finish, that will TYSIEL DUT ad 
sain make you want your name on the side of it — and 

-— make your customers proud to have it pull up la Y. G — Ty led 








now to their doors. 

— Chrysler put style consciousness into personal trans- 
2 rea- portation. He is putting it into commercial trans- 
id by portation with Fargo—a truck that will work like a 
~ pacemaker and look well doing it. Fargo 42-Ton 
1 sig- Packet and 34-Ton Clipper met instant popular 
rs of acclaim. Now the 1-Ton Freighter. 

See one and learn how smart-looking a truck can 
e in § be built—panel, stake, canopy, express or screen 
ed of side. Purchase one and acquire the definite asset 

ces- . ° ° 
essor of fine appearance in your delivery equipment. CHASSIS F. O. B. DETROIT 

Tear this Fargo down. Take it apart piece by piece 
< ‘ with the same painstaking care and thought with 
| ee which the engineers put it together. You may do 
 per- & this literally — or by going over the specifications. 
e yond If you know trucks, we’ll rest our mechanical case 
“" on your own inspection. 

See this new Fargo. Drive it. Then let thesalesman re- 
oa assure you that the chassis price is actually only $795. 
od on 
f os FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ntily 


we 3 (Division of Chrysler Corporation) 





100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Forbes 


Help your net profits 


with New York sales 


Are you staying out of this big market because it is hard? 


Are you in this market, but paying too much for sales—sales 
costs eating up profits? No net? 


Analyze what is wrong and you will find that the difficulty is 
to have enough stock in New York without paying too much 
for storage; and to move stock as needed without paying too 
much for small freight» shipments to hand-to-mouth buyers. If 
you haven’t stock ineright quantity, quality, variety, and condition, 
and can’t deliver it quickly, you don’t get the business you solicit 
and you lose the accounts you have. And if storage and delivery 
costs are high, where are your profits? 


But some concerns are making money on their metropolitan 
sales. How do they do it? They concentrate on sales and turn 
the huge local distribution problems over to experts who know 
the New York market. 


Bush Distribution Service 
will do it for you 


For many national companies and corporations the Bush organiza- 
tion performs the vital economic function of receiving, storing 
and delivering stock to their New York customers. Bush Service 
will do as much for you to help you build profitable sales by 
cutting costs and insuring against customers’ complaints and 
consequent loss of business. 


Bush Service puts at your disposal enormous waterside ware- 
houses in immediate touch with incoming freight from all 
railway and steamship lines; lofts for manufacture or assembly, 
with low cost labor, light and power; and inventory and delivery 
systems that are simple and standardized, but adaptable to your 
special needs. 


Get full details 
in “Distribution Perfected” 


Ask for the Bush Distribution Service booklet “Distribution 
Perfected” and see how your sales and profits in New York can 
be built up. If you will outline your special problems, we will 
show you the definite advantages of Bush Service to your business. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 
New York, N. Y. 
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tomobile exports have become phe- 
nomenally large, even approaching 
that leader of many generations— 
King Cotton. The future of this ex- 
port trend will be forecast by one of 
its most practical leaders. 


IDESPREAD approval from 

business men has been re- 
corded of the plan advanced in a re- 
cent issue to reform the bankruptcy 
legal practice which drains the debtor 
and gives but little value to the cred- 
itor. But there will have to be some 
concerted action by business groups 
to galvanize the static and slow mov- 
ing channels of the United States 
Supreme Court before this salutary 
reform is put into effect. 


OLITICIANS will not move a 

finger to change a system that 
has given meal tickets so long to a 
number of their group for dispens- 
ing the small crumbs of patronage 
from the Federal bankruptcy admin- 
istration. The larger graft has al- 
ready caused exposure, but the sys- 
tem remains. 

The New York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation has inquired into the possi- 
bility of changes in the bankruptcy 
laws which are based on conditions 
that are at least two centuries old. 
Among the changes that have been 
suggested are the abolition of the in- 
stitution of trustee, of fees for ref- 
erees, the office of auctioneer and 
other perquisites of a legal monopoly 
that have drained business copiously 
by wasting the bankrupt’s assets. The 
sweeping reform was outlined by 
Mr. Rosenberg in the April 1 issue. 


N immigrant boy came to the 

United States with less than 
$500. He laid steam pipes with his 
own hands. To-day, his business has 
sales of millions, is the largest of its 
kind, he is wealthy, and he is mak- 
ing others wealthy. This article will 
tell the rise of an interesting person 
who has had the good luck to have 
picked a business that he could ex- 
pand into a national concern. In 
doing so he has developed some 
sound business principles which he 
has related to Neil M. Clark for the 
possible benefit of those who still 
have the ladder to climb. The arti- 
cle is written in terms that business 
men use and will be illustrated by 
practical experiences. 


OHN CARTER will contribute 
an article about a subject we 
will hear more about when the 
nations consider the proposals of 
Owen D. Young, and the other ex- 
perts on German reparations who 
have put post-war politics far behind 
and propose an International Bank 
of Settlement. 
Before the final scope of the 
bank’s charter can be determined it 
will go before the various Parlia- 
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AMERICA NEEDS MORE GARAGES IN HER CITIES 


A NEw 


PUBLIC 
UTILITY 





J UST as gas displaced the coal stove, and elec- 
tricity the oil lamp, so the multi-floor parking 
garage is supplanting curb-side parking. The 

cause—mid-city traffic congestion. 


Last year, 37 millions of capital was invested in 


mid-city parking garages built with the d’Humy 


Book Tower Garage 
Detroit, Mich. 


Louis Kamper. Inc., Architect 


patented system of staggered floors and ramps. 
225 of these garages are built, or building in 125 
cities. Bankers and real estate operators are inter- 
ested in mid-city garaging because it is a mew’ 
public utility that is rapidly taking its place as a 
Civic necessity in all of our Cities. 


C Ihe Mult-Floor 


‘Parking Garage 


is an economic success because public demand is re- 
sponsible for its creation. In handling incoming and 


outgoing traffic, these garages give the instant service 
that assures steady patronage from a public waiting for 
these conveniences. With d’Humy Motoramps taking 
the place of mechanical equipment for interfloor travel, 
every car pays for its own vertical transportation. And 
in capacity the Motoramp building accommodates a 
maximum number of cars. Operating economy and 


steady earnings are possible because the building is both May we send 

simple and efficient. you acepy of eur 
The brochure, “The Modern Multi-floor Garage,” dis- new informative 
cusses such points as Location, Size, Design, Manage- brochure? 


ment and Financing. It will give anyone interested a 
basis for deciding the conditions under which a multi- 
floor garage will be of service to his community. 


RAMP BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 


21 East 40th Street 





own 


GA HK a G Fs 
CONSULTANTS ON PROMOTION 





New York, N. Y. 


eV 
ENGINEER S 


AND GARAGE MANAGEMENT 
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ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 














OU appreciate the prestige- 
building power of genuine en- 
graving. You know that an en- 
graved letterhead commands 
consideration. Perhaps you have 
hesitated to use engraving in your 
business because it is “so high 
priced.” But before you make a 
definite decision let’s take a min- 
ute to get at the real facts and 
figures. The difference between 
a commonplace printed letter- 
head and genuine engraving is 
just about one-fifth of a cent a 
sheet. Is that too high a price 
to pay for prestige? Ask for 
genuine engraving and make 
certain that the material bears 
the identifying symbol pic- 
tured below. 





Genuine Engraved Business Cards 


Open Closed Doors 


Ol! 
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ments. Our own government’s tra- 
ditional debt policy must be taken 
into consideration. But it is in the 
cards that the negotiations between 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy and 
Great Britain, with Mr. Young as 
virtually the umpire, will result in 
some practical bank-reparations in. 
stitution. 

The proposed super-bank will in- 
evitably tighten the bonds that link 
British finance with American, and 
French with German, and will make 
another stage in the conversion of 
the world into one vast business em- 
pire. When the status of the World 
Bank becomes finally clarified the 
plans of the world financiers will be 
dealt with in concrete terms. A 
super-state more powerful even than 
the League of Nations is in prospect 
if bankers become internationally- 
minded. 


HE special issue on the elec- 

trical industry will appear June 
15. It will have two outstanding 
contributions, a study of the man 
whose life has been concurrent with 
the rise of this twin Genii, whose 
light and power have lightened the 
work of the world. His inventions 
have made it signally an American 
achievement; an example that is be- 
ing carried forth into the world with 
amazing swiftness. At the close of 
his remarkable life he is still iden- 
tified with the industry and is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest scien- 
tists of all time. 

The other article will reveal an 
executive who is identified with a 
great business that has grown out of 
the fruits of the inventor’s brain, a 
business that has world ramifications 
and that has made itself felt in trans- 
portation and manufacturing and in 
the marketing of electrical produc- 
tion. He will give his interpretation 
of events that have occurred in his 
lifetime and a glimpse of what is to 
come. 


EORGE OTIS SMITH, Direc- 

tor of the Geological Survey, 
whose guardianship of the natural 
resources of the United States has 
been rewarded by the respect of in- 
dustry and of the public, has con- 
tributed an article on “Conservation 
and National Self-Sufficiency” which 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 

He knits together two ideas: prac- 
tical conservation as it appeals to 
the engineer and the man of af- 
fairs; political conservation in its 
terms of social justice, avoidance of 
monopoly, and protection of the pub- 
lic interest. These ideas are involved 
in the controversy between the Fed- 
eral authorities and the legal and 
political mind and the oil industry as 
expressed by the practical men in the 
present stalemate at Washington. His 
analysis, based on close contact with 
mining and power resources, should 
be read with great interest by alert 





business men. 
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“ T is hardly conceivable that the Report has it that stock losses have The other side of the picture con- 
the | second two-thirds of the year already spoiled the sale of many tains many bright features. Thus: 
ms will match the first third in busi- motor cars. If this be so, the in- Employment, at the highest _ real 
‘an ness results. Activity to date has ex- dustry’s statistics for April and May wages in the nation’s history, is in- 
be- ceeded any other similar period, with — will contain proof. The first quar- creasing. Idleness is distinctly be- 
ith the possible exception of the early ter’s achievements were so extraordi- low normal. 

of months of 1926. nary that they are scarcely likely to The record-breaking demands for 
H- Several sobering factors and poten- be repeated in the subsequent three steel shows expansion rather than 
\g- tialities must be taken into account in quarters of the year. abatement. 
n- reckoning the future. For example: The Administration’s attitude to- 7 
| Time money rates in the nation’s wards restriction of oil production GRICULTURAL conditions 
an financial center have ruled at 9 per and towards the proposed huge mer- have improved unmistakably if 
a cent., an extraordinary charge. Day- ger in the wire and wireless communi- not sensationally, with every reason 
of to-day rates ranging up to 20 per cation field has proved something of a for figuring upon a satisfactory year. 
a cent. are also abnormal. Abnormal, disappointment to those who had Our foreign trade is quite un- 
8 too, is the wide spread between rates imagined that President Hoover usually satisfactory. 

g- for stock speculation and rates would be unqualifiedly in favor of Railway and utility companies re- 
n charged commercial borrowers. This anything and everything desired by port improved earnings, reflecting 
“ discrepancy cannot continue indefin- Big Business. ' industrial and general business ex- 
n itely. The likelihood is that the one The temper displayed by certain pansion. 
s rate will come down and the other up. law-makers towards stock market Dividend increases are more 
0 borrowing and towards our national numerous than ever before. 





UILDING operations have al- 

ready been curtailed at many 
points. Unquestionably, dear money 
has been a restrictive influence. The 
generous profits available by lending 
funds in Wall Street are encourag- 
ing many corporations to send their 
surplus funds there rather than in- 
vest them in business, since few busi- 
nesses earn net profits 
as large as Wall Street 
rates afford. This can- 


banking legislation is not conducive 
to unrestrained bullishness. Nor are 
farm relief proposals and tariff un- 
certainties calculated to swell finan- 
cial cheerfulness. 

A sharp relapse in copper quota- 
tions, following a spectacular rise, has 
served as a reminder that things can 
be overdone. 


NEW FINANCING HOLDS HIGH DESPITE FIRM CREDIT 


(TOTAL NEW ISSUES, EXCLUDING REAL ESTATE OFFERINGS-2# MILLIONS of DOLLARS) 


High Finance and Big Business are 
greatly encouraged by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s friendly at- 
titude towards Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
plan to acquire Pere Marquette. 
Hope—if not exactly expectation— 
now runs high that the Commission 
will cease obstructing the various 
enormously important consolidations 
planned. Favorable 
developments could 
easily have an electric 





not fail to be felt by 1000 
and by. 
The stock market’s 


effect upon financial 
and speculative senti- 
ment. 





painful demonstration 600 


that it can fall as well 





as rise has had a cchill- §Q0 
ing effect upon many 
who formerly saw no 





limit to their prospect- 400 
lve profits from spec- 











Although recogniz- 
ing the inherent 
strength of our exist- 
ing industrial, agricul- 
tural, banking and 
general business con- 
ditions, the writer can- 








ulation. Common- not feel that specula- 
sense tells one that 290 tive stocks are unlikely 
this will tend to curb to experiment further 
expenditures for non- 0 readjustments. Yields 


necessities. 


1926 


1927 


1928 1929 


are unappealingly low. 
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The Hendey catalog points 
the way to sustained qual- 

ity, increased production 

and reduced costs in 

manufacturing processes. 

We suggest that your own 

engineers be given the op- 

portunity to interpret this 

catalog to you in terms of . 
your own business. 
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PORTON ATE is the manufacturer whose product is 
not only so high in quality that it is preferred for 
intrinsic worth, but whose production is so efficient that 
he can meet competitive costs. To such a manufacturer 
all markets are sellers’ markets, and business is uni- 
formly good. 


Hendey machine tools are contributing to this ideal 
in thousands of up-to-date plants. It is their function 
to stand behind the production equipment to insure the 
accuracy which makes for quality, and the speed which 
makes that quality commercially practicable. 
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By Ralph C. Epstein 


University of Buffalo 


the General Motors Corporation, 

then called General Motors Com- 
pany, was organized, W. C. Durant 
made a rash prediction. He stated 
the day would come when a million 
cars a year would be produced in 
America. Mr. Durant was promptly 
laughed at by all who heard of his 
prediction, for in the preceding year, 
only about 40,000 automobiles had 
been made, and at the close of the 
year during which he spoke, produc- 
tion stood at only 60,000 units. 

What his critics failed to notice, 
however, was that this 60,000 units 
represented a 50 per cent. increase 
over the 40,000 units of the preceding 
year. Since 1903, as a matter of fact, 
the output of the infant automobile 
industry had averaged about a 45 per 
cent. annual increase. Mr. Durant, 
in 1908, merely based his astonishing 
statement upon the assumed con- 
tinuance of that same rate of growth. 

Events proved this assumption to 
be entirely correct. The 45 per cent. 
annual rate of growth continued just 
long enough to make his prediction 
come true, that is, until 1916, when 
for the first time over a million motor 
vehicles were made in one year. 
After that year, production “tapered 
off.” It still increased, but the rate of 
increase slackened. Chart 1, on the 
following page, tells the story. Drawn 
to a semi-logarithmic scale, the slope 
of the curve accurately measures the 
changes from year to year. 

Note the sharp, almost steady 
climb from 1903 to 1916. Then note 
the increase from 1917 to 1923—still 
substantial, but less regular and 
steady, and at a slighter rate. In 
terms of actual numbers, of course, 
the 1923 production eclipsed that 
of any previous year: it was over 
4,000,000 cars and trucks, including 
Canadian output. 

Sut after 1923, observe what hap- 


|: 1908, the same year in which 


MOTOR 
Industry 


at the Crossroads 


T 


pened. The pro- 
duction of motor 
vehicles, having 
passed the 4,000,- 
000 mark, took no 
such sharp climb 
as between 1903 
and 1916, nor did 
even a “tapering 
off” growth occur 
such as took place 
between 1917 and 
1923. Instead, 
the curve almost 
ceased to rise at 
all! True, 1926 and 1928 again set 
records; outputs of 4,500,000 and 
4,600,000 were reached respectively. 
Yet, surveying the five-year period 
1924-1928 as a whole, these two peak 
years merely have served statistical- 
ly to cancel the valleys of 1924 and 
1927. The production curve since 
1923 shows no evidence of an in- 
creasing trend. 

The motor industry in 1929 thus 
stands at the crossroads. In spite of 
a record year in 1928, the curve for 
the period 1923-28 remains a nearly 
flat one. Is this due largely to the 
fortuitous Ford situation that arose 
in 1927, when the industry’s total 
output slumped to the low point of 
the period 1923-28? And if so, does 
the 1928 production record signify 
merely a recovery from the slump of 
1927? Or does the high 1928 out- 
put, together with the amazingly high 
production just recorded for the first 
quarter of 1929, signify a new stage 
in the history of the industry—a 
stage during which the trend of out- 
put, after having been practically 


dustry: 




















HE American automobile industry is prac- 
tically assured of a good year although 
not necessarily a record one, says Professor 
Epstein, an economist of note in the motor 
world and author of “The Automobile In- 
Its Economic and Commercial Devel- 
opment.” (A. W.Shaw Company.) Much de- 
pends upon the growth of our exports and the 
general conditions of business. What is hap- 
pening to America’s most distinctive business is 
revealed in Chart 1. It is the development of a 
decade of giant production. 


stationary since 1923, will again show 
a more or less regular rate of in- 
crease? 

In attempting to throw some light 
upon the answers to these questions, 
an analysis of the composition of the 
total output curve shown in Chart I 
must be made. First, the curve 
breaks down into cars and trucks. 
Then, each of these divides into the 
domestic and the export fields. 
Finally, these latter themselves can 
be analyzed further into new car pur- 
chases, replacements, etc. 

Take first the domestic field in 
general. For trucks, probably no 
great general increase in domestic 
consumption can be expected. A con- 
siderable percentage gain in truck 
production did take place in 1928, 
but that may have been due largely 
to the re-entry of Ford into this field, 
in which Ford production is a very 
large factor. Even with the high out- 
put of 1928, however, truck produc- 
tion still amounts to only about 12 
per cent. of the total motor vehicle 
output. 
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Chart I aeee 
Motor vehicle production, 3,000 
U. S. and Canada, 1903-28. 2000 
The arrows point to sig- 1000 
nificant years in the indus- 


try’s history 300 


400 
300 
The other 88 per cent. ae 
of the domestic market, 
that involving passenger 
car consumption, divides 
in three parts, or ex- 
pressed otherwise, the de- rie 
mand for automobiles now 
comes from three sources : 
new buyers of cars, re- 
placement demand, and 
present single-car owners who be- 
come two-car owners. 

The annual number of new buyers 
—persons or families that have never 
before owned cars—has steadily di- 
minished as the automobile has passed 
from the luxury to the necessity 
stage. It is a commonplace to say 
that all classes of the population now 
own cars, but the tremendous extent 
to which the diffusion of ownership 
has by now taken place is not always 
realized. An analysis which the 
writer recently made* of the sales of 
some hundreds of cars during the 
first six months of 1928, in terms of 
the occupations of the purchasers, 
shows (for the sample in question at 
least) that only about 37 per cent. of 
the total number of new medium- 
priced cars sold is purchased by what 
may be termed the “entrepreneurial- 
professional” classes, while the re- 
maining 63 per cent. is bought by 
the “superintendent-clerical-artisan- 
laboring classes.” In the case of 
low-priced cars, although reliable 
figures are not available, the propor- 
tions undoubtedly are even still more 
striking. 


100 


THOUSANDS 0 VEHICLES 


HIS, of course, is far from say- 
ZL ing that every family in America 
now has a car; but the great mass of 
families still without automobiles in 
1928 will by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation be able to afford their pur- 
chase in 1929, however good may be 
the prospects of a generally increased 
American standard of living taking 
place between now and, say, 1935. 
Some of these families, however, may 
be able to afford used cars; and that 
brings us to the next unknown factor 
in the 1929 situation: replacements. 
While ultimate physical replace- 
ments, in the sense of cars scrapped 
or retired from use, can be computed, 
“economic” replacements cannot yet 
be at all accurately estimated. Let 
me explain these terms. Physical re- 
placements can be calculated from 
registration and production figures 
by estimating the number of cars 
scrapped, on the basis of the car’s 





*I cannot here give further details of 
this study; the complete results are shortly 
to be published, in tabular form, in the 
Report of the Hoover Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changes, sponsored by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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average length of life. But “eco- 
nomic” replacement, or the number 
of old cars that will be traded in on 
new cars in 1929, 1930 and 1931, 
cannot be told so precisely. The 
“physical replacement” figures throw 
no light whatever upon this. The 
owner of a two-year or a four-year 
old car desiring to replace that car 
buys a new one; but his used car, 
“traded in” and sold to some one else, 
may not enter into the “cars scrap- 
ped” figure until three, four, or five 
years afterwards. So far as I am 
aware, there are no comprehensive 
studies which show how long, on an 
average, the first purchaser of a new 
car keeps it before trading it in for 
another one. 


ie the current optimistic discussion 
concerning the prospects for 1929, 
it is frequently said that 1929 must 
be another record year because 1926, 
a good year, saw the production of 
nearly 4,000,000 passenger cars, and 
“most owners of new cars trade their 
cars during the third year after pur- 
chase.” While there is no good evi- 
dence bearing on this point, what 
slight investigations the writer has 
endeavored to make suggest that such 
a statement involves a gross exag- 
geration. An analysis, now in pro- 
cess, of the 1928 sales and “trade- 
in’s” of several dealers does not in- 
dicate that most cars are necessarily 
first “traded in’ during the third 
rather than during the second or the 
fourth year of life. In fact, the pro- 
portion of 1928 sales involving 1925 
“trade in’s,” as shown by these fig- 
ures, is less than 14 per cent., and 
the proportion of 1925 models traded 
to total trade-in’s is less than 20 per 
cent. 

Applying these tentative figures 
(the study is as yet neither com- 
pleted nor sufficiently checked to be 
definitive) it would seem that at most 
probably not over 15 per cent. or 18 
per cent. of the 1926 production will 
be “traded in” on new cars in 1929. 
The output of the year 1926 on this 
basis, can of itself contribute only 
about 600,000 or 700,000 new car 
sales during 1929. 

Finally, as another portion of the 
domestic demand for automobiles, 
are “two-car” families. Reliable fig- 
ures upon this comparatively recent 
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all widespread vehicles from the 
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available; but 

there is no question as to the fact 
that multiple-ownership is increasing 
beyond expectation. 

Thus for the domestic market, 
However optimistically it be viewed, 
there is nothing there evident which 
suggests at all strongly that the rec- 
ord production of 1928 and the satis- 
factory first quarter of 1929 neces- 
sarily represent the beginning of a 
new stage in the history of the in- 
dustry. But in the export field, 
while no guarantee is present, there 
at least lies some hope. 

Automotive exports, since 1922 
have increased enormously. While the 
annual percentage of gain is highly 
irregular, and an exact measurement 
of the probable trend is difficult, 
there is no question that it is 
strongly upward. Chart 2 shows the 
growth in exports since 1922. Al- 
though the scale of this chart is dif- 
ferent than that of Chart 1, it is so 
devised that comparisons with Chart 
1 will be accurate: the two curves 
stand at very different levels in terms 
of absolute figures, but their slopes 
are the same for any given percent- 
age of increase. It will be noted that 
while in terms of actual numbers, 
motor vehicle exports have increased 
only by 25,000, by 50,000 or by about 
200,000 vehicles a year during this 
recent period, the percentages of an- 
nual increase shown here are often 
as great as those for total motor 
vehicle production during the period 
prior to 1916 shown in Chart 1. Ob- 
viously, if the rate of growth repre- 
sented by the 1928 export gain over 
1922, or even by the 1928 export 
gain over 1923, were to continue for 
long, the curve for total motor ve- 
hicle production (Chart I) would it- 
self soon show a decidedly upward 
trend. 

What chances are there of this 
taking place? 


HE factors on which the “mo- 
torization of the world” de- 
pends are too many and complex to 
permit a ready answer. The extent 
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Chart III 
Exports of 
passenger Cars, 

1922-28 


to which foreign 
countries con- 
struct highways, 
the rates at 
which international incomes and pur- 
chasing power grow, above all, the 
levels at which tariffs are set, all act 
as limiting factors upon the expan- 
sion of America’s export trade in 
motor vehicles. 

It seems highly improbable that 
European and other foreign coun- 
ries can, within the next decade, in- 
crease their incomes sufficiently to 
purchase automobiles upon anything 
like the same scale that Americans 
have done within the last decade. 
Nevertheless, under the influence of 
the “mass production” methods 
which are slowly but surely being 
adopted in several sections of the old 
world, European productivity and in 
consequence European ability both to 
purchase cars and to build paved 
roads on which to run them, cannot 
but show marked increases. Assum- 
ing that more than a continuance of 
the purely post-war recovery is rep- 
resented, the rapid growth in foreign 
demand for both American cars and 
trucks since 1922 would seem to be 
clear evidence of the presence of 
such tendencies. Charts 3 and 4 
show this growth broken down into 
passenger cars and trucks shown sep- 
arately. The slopes of these curves 
are again accurately comparable, as 


regards percentages of increases, 
with those of both Charts 1 and 2. 
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The other limit to the foreign con- 
sumption of American vehicles, the 
tariff, is serious indeed. In 1928, the 
price of a car listing at $1,000 in the 
United States, when such a car was 
delivered on foreign shores, ranged 
from about $1,500 to $2,500, both 
because of the tariff duties placed 
upon it as it entered foreign coun- 
tries and because of the high internal 
(luxury) taxes in those countries as 
well. The tariff alone, however, 
often amounts to from 20 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. of the price of the 
car. Chart 5, based upon an exten- 
sive analysis made by Oscar P. Pear- 
son, statistician of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
shows what such import duties in 
twelve leading countries of the world 
were in 1927. As careful a set of 
computations as this is not yet avail- 
able for the year 1928, but in some 
cases higher duties would appear. 


T would, of course, be greatly to 

the advantage of the American 
motor industry to have such duties 
removed or lowered. Yet we can 
hardly expect foreign countries to 
“listen to reason” and to heed such 
a request when we ourselves promise 
further increases in our own tariff 
wall. The higher we raise the 
American tariff, the less are the 
chances of promoting our own 
foreign trade; for unless we 
import from other countries, 
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we cannot expect to export to 
them. This is axiomatic. Yet 
we as a people are often incon- 
sistent with ourselves and with 
our best commercial interests. 
Just as we “keep out” foreign 
goods during the next five years 
or decade, so shall we also, to 
some extent at least, decrease 
our potential foreign market 
for automobiles. 


All this is, avow- 


— Foreign tariff duties per edly, from a long-run 
SWEDEN car on a $1,000 Amer- viewpoint — the per- 
DENMARK ican passenger automo- spective of a decade 
Sti bile exported to leading or more. As regards 

countries. the immediate nine 
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Chart IV months ahead, 
Exports of t¢ he American 
motor trucks, ™otor industry 


is practically as- 
sured of a good 
year although not necessarily of 
a record one again. Whether a 
new record will be made depends 
not only upon the growth of ex- 
ports, but upon the conditions of 
general business in the United 
States. For automobiles are no 
longer used merely by the 
wealthy, but by persons of all oc- 
cupations, in all localities, and of 
all the various ranges of the in- 
come scale. Therein is the 
source of the automobile indus- 
try’s great domestic expansion in 
the past, and likewise a possible 
source of additional growth, es- 
pecially in the foreign field in years 
to come; but therein also is a pos- 
sible source of danger should 1929 
not prove to be as generally “pros- 
perous” a year as were its prede- 
cessors. 

It is for these reasons that I say 
that the American motor industry— 
the production curve of which en- 
joyed an amazing and unparalleled 
growth from the beginning of the 
century through the year 1916, 
“tapered off” from 1917 to 1922, 
“flattened out” after 1923, and has 
established new high records in 1928 
and thus far in 1929—stands now at 
the crossroads between a _ recorded 
past and an uncharted future. 


1922-28 





Advertising Experts 
By John Hartley 


HE planning and preparation of 

an advertising campaign in any 
reputable advertising agency involves 
the services of many people, who, by 
virtue of their records, are entitled to 
be classed as “advertising experts.” 
Every campaign involves the services 
of plan men, visualizers, copywrit> 
ers, art directors, marketing experts, 
space buyers and production man- 
agers who are authorities on typog- 
raphy and the mechanical operations 
that have to do with advertising. 

Can you imagine, then, how dis- 
couraging it must be to an advertis- 
ing agency when presenting a care- 
fully worked out plan, to have the 
president of a manufacturing com- 
pany suddenly give orders that office 
workers from the factory be called 
in to pass on the advertising, or to 
have thrust into the picture any pass- 
ing salesman or bookkeeper in the 
place? 

In truth, such folks are always 
flattered by the attention and imme- 
diately constitute themselves a jury 
of qualified advertising experts. 

More than once I have seen a per- 
fectly constructed advertising cam- 
paign, literally the work of experts, 
torn to shreds and shatters by the 
amateurs. 





The OIL 
Seeks Co-ordination 


By Charles E. Kern 


Washington representative, Oil and Gas Journal 


HEN Attorney General 

William D. Mitchell charged 

American Petroleum Insti- 
tute with seeking immunity from the 
operation of the anti-trust laws, when 
it reported its program for conserva- 
tion to the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, he rendered an opinion with- 
out having read the evidence. 

The Federal Oil Board for a per- 
iod of four years has encouraged, 
guided and insisted that the oil in- 
dustry should adopt methods for con- 
troling uneconomic overproduction. 
President Coolidge created the Oil 
Board in part for that purpose. 

No one had ever suggested that 
the board had authority to sanction 
illegal acts. When the Attorney 
General informed the Board of that 
fact he was dealing with a moot 
case. The program placed before 
the board was a practical one which 
the board presumably was qualified 
to approve as meeting the needs of 
conservation. Whether it would vio- 
late any technicality of the anti-trust 
law was another question which could 
be determined only after a careful 
analysis of what the Institute pro- 
posed to do. The Attorney General 
had had no opportunity to study the 
evidence submitted by the Institute. 


HIS pronouncement by the At- 

torney General came as a shock 
to the representatives of the oil in- 
dustry and at least some members of 
the Board thought the language of 
the Attorney General should not be 
accepted according to the meaning of 
the words he used. When C. B. 
Ames, general counsel of the Texas 
Company, resented the idea that the 
industry was seeking an “immunity 
bath,” Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, 
chairman of the Board, said he 
trusted Mr. Ames would not feel 
that the “immunity bath” idea was in 
anybody’s mind. 

“Tf there is anything in this report 
now being made by the American 
Petroleum Institute that has not been 
recommended by the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board in its own re- 
ports, I am unaware of it,” said Mr. 
Ames. 
~ “T only ask, Mr. Chairman, have 
we come to the end of the road? 


Industry 


Are we through?” is the 
view of E. B. Reeser, presi- 
dent of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

The only explanation of 
the language of the Attorney General 
that seems possible is that he wrote 
his opinion upon reading newspaper 
headlines to the effect that the Insti- 
tute proposed to restrict the output 
of oil during 1929 to the volume of 
production in 1928 which was a par- 
tial statement of the truth but in- 
volved an inference wholly mis- 
leading. 

George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, a 
member of the technical committee, 
called the attention of the Board to 
the fact that in the presentation of 
this case sufficient emphasis had not 
been laid on the distinction between 
crude oil and gasoline. There was 
no proposal to curtail the production 
of gasoline. 

R. C. Holmes, president of the 
Texas Company, called attention 
to the fact that of the 912,000,000 
barrels of crude run to stills in 1928, 
the yield of gasoline was 41 per cent. 
and, he added, it is estimated that as 
much as 60 per cent. of gasoline can 
be produced and at the same time 
the requirements could be filled for 
lubrication, fuel oil, etc. It was for 
these reasons said Mr. Holmes, that 

(Continued 


Attorney General’s Rebuff 
a Blow at Constructive 
Plan Outlined by Producers 
with Federal Conservation 
Board’s Co-operation 


they could take care of the 1929 re. 
quirements with the same production 
that was obtained in 1928. 

A study of production and con- 
sumption both of crude oil and of 
gasoline is instructive as an indica- 
tion that the production of crude oil 
in 1929, if no more than that of 
1928, would be able to take care of 
all our demands for gasoline even 
allowing for a ten per cent. increase 


in domestic consumption in 1929 over 
1928. 


OMESTIC crude oil production 

for 1928 roughly amounted to 
900,000,000 barrels. Of this amount 
835,000,000 barrels was processed at 
refineries, 19,000,000 barrels was ex- 
ported, nearly 20,000,000 barrels was 
added to stocks, leaving 26,000,000 
barrels for losses and miscellaneous 
uses. 

In addition to the runs to stills of 
domestic crude mentioned above, the 
refiners processed 78,000,000 barrels 
of foreign crude. From their total 
runs the refineries obtained 377,000,- 
000 barrels of gasoline, or a yield of 
about 41 per cent. Since stocks of 


gasoline showed comparatively little 
on next page) ae 





N adverse decision 
based on _ strictly 
legal interpretation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law has 
been given to the oil pro- 
ducers’ proposal for self- 
regulation. The future of 
all business, whether it is 
to be operated according 
to legal formulae or in ac- 
cord with economic needs, 
is involved. 

This is the view of the 
next step as seen by R. C. 
Holmes, president of the 
Texas Corporation and 
chairman of the committee that drafted 
the proposed petroleum restrictions: 


dent, 


“My recommendation is that we 
carry on without delay as we planned 
to do, in whatever ways and in every 





R. C. Holmes, Presi- 
The 


Company 


way that is open to us to 
do properly, and if by 
chance we are held to be 
acting in restraint of 
trade, leave it to the 
courts to _ determine 
whether such restraint is 
in the public interest or 
not... . Unless I am mis- 
taken we will have the 
understanding of the 
thoughtful ones and those 
interested in the general 
welfare of the nation and 
of the industry. 


“Certainly no one will 
be able to point out any advantages in 
chaos, extravagance and waste.” 

Secretary of Interior Wilbur has re- 
quested the industry to get State co- 
operation for its plan with Congres- 
sional participation. 


Texas 
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change during 1928 it can be assumed 
that the production of 377,000,000 
barrels was sufficient for all our 
demands. 

Since the refiners have obtained in- 
creasingly high yields of gasoline it 
is not unlikely that the recovery of 
1929 will exceed the 41% as given 
above. Based on the experience of 
the past ten years, our gasoline yield 
in 1929 should not be far from 43%. 
By this basis the refiners will need 
to process 965,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil in 1929 in order to keep 
ace with gasoline consumption. 

This could be taken care of after 
allowing for exports and losses by 
a production of 900,000,000 barrels, 
by imports of 80,000,000 barrels and 
by using the 20,000,000 barrel excess 
which was added to stocks in 1928. 

In the event that our supply, pro- 
duction plus imports in 1929, should 
fall below the 1,000,000,000 barrel 
mark the alternative would be to 
draw on our stocks which have grown 
to present proportions merely because 
of necessity to care for excess pro- 
duction and are acknowledged to be 
too large. 


Oil Board invited members of the 
industry, the suggestion of Henry L. 
Doherty favoring unit operation of 
separate oil pools found no defender 
except Mr. Doherty himself and one 
president of an oil company derided 
this suggestion as impractcal. To- 
day unit operation is commended 
everywhere. 

Oil conservation by means of co- 
operative and controlled efforts was 
not popular among the oil men at 
that time. Indeed, the industry 
balked at restrictive measures fearing 
that they might result in drastic con- 
trol, either by the States or by the 
national government with the bogey 
of price fixing as a possibility. 

Intimations were given out in 
Washington that if the industry did 
not take care of its own responsi- 


Ac the first hearing to which the 


bilities by the prevention of uneco- 
nomic oil development in excess of 
market requirements, they might face 
recommendations for legislation to 
force them to act. The writer on 
several occasions transmitted these 
warnings to the industry through the 
columns of the Oil and Gas Journal 
insisting that if the oil industry did 
not proceed to carry out the conser- 
vation program initiated and fostered 
by the Oil Board they would be in 
danger of legislation of a drastic 
character. 


T was not until December, 1926, 

when the American Petroleum In- 
stitute met at Tulsa, Oklahoma, that 
its Board of Directors agreed to rec- 
ommend controlled methods of oil 
production. That action was ap- 
proved in public statements by Dr. 
Hubert Work, chairman, and Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, then a member 
of the Oil Board. The first result 
of this policy was the control of pro- 
duction in the Seminole field which 
had been yielding a flood of oil. 

Every act relating to this procedure 
was in strict conformity with the ad- 
monition previously given by Her- 
bert Hoover which was that the oil 
industry should operate openly. Not 
a single move was made in carrying 
out this entire conservation program 
that did not have prompt publicity 
in the public press. 

The Department of Justice had 
every opportunity to keep in touch 
with every development relating to 
these conservation activities. William 
J. Donovan, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of anti-trust prosecu- 
tions, was consulted. The writer 
obtained an interview from Mr. Don- 
ovan, which was published, defining 
the principles of the anti-trust laws. 
He suggested his readiness to confer 
with oil operators in respect to any 
proposed act looking to carrying out 
these policies with the object of ad- 
vising them whether that which they 
contemplated would be in opposition 
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© Pictorial California 


A forest of oil wells that pours 
wealth into Los Angeles 
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to the Sherman anti-trust laws. 

The Department of Justice shared 
in the common knowledge of every- 
one concerning activities in the oil 
fields. At no time was there a word 
of criticism from that Department, 
nor was there criticism on the part 
of anyone else. Admonitions were 


‘heard charging the industry with 


failure to carry out the conservation 
policy more thoroughly and more 
promptly. 

In the last hours of the last session . 
of Congress a law was enacted re- 
ducing from 100,000 to 25,000 acres 
the amount of oil leases on the Osage 
Indian reservation that must be 
offered for sale annually. 

Secretary Hubert Work, chairman 
of the Oil Board, had on three occa- 
sions recommended to Congress that 
the Secretary of the Interior be given 
discretionary power in the leasing of 
Indian oil land so that he might de- 
cline to lease any of this land when 
market conditions were unfavorable. 


INCE coming into office President 

dent Hoover announced his policy 
of permitting no oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits on the public domain with 
its 194,000,000 acres of land and with 
20,260 permits for exploration pend- 
ing under the general act of 1920, 
unless there should be mandatory 
legislation by Congress. 

So it seems that the logic of the 
Attorney General’s criticism is di- 
rected against the acts of the Presi- 
dent himself and the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, with Congress 
guilty by the passage of the law per- 
mitting restriction in the Osage In- 
dian reservation to assist in carrying 
out the policy of conservation, be- 
cause their acts were leading to 
exactly the same end that the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute had sought. 
If such restrictions on privately 
owned land is undue and unreason- 
able restraint of trade it can have no 
other character when applied to the 
public domain and to the oil land of 
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the Osage Indian tribe. A 
slight distinction may be urged 
that the President acted to 
preserve the oil of the public 
domain for future uses of the 
nation, but that also has been 
the purpose urged by the Oil 
Board for conserving the oil 
in privately owned land. 

It must be borne in mind that 
conservation of oil relating to 
the public welfare also has 
. an important interest to the 
investing public. Stock and 
bond holders, owners of royal- 
ties, etc., number about 1,500,- 
000. <A total of 1,100,000 
people are employed in the oil 
industry. A population of 
over 10,000,000 is directly de- 
pendent upon a rational and 
business-like policy in the con- 
duct of the oil industry, and in 
its extension over as long a 
period of years as possible. 
They also have the same in- 
terest as others in conserva- 
tion for the general welfare. 

Although the Attorney Gen- 
eral has given the entire oil 
conservation policy a shock the 
case of oil is far from being 
hopeless. Secretary Wilbur 
has stated that the Oil Board 
will soon meet to consider the 
requests of representatives of 
the Institute to call a confer- 
ence of Governors of inter- 
ested oil States to consider 
State control of oil production 
and also to have the report of 
the Institute transmitted to 
the President. 


OTH the President an 

the chief counsel of the 
Texas Company have de- 
clared that they are willing to 
go ahead with this conserva- 
tion policy, confident that it 
involves no undue and un- 
reasonable restraint of trade 
and that the production of oil 
is an intra-State transaction, 
oil production being mining, 
and the Supreme Court of the 
United States having decided 
that mining is not inter-State 
commerce. 





Behind every dominant suc- 
cess among nations, men, and 
in business, there must lie a 
dominant idea. But—the great- 
est word in any language is 
faith—faith in an idea. It is 
the fundamental principle of 
all religion—the foundation of 
all business. If that dominant 
idea, supported by that faith, 
embodies the ideal of intel- 
ligently serving others, no 
human force can stop its 
progress because men nat- 
urally rally to its support.— 
Motor Car Advertisement. 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


Business on the up-grade, stocks on the 
down-grade, is not illogical. 

Hoover will not dot every “i proposed 
by Big Business. 
1K *K *K 

One disappointed stockholder says his 
company needs a “re-Morganization.” 

Is auto production in danger of exceed- 
ing the speed limit? 
* * * 

Sugar, cotton, rubber, oil all look cheap. 
* *k * 


Erie dividends, likely this year, will seem 
eerie. 
* 
everybody isn’t prosperous, or even em- 
ployed. 
* 
Durant, accused of many things, has 
never been accused of being an authority 
on Federal Reserve banking. 


* Ok Ox 
Stocks CAN go down. 
_* 2 


A prosperity sign: August-September 


passages from Europe are already hard to 
book. 


ss 
Luxury industries may slacken. 
. = = 


Congress can give most relief by ad- 
journing quickly. 
* ok Ox 
Tight money has loosed stocks. 
° * & 
You are likely to borrow trouble if you 
borrow speculative money at high rates. 
: 2 € 


The tariff sword is two-edged. 
* * Kk 


Railway stocks have been least boomed 
lately. 
* * 
Banks are now among the best money- 
makers. 
+ + * 
Business won't seek you; you will have 
to seek it. 
* * x 
If it pays, advertise. 
x * x 


Canada ts an awakening giant. 
* + € 


‘Tis no time to slacken sales effort. 
x * x 


New England is moving a little faster. 
x OK Ox 


“Hoover Favors Earned Income Tax 
Cut.” Good! 
* * * 
U. S. population gains 1,400,000 a year 
—-meaning more business. 
* oe x 
The race for supremacy in the aircraft 
industry is now on. Beware of backing 
pygmies. 
* * * 


Be reasonable in your optimism. 
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Never Right 
When Angry 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


T HE large and beautify] 
showrooms of a many. 
facturing plant had beep 
transformed into an assembly 
hall for the semi-annual sales 
convention, to which more thay 
one hundred men had been 
called from the road to 4. 
tend. When it came time for 
the president of the company 
to take the rostrum there was 
a wild salvo of applause, and 
when quiet was restored he 
expressed to his audience the 
gratitude of his company to- 
ward its salesmen. Then he 
turned things loose when he 
asked the boys to speak right 
up in the meeting and criticize 
to their heart’s content the 
policies of the company and 
the relation of its merchan- 
dise to competing lines. 

You can take my word for 
it, that he heard plenty of 
criticism, most of it extremely 
fair and all of it of a con- 
structive nature. 





OWEVER, he proved to 

be a man who could not 

stand adverse criticism, and 

having stood the attack as long 

as he could, literally abused 

the men who had spoken so 
frankly and left the room. 

I followed him to his office 
where he turned upon me and 
said, “What do you think of 
it all?” My reply was imme- 
diate and I think to the point. 
I told him that-any man who 
went so far as to ask the of- 
fice boy how to run a business 
should be willing to listen to 
the office boy and act upon his 
recommendations. 

This man who was quick- 
witted and always subtle in 
his comments, told me that | 
was entirely wrong and that 
he alone was,the one in error, 
for, as he put it, “No man 1s 
ever right when he is angry. 

I will say, to the credit o! 
this gentleman, that when he 
cooled off he took occasion to 
apologize in person to the 
salesmen whom he had abused. 





Put a punch in your work; 
become a working part, a dom- 
inant cog in your orgamiza- 
tion; work with the executive, 
rather than for him; forget 
self, time and discomfort — 
and you won’t be able to 
escape success if you try.— 
Exchange. 
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Industry’s Plan 
for Oi Conservation 


HE petroleum in- 
dustry is setting 
its house in order. 


This $11,000,000,000 
industry wants to sta- 
bilize and rationalize 
its own operations, ta 
conserve for future 
generations the oil that 
unnecessarily is flood- 
ing the market by mil- 
lions of barrels and the precious 
natural gas that is wasted in needless 
production. It wants to put its oper- 
ations on a basis of sound business 
practice, and it has set about the task 
of supplying and refurbishing the 
machinery. 

Laws, traditions, natural difficul- 
ties and human nature have reared 
themselves as mountains of obstruc- 
tion; but, briefly, much has been ac- 
complished. The industry has: 

PLEDGED itself to do all in its 
power to prevent over-develop- 
ment of oil lands and overpro- 
duction of crude oil. 

BEGUN a study of the possibilities 
of controlling the production in 
every major field in the world, 
and especially in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

DRAWN UP a national code of 
marketing practices for refined 
petroleum products. 

ENDORSED the enactment of laws 
to permit agreements between 
operators in a single pool for 
orderly development of oil and 
gas holdings, and to vest in 
public authority the power to 
prevent the continuance of drill- 
ing practices which result in 
underground physical waste of 
oil and gas. 

PLEDGED co-operation with other 
agencies, such as the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, in the ac- 
complishment of these purposes. 


PLEDGED co-operation to the 
United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, to State highway depart- 
ments, and to organizations ac- 
tively concerned in the improve- 
ment of the highways of the 
United States, of States, or of 
road districts. 





Edwin B. Reeser 
who has long urged 
the oil producers to 

co-ordinate 


The magnitude of 
these _ undertakings 
scarcely can be over- 
estimated. Here is an 
industry which, during 
most of its 70 years, 
has been called upon to 
produce, produce, pro- 
duce — to meet the 
needs of a new age of 
machinery; and which 
has produced to the extent of over- 
doing it, to its own financial loss, 
attempting completely to alter its 
methods. 

Here is an industry which has 
drilled 750,000 oil and gas wells since 
1859; which has built 100,000 miles 
of pipe lines and created great fleets 
of tank ships, cars and trucks, at- 
tempting to line up its more than 
10,000 separate producing, refining, 
and marketing units and their 1,000,- 
000 workers in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of co-operation and conserva- 


Tapping black gold, the Rockland 
gusher spouting oil, Corsicana, Tex. 
Galloway 
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By E. B. Reeser 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


tion of our precious oil resources. 

Here is an industry that supplies 
the fuel and lubricant for every 
means of travel on land, water, and 
in the air, and which furnishes prod- 
ucts for virtually every field of en- 
deavor from highway dust-laying to 
stocking a medicine chest, establish- 
ing a code of marketing ethics which 
holds public right to fair prices, efh- 
cient service and quality products 
equally as important as its own 


profits. History cannot duplicate 
this program. 
Fortunately, conservation meas- 


ures generally are co-operative, and 
co-operative measures usually are an 
aid to conservation. Thus co-opera- 
tion, in the development of oil pools, 
not only prevents excessive produc- 
tion, but preserves for future use the 
known oil and gas not immediately 
required. Curtailment of drilling, a 
necessarily co-operative measure, 
works to the same end. Pro-ration 
of runs helps conservation by insur- 
ing production only of allotted 
amounts, thus preventing the waste 
usually attending competitive pump- 
ing. 

The Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, in its third report just issued, 
states that more progress has been 
made in conservation by the industry 
than had been expected considering 
the perplexity and magnitude of the 
problems involved: 

“The complete organization of 
co-operative effort recommended by 
the board in its first report,” the 
statement said, “had not been at- 
tained, but the keen and sustained 
attention given to the study of 
new methods, the many confer- 
ences held, the large number of 
working committees organized within 
the industry, and the co-operative 
spirit with which different units have 
worked together are all indicative of 
a new appreciation of responsibility. 

“The acceptance of the principle 
of conservation as a practical policy 
by the foremost executives of the 
larger oil companies is a hopeful sign 
of the times. The closer contacts, 
both in the industry and between it 
and State and Federal officials, also 
promise gradual betterment of eco- 
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nomic conditions. In short, more 
progress has been made than was ex- 
pected.” 

But conservation methods have not 
been applied to field operations alone. 
Increased manufacturing and refining 
efficiency have reduced the need of 
production by vastly expanding the 
amount of refined products obtained 
from a given quantity of crude oil. 
There is the instance of gasoline, 
probably the most valuable product 
of the industry. Last year, the gain 
in efficiency in manufacturing gaso- 
line virtually offset the increase in 
demand. 


Improvement in the marketing 


In tanks like these, 
gasoline is refined 
with sulphuric acid 
and caustic soda in 
the Sinclair refinery, 
East Chicago, Illinois 


Galloway 


problem, it is hoped, will be found in 
a national code of marketing prac- 
tices for refined petroleum products, 
prepared by the American Petroleum 
Institute, and recently adopted by 
the industry. It now awaits approval 
of the Federal Trade Commission to 
become effective in every State. 
“Competition in marketing refined 
products of petroleum has developed 
practices which are neither fair to 
the industry nor to the consuming 
public,” the code declares in its pre- 
amble. “The industry is entitled to a 
reasonable profit; and the consumer 
is entitled to a fair price, adequate 


service, and products of good 

quality.” 

66 HE law does not permit com- 
petitors in the industry to 


agree upon prices,” the preamble 
continues, “but it does prohibit un- 
fair methods of competition.” 

It then goes on to provide for the 
regulation of wholesale and retail 
marketing in a manner that places 


dispensing gasoline, kerosene, and ° 


automotive oils and greases on the 
plane of ethical business and efficient 
service. Aiming to discourage the 
opening of unnecessary filling sta- 
tions, and to check the entrance into 
business of the man who hopes to 
use as little of his own capital as 
possible and to get by on a “shoe- 
string,” the code condemns the prac- 
tice of loaning and leasing gasoline 
pumps, tanks, and other filling station 
equipment as unsound; and declares 
it should be discontinued. 

However, realizing that many oil 
companies have adopted this practice, 
the code provides that until this situ- 
ation can be corrected, equipment may 
be loaned or leased only for storing 
and handling the products of the 
lender or lessor. In the case of new 
equipment, installation charges are 
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to be paid by the borrower, and a 
cash deposit of not less than $100 to 
cover such costs made in advance, 

Refiners, distributors, wholesalers, 
and jobbers are prohibited from sup. 
plying other equipment or maintain. 
ing and repairing filling stations, 
They are permitted to own and oper- 
ate stations and sites, but may lease 
them only at a reasonable return, 
such as 6 per cent. on the investment, 
plus taxes. 

Names or trade-marks are to ap- 
pear on all above-ground equipment 
used in handling refined products, 
and no substitution of quality or 
brand is allowed. The practice of 
giving away oil or other products of 
value in connection with opening-day 
sales and of conducting lotteries, 
wheels of fortune and other games 
of chance is barred. Interference 
with, or breaking of, written con- 
tracts is prohibited, as is also the 
practice of selling below cost for the 
purpose of injuring a competitor. 

The code is new, untried and gen- 
eral in its specifications ; but it is re- 
garded in the industry as a step in the 
right direction, and as capable of 
being improved with time and experi- 
ence. It is believed that under its 
provisions the consuming public will 
find filling station service vastly im- 
proved, through the guarantee of fair 
prices and quality products, and that 
the industry will escape the devastat- 
ing results of unfair and unethical 
competition, price wars and other 
disturbances. 

The industry’s endorsement of the 
highway building program and its 
promise to co-operate with the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, State 
highway departments, and other or- 
ganizations actively concerned in road 
improvement are steps in the enlarge- 
ment of the market for petroleum 
products in general, and asphalt 
products in particular. 


T is estimated that the contem- 

plated national highway program, 
especially as it applies to the improve- 
ment of the secondary, or country 
roads, would create a demand for 
about 9,000,000,000 gallons of as- 
phalt annually for 10 years. The 
effect of such a market on over- 
production is not difficult of conjec- 
ture; it is one more means of 
balancing production and consump- 
tion. 

During the last ten years the 
motorist and other users of gasoline 
have paid an aggregate tax of over 
one billion dollars, of which almost 
nine hundred million dollars has been 
collected during the last four years. 

The use, in some States, of a pai* 
of the gasoline tax revenue for other 
than road purposes, and the tendency 
in some other States to do likewise, 
are alarming. Because the tax 1S 
easily collected, and instantly avail- 
able, is no excuse for class legislation. 
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By John Oakwood 


as the most stable and con- 

servative of the nation’s busi- 
ness activities, is to-day in the most 
restless state of ferment of them all. 
All other lines, whether financial, 
commercial or industrial, are in a 
state of stodgy conservatism by com- 
parison. 

Banking’s agitation is chiefly re- 

lated to one big idea. It is an idea 
that is working in various forms, but 
basically it is the same thing. Wher- 
ever one goes to meetings of bankers’ 
associations or groups, whether of 
the country, State or national variety, 
the inevitable topic of platform dis- 
cussion and of personal conversation 
is this one big idea. 
_ Wherever bankers get together as 
individuals, at luncheon, at golf, in 
the smoking compartments of trains, 
the leading topic of argument is this 
same idea. As they sit at their desks 
carrying on their daily business, this 
one idea is continually knocking 
about in the back of their heads, and 
if the pressure of work relaxes it 
quickly comes forward to engross 
their thoughts. It is inevitably a sub- 
ject of serious business consideration 
sooner or later in officers’ confer- 
€nces or boards of directors’ meet- 
ings of every bank, large or small. 

In the great cities the idea perhaps 
most frequently wears for banking 


Bisex long looked upon 















The West’s 
first billion 
dollar bank 


ANKING Revolution 

Under Way — Two- 
Billion Dollar Mastodons 
of Finance, Chain Bank- 
ing, Holding Companies, 
Part of Relentless Change 
— Many Careers Upset 


GIANT Banks 


for Giant Business 


the color of shining opportunity for 
greater things. In adjacent or re- 
mote rural districts, it frequently has 
the ominous hue of the dark shadow 
cast by a hawk hovering over a hen- 
yard and sending the timid denizens 
scampering in panic, fearful of an 
impending fate. 

In the minds of.some individual 
bankers it 
looms alluring- 
ly as the beck- 
oning image of 
greater power, 
of the fulfil- 
ment of wider 
ambitions. In 
the minds of 


finance. 


NSETTLEMENT 
careers in a once stable and 
secure business is one of the results 


economic pressure. 
systems are already far more exten- 


names of two approximately equal 
banking institutions; or by the ab- 
sorption and disappearance of a 
smaller unit into a larger unit; or by 
the purchase by a healthy bank of 
the assets of a weak sister who there- 
after becomes but a pale memory; or 
by the acquisition of a neighborhood 
bank by a large city bank for 
purposes of 
extending its 
branch banking 
system; or by 


of many 


C . ts the organiza- 
of the revolution that is going on in tion of a chain- 
Even bankers fall before bank system 


through the di- 
rect purchase 


Chain banking 


others it wears ° _ of controlling 
the threat of sive than even State authoritieo interests in 
annihilation realize. The unsound conditions of other banks or 
bso them rural banking are being eliminated, ee ye 
usiness mc" cut-throat competition is being re- S*S2*1 9". 
viduals. a non-banking 

It is Bank duced and, as the result of the holding corpo- 


Merger. It has 
many guises, 
many varia- 
tions, but they 
all lead direct- 
ly or indirectly 
to the one general end—the creation 
of larger concentrations or controls 
of banking power. The intent is the 
same, whether it is carried out by 
merging directly the resources and 


mergers of big banks as well as small, 

ample finance can be provided even 

for the super-corporations of the 
MERGER AGE. 


ration to invest 
in dominant 
shareholdings 
of banks— 
whether it is 
expressed in 


any or in combinations of these va- 
rious forms, the ruling idea is the 
centralization of multiple bank power 
in the hands of a single institution or 
group. It 


is the one idea—Bank 
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Comment 
This was the first billion-dollar bank in America. 


One of the oldest and biggest national banks dis- 
appears by name. 

The long famous Mechanics & Metals became a 
branch in this merger. 

This is the first billion-dollar bank outside New 
York City; it means the West’s financial 
pendence of New York. 

The Irving was an inveterate mergerer before the 
present movement began. 

This bank runs 300 branches, mostly absorbed local 
banks. 


Another case where the National system loses a big 


inde- 


member to the State. 

This was the second big step making the Middle 
West independent. 

This important merger kept Henry Robinson from 
accepting Hoover cabinet offer. 

By absorptions this bank increased deposits from 
$216,000,000 to $466,000,000 in twelve months— 
110 per cent. 

Chemical will drop National charter it held since 
1865. 


The nation’s first banks started here and tradition is 
strong. 

Every important financial and business center has 
its outstanding instance. 

Milwaukee’s great industrial growth demands big- 
ger banks. 

Through the Northwest Bancorporation this chain 
controls thirteen banks in three states. 

Illustrates how the Western banks enlarge in step 
with business. 

The assets are those of the tweny-one banks com- 
bined, situated in three States, controlled by this 
chain holding company. 

The assets are those of ten banks in several cities 
in Oregon, where inter-city branch banking is 


RECENT BANK CONSOLIDATIONS 
Banks Merged Combined Assets 
National City Bank, N. Y., Farmers Loan & Trust Co., as 
aN MNNNN 5.55 Go roc s5s/c 0 2 alicia 8ci saan ansasis\e is ini shorn aw Bbchie ve brs $2,000,000,000 
National Bank of Commerce, Guaranty Trust Co:, N. Y., as 
MN RMN soa a inso 0G (6y8n Sra eat visa 41: awd Beato sSien 2,000,000,000 
Chase National, Mechanics & Metals National, and others, N. Y., as 
CSE A Raa Oe een arte eee SIT ae tent ey pe 1,430,000,000 
Continental National Bank & Trust Co., Illinois Merchants Trust, as 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago ............... 1,200,000,000 
Irving Bank & Trust Co., American-Exchange and others, N. Y., as 
NNR RENMEI hescaa teal aial ae oreo Toys ana Oa Dan recor Wie gotas 895,000,000 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal., absorbed scores of smaller 
IRR rs ace reper ar nce Peer een ney CAE Tray oan aaa eta 850,000,000 
Central Union Trust, Hanover National, N. Y., as Central Union 
AiR page iene tant eis ie i ae Ry Ge RNY 722,000,000 
First National Bank, Union Trust Co., Chicago, as First National 
OSS 8 Pilbara a CSI SERRE RR Ree aa Ane rare ee SON tT oe eo 600,000,000 
Los Angeles First National, Security Trust & Savings and others, Los 
Angeles, as Security First National Bank of Los Angeles ....... 600,000,000 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., absorbed small banks, N. Y. .......... 520,000,000 
Chemical National Bank, United States Mortgage and Trust Co., 
re ree ere nace ceed eeada nse anetics. 400,000,000 
Philadelphia National Bank, Girard National, Franklin Fourth Street 
NIE oo orca suis no sesso CE ATOR Ree At Pr AS See 377,000,000 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O., resulting from long series of 
RRS ERR reat rar mt Siang nc arye a te ike racer ny any oar eee 275,000,000 
Second Ward Savings, First Wisconsin National, Milwaukee ........ 200,000,000 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis and several associated banks in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Iowa BEN Aer ucts oe 165,000,000 
National Bank of Commerce and Mercantile Trust Company, 
CLE CE BAINES Oo nial on Ne, an ae ea ee ae 164,000,000 
First Security Corporation of Ogden, Utah...................... 40,000,000 
West Coast Bancorporation, Portland, Ore. ...................... 24,000,000 











illegal, and in Washington. 











Merger whose omnipresent shadow is 
agitating American banking of all 
types in all sections at all times with 
an unwonted restlessness. 

During 1928 there were more than 
625 direct bank mergers, involving 
more than 1,250 national and State 
commercial banks, trust companies, 
savings banks and private banks in 
almost every State. This means that 
at least one out of every twenty-one 
banks in the United States last year 
was involved in a merger, consoli- 
dation or absorption with another 


bank. 


To some of these, the bank merger 
movement in 1928 meant total disap- 
pearance as banking entities from the 
business picture. Many a long-estab- 
lished and _ time-honored banking 
name became only a memory. To 
others it meant aggrandizement even 
to the point of elevating relatively 
new or local banks and bankers into 
national prominence. 

The direct merger movement com- 
prised the union of State bank with 
State bank, of national bank with 
national bank, of State bank with 
national bank, of commercial bank 
with trust company, of savings bank 
with commercial bank, of the aggre- 
gation into single institutions of 
every conceivable function of finan- 
cial management comprised under 
the departmental titles of commercial 


banking, trust banking, savings bank- 
ing and investment banking. In addi- 
tion to these minglings of charter 
and functional significances, bank 
mergers also frequently meant the 
sweeping, as by an irresistible tide, 


Soon to be a memory in the heart 
Street—the 
National Bank 


of Wall 


Hanover 


Brown Bros. 
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of many independent banking units 
into city, county, or even State-wide 
branch banking systems—and there- 
by is the smoldering conflict between 
unit and branch banking _ being 
smothered out in places. 

The 1928 direct bank merger 
movement thus presents a bewilder- 
ing and kaleidoscopic change in the 
banking picture. It involved little 
banks and big banks. At one time 
it would be piecing together little 
banks with $10,000 capital, and $50,- 
000 or $100,000 in deposits, into 
sturdier organizations better quali- 
fied to withstand the vicissitudes of 
country banking; at another time it 
piled together a brace of billion-dol- 
lar banks to create a two-billion-dol- 
lar mastodon of finance. As varied 
and contrasting are the effects of its 
force as the freaks of a tornado. 

If this direct merger movement is 
bewildering, even more so are the 
chain and group bank movements 
which are rapidly linking up under 
centralized control many banks that 
continue doing business under the 
semblance of the independent unit 
banking system. The ramifications 
of these developments run not only 
into local centralizations but reach 
out into State-wide and even intet- 
state and nation-wide aggregations 
of control over diverse banking prop- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Get Understanding”’ 


Feet and —— 


By B. C. 


MERICAN banking is undergoing a revolution be- 


A cause America has undergone a revolution. We were 
* a borrowing nation; now we are a lending nation. Ameri- 


can industry and commerce used to draw heavily upon 
banks for funds. To-day more funds 


ee ree. are furnished Wall Street borrowers 
A BANKING by non-bank lenders than by all the 
se teatatinieamaa banks in the country combined. In- 


stead of issuing commercial paper, American business 
concerns are now lending billions in New York. Before 


' the war we were not a nation of investors; to-day we 


are a nation of investors. 

All this, combined with the development of business 
enterprises of gigantic magnitude, has impelled banks to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions thus created. 
Banks can no longer earn enormous profits from their 
The big money 
has been made latterly in promoting and distributing 
securities. 

That explains why in every city throughout the land 
banks have either formed their own security organizations 
or made affiliations with institutions or houses participat- 
ing in that business. The great growth of wealth has 
also multiplied the establishment of trust funds, trusts 
for the makers during their own life-time, trusts for 
dependents, trusts for heirs. This, too, has necessitated 
many banking readjustments. 

The National City Bank of New York gives an excel- 
lent illustration of our banking revolution. In addition to 
the bank’s own enormous operations throughout almost 
the entire world, the National City Company is now to 
have its own president to direct its origination and dis- 
tribution of security issues, stocks as well as bonds, and 
one of the oldest-established trust companies (Farmers 
Loan & Trust) has been acquired to handle and build up 
the National City’s rapidly-increasing trust business. The 
Chase National Bank has supplemenetd its Chase Securi- 
ties Company by taking over the American Express Com- 
pany to give it many offices and outlets at home and 
abroad. The National Bank of Commerce is merging 
with the Guaranty Trust Company, forming a well- 
rounded two-billion-dollar institution. A. P. Giannini, 
the Pacific Coast colossus of banking, has made an alliance 
between his big New York bank and one of the leading 
investment underwriting and distributing firms in the 
metropolis. 

Changed conditions call for changed organizations. 
Stand-patism means stagnation, retrogression. 


*x* * * 


Giving birth to an idea is one thing; raising it to ma- 
turity is another. 


Forbes 


ENRY FORD doesn’t like to have shareholders, the 
whole world learned when he got rid of all outside 
owners of Ford Motor stock years ago. But latterly 
Mr. Ford has been inviting the public to become stock- 
holders with him in several of his 


FORD’ . —  » . 

; aon foreign companies, including the Ford 
VERY Motor Company of Canada. The 
HEAVY 


world couldn’t understand 
why this change of front. The latest Ford financial 
statement, it is believed, reveals the reason. Henry Ford 
has been losing money, a serious amount of money. 

The only financial report Ford issues is that demanded 
by the Massachusetts Commissioner of Corporations, 
Mr. Ford not being a believer in issuing annual or semi- 
annual or quarterly reports. The compulsory Ford state- 
ment is extremely meager but it does reveal these facts: 
Ford Motors profit-and-loss surplus during 1928 dwindled 
$72,221,498. His 1927 surplus shrank $42,786,727. The 
profit-and-loss total is now $582,629,563, which contrasts 
with $697,637,788 in 1926. Ford lumps his cash with his 
receivables, “stocks and bonds and patent rights’; this 
item now stands at $275,926,656, showing a heavy shrink- 
age from the 1926 total of $413,709,361. Mr. Ford, it 
will thus be seen, is still quite well off. He may even 
possess more assets than any other individual. But the 
terrific cost of changing his product, combined with his 
year’s practical suspension of production, manifestly was 
enough to make a dent even in the Ford bank balances. 
Presumably, therefore, cash obtained from the sale to the 
public of stock in various Ford companies will not be 
at all unwelcome. — 

The question prompted by this latest Ford showing is: 
What would happen did Ford find himself compelled to 
bring out a new model every two or three years? His 
principal competitors in the low-priced field, General 
Motors, Chrysler, Willys, Hudson & Essex, have demon- 
strated their ability to turn out new models without en- 
tailing ruinous losses or delays—Chevrolet switched from 
a four-cylinder to a six-cylinder product almost over- 
night, without compelling its dealers to stand idle for a 
twelve-month. Now, it is hardly conceivable that either 
the present Ford model or any other maker’s present 
model will stand unchanged half as long as did the original 
Ford car. Will Ford prove capable of keeping abreast 
of the public’s taste and demands without again suffering 
gigantic losses and incurring inordinate suspension of 
production ? 

That question only time can answer. Mr. Ford has 
done so much to democratize motoring that every un- 
prejudiced person will sincerely hope that the Wizard 
of Dearborn’s genius will prove equal to whatever circum- 
stances arise. 


financial 
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S OME big men have little ways. Long experience has 
convinced me that heads of large enterprises can be 

divided into two classes: those who are willing to take 

the time to be unselfish and helpful whenever possible 

and those who are not. Sometimes in 


SOME , . 
BIG MEN order to supply requested information, 
HELPFUL; especially on subjects relating to tech- 
OTHERS—— 


nical training, I find it necessary to 
write to heads of corporations. To their credit be it said, 
most of them take the time and trouble to respond. But 
others apparently consider it unbusinesslike to bother with 
anything which isn’t their business. This, however, I 
have noticed: the higher the man has risen, the more 
likely he is to be considerate. Surely, men of the right 
type who have attained positions of great prominence 
should realize that they owe something to society, to their 
fellow-mortals, to the scheme of things, that their position 
carries with it certain responsibilities and obligations be- 
yond the daily money-making grind. 


An excellent illustration of the decent way to act is 
furnished by this extract from a letter written by the 
president of one of America’s very large corporations to 
a reader who asked me for specific information on behalf 
of his son: 


I can give you the information you desire in regard to the 
education of your boy and his going into electrical engineering, 
as one of my sons went to Harvard and graduated there and then 
took up electrical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


If your boy is interested in this, the Cincinnati University, com- 
bining practical experience with theoretical work, is first-class 
and stands very high, or if he wants to come further -East the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is very good, and they have 
a standard electrical engineering course which they run in connec- 
tion with the General Electric Company and men who have gone 
through this course are coming out very well indeed. If he is 
interested, he should write to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for their entrance requirements and a description of their 
courses and especially the co-operative course with the General 
Electric Company. 


_If there is any further information or advice you think I can 
give you, 1 shall be glad to have you write me further. 


Most well-known men are bombarded with unreason- 
able requests and impossible demands on their time. But 
no busy man should object to devoting at least a little of 
his time to help along others who have fared less for- 
tunately, particularly young men in need of the counsel 
of experience. No big man ever went broke by lending 
a helping hand. 

:* @ 


The pay-envelope, in the end, proves a very ‘shrewd 


character-reader. 
x *k * 


Borrow trouble and you pay a high rate. 
x * x 
CC LITTLE child shall lead them.” My eleven-year- 
old has just confessed an incident illustrating how 
the Oriental market is being developed—although he 
didn’t put it that way. On board one of the Dollar 
round-the-world ships was a diminu- 


THI A . . “<c ° . ” m4 
a tive nipper, “Biscuits.” The barrier of 
A NEW language proved a surmountable bar- 
MARKET 


rier between the two. Young America 
—safely out of sight of his parents—was reveling in 
chewing gum when “Biscuits” became interested. A 
package was promptly handed him. Young China tried 
to put the whole of it into his mouth at once. The 
Occidental rescued it and handed out one stick. It promptly 
went into the Oriental mouth, paper and all. Gesticulation 
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succeeded in disgorging it. The trained chewer wy, 
wrapped the paper, tendered the chewing gum, it wep 
into the little yellow mouth, stayed there a few seconds_ 
and was promptly swallowed. Further education clear) 
was necessary. Young America somehow contrived t) 
convey that swallowing was the wrong thing. The nex 
attempt proved somewhat more successful. This ting 
“Biscuits” chewed a moment, stamped his foot on it and 
held out his hand for more. The ingenuity of youn 
America as a teacher, however, proved equal to the ocr. 
sion, and every day thereafter young China came with, 
quarter and asked his new-found friend to buy him aj 
that the money would command. 
Thus is China learning the ways of the West! 


2. -s 
Throwing mud dirties the thrower. 
x * x 
The best man-understanders make the best managers. 


* *« * 


 giagepiie Hoover has virtually served notice upon 
the oil companies of America that they must con- 
tinue to war against one another regardless of the fin- 
ancial and economic consequences to themselves and, ul- 


HOOVER’S timately, to the whole nation. Already 
a a the oil war has destroyed billions of 
WAY OUT dollars’ worth of irreplaceable natural 


; resources through the hectic employ- 
ment of criminally wasteful production methods. Had 
President Hoover consulted the will of the American peo- 
ple, he would have heartily endorsed plans for the peace 
which was almost within sight. But the President’s duty 
is not to consult the will of the people but to enforce 
the law and he—probably correctly— analyzed that the 
oil industry’s peace plans were contrary to the Sherman 
Law. 

President Hoover’s action will not have astonished those 
who have followed Mr. Javits’ series of articles in this 
magazine. These articles have interpreted the Sherman 
Law not merely in the light of politics and economics but 
in the light of history and psychology. They have shown 
how and why the Sherman Law came into existence. 
They have shown that it was not an expression of the 
modern theory of business and industry, but of a theory 
which widely obtained before the end of last century, 
when business was considered little more than a con- 
scienceless system for getting rich at other people’s ex- 
pense. But the very concept of business upon which the 
Sherman Law rested has passed. The law, however, re- 
mains. And the Sherman Law, as the President has un- 
assailably pointed out, does not except from its provisions 
any combination in restraint of wasteful competition 
simply because the combination may be in the public in- 
terest. The United States Supreme Court may consider 
a law foolish, but the court cannot rob the soverign 
American citizen of his inalienable right to pass foolish 
laws. 

It is to be hoped that our brainy oil leaders will find a 
way out, a way satisfactory to the guardians of law, the 
oil industry, and the public. The oil industry, as well as 
other industries, must leave nothing undone to take the 
public into their full confidence with a view not only to 
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“Hey, Pop, isn’t it about time I got a suit that fit me? 
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winning the co-operation of the public for whatever oil 
plan may be brought forward, but for the more funda- 
mental purpose of enabling the public to convince them- 
selves of the necessity for the amendment or repeal of all 
laws which run counter to commonsense and to the com- 
mon weal. To stop industry from giving a maximum 
amount of useful, constructive service obviously is short- 
sighted, not to say suicidal. 

x ok Ox 

College-bred doesn’t always mean well-bred. 
* * i 


Self-denial ofien is its own reward. 
x * x 


eae men don’t like the government as a com-— 


petitor. Politicians and officeholders often have 
queer notions concerning business practices and partic- 
ularly concerning business bookkeeping. Also, 
rarely bother them—it is so easy to 


make deficits good when you don't 


losses 


WILL 
AMERICAN 
SHIPPING 


COME BACK? have to put your hand in your own 


The return of government 
ships to private ownership, a welcome if tardy step, 
will be followed by keen interest in the results achieved. 
American ship-owners, after a period of very lean years 
due to world-wide conditions and especially to unfavor- 


pocket. 


able domestic laws, have become distinctly more hope- 
ful since the shipping laws were helpfully amended. 
Shipbuilding, prostrated since the war incited gross over- 
production, has begun to show at least slight signs of 
reviving life. It is supremely important, in the national 
interest, that American ingenuity prove capable of main- 
taining on thé Seven Seas a mercantile marine second to 
none. 
a 


There are occasions when failure is preferable to suc- 


cess. 
* * * 


N these changeful days in business not a few windows 
are being broken. Complaints come from small busi- 
ness men and workers, especially elderly workers. If 
it be the final aim to bring about the Brotherhood of 
Man on earth, is as much progress be- 


ARE 
YOU ing made as could be made and should 
Sates, be made? This little parable comes 


from a business man, J. Kindleberger, 
Kalamazoo paper manufacturer: “His real name is 
Jimmy Cagney, but the boys all call him ‘Spotty.’ Every 
day between school sessions he is on the street selling the 
noon edition of the daily paper, and at night he has a 
regular route. Spotty is no angel. Sometimes he scraps, 
quite frequently he is in the wrong, and twice in a while 
he gets licked ; but the boys all like him because he never 
squeals or picks on a boy who is under size. In the town 
where Spotty lives the newsboys have a club which they 
started themselves and run themselves, without advice, 
aid or interference from those who are older. One day 
a few weeks since, Spotty threw a ball through a big 
window in the schoolhouse. Spotty was careless, but 
nevertheless it was an accident. The boy had given his 
mother every cent he had, and he did not dare go to 
her in his trouble because she was one of the few mothers 
who do not know and understand. 
“Spotty went to the club, told them how it happened. 
told them he was temporarily busted. 


Nobody made a 
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speech; nobody offered a resolution of sympathy whic, 
wound up by advising every fellow to hang on to why 
he had and allow Spotty to shift for himself. 
“<Skinny’ Flannigan, the president, said, ‘One of oy, 
guys has got into trouble and it’s up to us to dig dow, 
and help him out.’ Every boy’s hand went into }j 
pocket and the cost of the window was raised in a jiffy & 
And it would also have spoiled the whole thing if Spotty 
had even said, ‘thank you.’ 
“Take it for what it is worth, but a good mam 
windows are being broken in these days and grown-ups 
can still learn something from kids.” 
* Ok Ox 
Getting tight sometimes leads to getting loose. 
* * * 
Overhead has sent many a concern under. 
x ok Ox 


AVE you noticed that in many communities an( 
cities the biggest things have been done, not hy 
natives, but by incomers? Natives, apparently, are $0 
close to the trees that they cannot see the woods. They 
‘ii a inevitably become accustomed to things 
OVERLOOKING 4S they are; they unconsciously be. 
OPPORTUNITIES come steeped with the idea that what 
ay eee has been will continue to be. They 
cannot detach themselves from their 
environment, climb a hilltop and take a detached view of 
the city and its future potentialities. On the other hand, 
an enterprising, forward-looking newcomer breezes in, 
and, with his fresh eyes sees possibilities and opportu- 
nities. Unhampered by the knowledge of past slow 
growth, he sizes up situations ripe for exploitation, and 
he proceeds to transform his vision into successful 
realities. 

This was brought home to me afresh by a visit to 
Omaha last month. Walter W. Head, Omaha’s fore- 
most banker and ex-president of the American Bankers 
Association, made such a name for himself that he has 
just been drafted to the presidency of a leading Chicago 
bank. I learned that Mr. Head was not a native Omahan 
but had located there when a youngish man, discerned 
there were opportunities on many sides and diligently 
proceeded to take an aggressive part in the development 
of the city. 

In many cities the most unpopular corporation is the 
local public utility; in Omaha I discovered that the Ne- 
braska Power Company was the most popular concern 
in the city. Its popularity, as well as its tremendous 
growth and prosperity, have been built up, not by a native, 
but by an incomer, James E. Davidson, a recent presi- 
dent of the National Electric Light Association. A year 
and more ago Omaha’s street car system was in serious 
straights and at odds with the city. But in one short 
vear an Easterner, J. N. Shannahan, has wrought 
miracles, raising it from financial despond and public con- 
demnation to new financial health and an astounding 
measure of popularity. And, of course, Walter Head, 
Jim Davidson and Jack Shannahan have not suffered 
financially by their outstanding achievements. 

Are you overlooking opportunities at home? 
well before replying. 


Ponder 


* * * 


Drive yourself if you must; lead others. 
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search of one or another 

variety is widely used by in- 
vestors and traders in attempting to 
appraise the status of individual 
issues or of the whole market. Even 
such parvenus among speculators as 
the elevator man and barber can 
quote high and low prices, earnings 
and yields at astonishing length. A 
thousand varieties of chart traders 
watch vigilantly for the reoccurence 
of this or that price behavior which 
in the past has preceded strength or 
weakness. 

Brokerage houses and investment 
services offer an endless succession 
of special analyses which as a class 
lean heavily upon past earning per- 
formance and the opportunity for 
future earnings as suggested by 
statistics of supply and demand con- 
ditions in the industry. And the in- 
vestment trusts have made of statis- 
tical research one of their most 
cherished hand-maidens, a confidence 
which has been well placed and 
profitable. 


tS eae analysis and re- 


OME of the research attempts in 

this field have been more hope- 
ful than rational. The investigator 
who hopes to find in the statistical 
method any basis for an infallible 
forecast of stock prices is certainly 
hitching his wagon to a star. How- 
ever sound the theory may be that 
the future grows out of the past, or 
the belief accredited to Mr. Einstein 
that all phenomena can be reduced to 
mathematical terms, the fact remains 
that the movement of stock prices is 
a composite result of more factors 
than there are statistics to measure. 
A competent statistician may hope to 
unravel a few threads and make 
his judgment considerably 
better than a blind guess. 


The Effect 


of Brokers’ Loans 
on Stock Market Prices 


By R. C. Limber 


Formerly Director, Bureau of 


Statistical Research University 
of Denver. 
ticker. Well directed research may 


successfully trace many of the rela- 
tions between the movement of 
security prices and underlying con- 
ditions or forces inherent in the 
market itself. Conclusions based 
upon such research are apt to be, in 
the long run, most useful in deter- 
mining when and what securities to 
buy and sell. 

An excellent example of the value 
of the statistical method may be had 
by applying it to the theories at- 
tempting to explain the behavior of 
stock prices, many of which may be 
tested and evaluated. There is, for 
example, a widely held and logical 
belief that the quality of the buying 
is a most significant factor in deter- 
mining the future course of prices. 
When stocks are being accumulated 
by investors, investment trusts, pools 
or well financed operators whose 
judgment of business and credit con- 
ditions is good and who are not 
easily stampeded into liquidating, 
prices are likely to be strong and 
remain so as long as stocks are held 
by these interests. 

On the other hand when stocks 
are distributed to the less skillful and 
less strongly financed public, prices 
will lack support at times of stress 
and the market can be jarred badly 
by any adverse development, large or 
small. This in brief is the theory 
stripped of many more or less neces- 
sary modifications. The terms ac- 


February, 1929 is the last date plotted. 









cumulation and distribution are, of 
course, purely relative since at any 
time there is some buying of eithe 
sort throughout the list and probably 
in most individual stocks. , 

The student of the market wh 
seeks an index to this theoretical 
quality of the buying will not bh 
much enlightened by price quota 
tions alone, since each sale involves 
a buyer and a seller of indeterminate 
character. Neither will the study of 
total volume in relation to price be 
of much value. By analyzing the 
number of individual transactions 
making up a certain total volume, it 
is possible to discover the relative 
number of large and small transac 
tions. But here again each trans- 
action of whatever size involves both 


_a buyer and a seller neither of whom 


can be positively identified as strong 
or weak. Although the relative num- 
ber of large transactions in the total 
volume does appear to have signif- 
cance at certain stages of accumula- 
tion or distribution, it is a rough 
measure and one requiring careful 
interpretation. 


ROKERS’ loans would offer in 
this case a promising point of 
attack. For the most part they are 
complimentary to traders’ aggregate 
margins. At least one factor caus- 
ing their fluctuation would be the 
shifting of stocks back and _ forth 
from the speculative public to invest- 
ors and strong operators of one sort 
or another. Obviously when an in- 
vestor sells shares that he had bought 
outright to a margin buyer, brokers’ 
loans would increase ; and they would 
decrease with the reverse transaction. 
Similar effects would be registered 
upon brokers’ loans when stocks pass 
back and forth between 
wide-margin traders and 





Thereafter that judgment 
must be proven not by its 
infallibility in specific in- 
stances but by its average 
results. 

Given a reasonable ob- 
jective, however, research 
in this field has ample op- 
portunity to prove its use- 
fulness. A constantly in- 
creasing volume of statis- 
tics records the economic 
changes throughout the 
country—changes sharply 
focused in the fluctuation 
of prices on the stock 
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Stock PRICES AND BROKERS’ LOANS Loans 


Composire oF 
Loans ano Prices 
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Stock Prices- Do.tars PER Sware 
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narrow-margin traders; 
and when _ investment 
trusts and large operators 
that are borrowing direct 
from a bank buy or sell 
stock that the public car- 
ries with brokers. In this 
case it is worth noting that 
a change would be incor- 
porated in bank loans on 
securities which would be 
at least a partial offset to 
the change in brokers’ 
loans. 


Obviously, however, 





brokers’ loans considered 
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Tus new method of inter-office communication— 
known as Telephone Typewriter Service—has the quick- 
ness of the telephone, the flexibility of conversation, 
the accuracy of the typewriter, the authority of the 
printed word, the permanency of print. 

Banks, newspapers, brokerage offices, factories, 
businesses of many kinds throughout the United 
States are using it for instant and widespread 
communication. 

A business leader in his office, for example, dic- 
tates the terms of a price change or some other 
important announcement. Seconds later, type- 
written copies are read in his connected offices 


in forty cities. 








LONG BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
Long View, Washington, Office 


Telephone Typewriter Service is a Bell System service 
that typewrites by wire, reproducing typewritten 
and carbon copies of prices, reports, orders, 


‘contracts or business information of any kind in 


the distant units of any organization. Operating 
the keyboard sends the message to all machines 
connected with the service. Would your concern 
find added profits and efficiency in Telephone Type- 
writer Service or another of the Bell System’s special 
services? Ask any local Bell Business Office for full 
information and you will find that your needs 
receive prompt attention. Why not call 
or write today? Bell Special Services 

Quick 


. Economical Universal. 









30 
alone do not yield a satisfactory in- 
dex to the quality of the buying since 
a general increase in stock prices 
would normally be accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in loans if 
the buyers are to maintain the same 
margins as the sellers. Therefore 
attention must be concentrated upon 
the changes in loans relative to the 
changes in prices. When loans rise 
relatively faster than prices, distribu- 
tion is suggested, and the reverse con- 
dition points toward accumulation. 
It is a comparatively simple sta- 
tistical process to combine the rela- 
tive changes in prices and loans into 
a single curve that will express this 
relationship, i.e. a curve that will rise 
when prices are rising relatively 
faster than loans, and fall under the 
opposite conditions. The accompany- 
ing chart shows such a curve plotted 
on the same time scale as its two 
constituents, a weekly average of in- 
dustrial stock prices and the Federal 
Reserve data upon brokers’ loans. 
This composite curve shows an in- 
teresting relation to the movement of 
stock prices. In respect to the 
shorter movements the composite has 
shown a consistent tendency to turn 
downward in advance of a decline in 
prices. That is to say, that for 
periods varying from two to nine 
weeks preceding a considerable de- 
cline in prices there has been a tet- 
dency for brokers’ loans to increase 
relatively faster than stock prices. 
The composite usually makes its low 
point one or two weeks in advance 
of the low in prices. However, this is 
more easy to distinguish in retro- 
spect than currently. 


HE long-swing movement of the 
composite curve is worthy of 
some attention. It will be observed 
that the curve rose throughout the 
first part of this period until Septem- 
ber, 1927, as prices tended to outgain 
loans. Since that time, its general 
movement has been downward reflect- 
ing increasing public participation in 
speculation. Whether this movement 
marks a permanent change in the re- 
lation of loans to prices or the dis- 
tribution incidental to the latter part 
of a bull market remains to be seen. 
In a general way the behavior of 
the composite corresponds to the 
movement of stock yields. Statistical- 
ly, this comes about as a result of 
expressing a relatively volatile series, 
stock prices, relative to more stable 
series, brokers’ loans and dividends. 
Theoretically, it may be accounted 
for by the reasoning that during 
periods when yields are rising there 
is a tendency toward a_ greater 
amount of investment buying of 
stocks. This buying tends to strength- 
en stock prices without a correspond- 
ing effect upon brokers’ loans. Thus, 


prices tend to rise faster than loans 
(or to fall more slowly), and the 
composite curve rises in agreement 
Conversely, w hen yields 


with yields. 


Slone Time 


HILDREN received __ sensible 
toys from their grandmothers. 


ONGRESS has legislated 
against American business. 


marine 


A merchant 


ruled the seas. 


HE cellar had to be used as an 
ice-box. 


OUNG swains took their girls 
for a ride in a horse and buggy. 








HE 
molested. 


iron-horse reigned un- 


Co money stood at the ap- 


petizing level of four per cent. 


Axz selling was done by man-to- 
man bargaining. 


ARPETS and rugs were taken 
outdoors to be cleaned every 
spring. 





E looked at stereopticon pic- 
tures of our girl’s family. 
Charles Thorndyke, N. Y. City. 


ITY children had any room in 
which to play. 


Contributions by Readers Are Invited 
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are falling, investment buying be- 
comes less important and loans tend 
to gain more rapidly than prices. 
Although a careful examination of 
this chart seems to confirm the theory 
of accumulation and distribution, at 
least in respect to the short-swing 
movement, the method used does not 
provide a mechanical forecasting de- 
vice. It is true that certain cycles of 
movement have run according to 
form. An almost perfect example is 
found in the uprush of prices in 
March, 1928, followed by a sidewise 
movement of prices and rising loans 
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until the middle of June when 
drastic correction took place. On the 
other hand, the cycle occasionally has 
been partly obscured, and the actual 
turning points in the ‘composite curve 
are at times difficult to determine, 

In common with other statistica] 
relationships, this device may be dis- 
turbed by “other factors” which jn 
this particular case might be any one 
of several. Brokers’ loans may te. 
flect changes of a somewhat differen 
nature than pure speculative actiy ity 
since they include borrowings from 
bond and brokerage houses upon ney 
capital flotations. Also general in- 
creases or decreases in margin te. 
quirements would be a disturbing 
factor. And a change in the credit 
or business outlook may speed up or 
retard distribution or accumulation 
or even reverse the process alto- 
gether. By November, 1928, con- 
siderable distribution had apparently 
taken place; yet improving business 
conditions coupled with public specu- 
lative enthusiasms which practically 
took the market away from the pro- 
fessionals forced prices sharply 
higher. 

Considerations such as these illus- 
trate the point that statistical analysis 
and research involves careful in- 
terpretation; without it the results 
may readily be misleading. Statistics 
do not by any means obviate the 
need for good judgment. On the 
contrary they emphasize the impor- 
tance of it. 





OR the benefit of the reader un- 
skilled in the technique of inter- 
preting graphic charts, it may be 
well to state the results of this analysis 
in less technical terms. During the 
period of this study there is evidence 
that the intermediate movements of 
stack prices, averaging approximate- 
ly six months in length, have been ac- 
companied by a process conveniently 
described as accumulation and dis- 
tribution. This has been reflected by 
a tendency at the beginning of the 
movement for stock prices to gain 
relatively faster than brokers’ loans. 
At the next stage in the typical per- 
formance, loans gain relatively faster 
than prices as stocks are distributed 
from strong to weak hands. A(fter 
this distribution has proceeded for 
some time, the market position weak- 
ens and prices suffer a severe decline 
usually of only a few days duration. 
The test of this theory has been an 
examination of the actual behavior 
of prices in relation to a statistical 
index designed to measure the stage 
of accumulation or distribution. 
While the results are not absolutely 
conclusive, they at least afford a 
strong indication that the movement 
of stocks back and forth between the 
outright investor at one extreme and 
the narrow-margin speculator at the 
other is a strong factor in determin- 
ing the movement of prices and a 
factor that can be measured. 
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O be glad of life because it 
gives you the chance to love and 
to work and play, and to look up at 


the stars. To be satisfied with your 
possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the best 
of them. To despise nothing in the 
world except falsehood and mean- 
ness, and to fear nothing except 
cowardice. To be governed by your 
admiration rather than by your own 
disgusts; to covet nothing that is 
your neighbor’s except his kindness 
of heart and gentleness of manners. 
To think seldom of your enemies, 
often of your friends, and every day 
of Christ ; and to spend as much time 
as you can with body and spirit, in 
God’s out-of-doors. These are little 
guide-posts on the footpath to peace. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
x Ok Ox 
The best executive is the one who 
has sense enough to pick good men 
to do what he wants done, and self- 
restraint enough to keep from med- 
dling with them while they do it.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
* * * 
It is impossible to make people 
understand their ignorance for it re- 
quires knowledge to perceive it; and, 
therefore, he that can perceive hath 
it not—Jeremy Taylor. 
* * 6 


Instead of saying that man is the 
creature of circumstance, it would be 
nearer the mark 


THOUGHTS | 


ON LIFE AND 
~BUSINESS ~ 


HE following poem, printed on 

a card, was recently distributed 
among friends by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr. The author is said to be 
Cecily Hallock, a British writer of 
note. 


Lord of all pots and pans and things, 
since I’ve no time to be 
A saint by doing lovely things for 
watching late with Thee, 
Or dreaming in the twilight, or 
storming Heaven’s gates, 
Make me a saint by getting meals or 
- washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha's 
hands, I have a Mary mind ; 
And when I black the boots and 

shoes, Thy sandals, Lord I find. 
I think of how they trod the earth 
each time I scrub the floor; 
Accept this meditation, Lord, I 
haven't time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love 
and warm it with thy peace, 
Forgive me all my worrying and 
make all grumbling cease. 
Thou who didst love to give men 
food, in room or by the sea, 
Accept this service that I do—I do tt 


unto Thee. 
x Ok Ox 
Standardization means nothing 


more than the raising of the gen- 
eral level, and it can no more sub- 
merge the unusual 


to say that man is man or woman 
the architect of ae . then a lake, the 
circumstance. It dt Tage Sg — bred waters of which 
is character which crowned, except he .strive law- are rising, can 
builds an_ exist- fully.—II Timothy 2:51. submerge a well- 
ence out of cir- built boat. The 


Sent in by 
cumstance. Our 


strength is meas- 
ured by our plas- 
tic power. From 
the same materials 


favorite 


one man builds palaces, another 
hovels; one warehouses, another 
villas. Bricks and mortar are mortar 


and bricks until the architect can 


make them something else.—Carlyle. 
ee 


If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, time 
will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble 
into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal minds, if 
we imbue them with prin- 
ciples, with the just fear of 
God and love of our fellow 
men, we engrave on those 
tablets something that will 
brighten all eternity. — 
Daniel Webster. 


J. Maclniyre, 

Cincinnati, O. What is your 

text? 

book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 





unusual man or 
woman goes 
higher, and after 
the first moments 
of confusion and 
consternation will be spurred to 
greater effort. The people who are 


A_ Forbes 


submerged are not the unusual—in 
short, standardization raises the plane 
of the average; it does not lower that 
of the exceptional man.—Struthers 
Burt. 


* * * 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 
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Pee g Y that sweetens existence 
and makes it wholesome, 
sense of humor, a zest of enjoyment 
—this is the accompaniment of cour. 
age which gives it a supreme valye. 
Something of the high laughter of 
a Cyrano de Bergerac—the world 
needs it. Particularly does the at- 
mosphere of religion need the leayen 
of a little humor. It has been too grey 
and sober and ponderous, and not 3 
little joyless. We should not have 
got into the ridiculous pass that we 
have in America, with our absurd 
discussions and wordy battles over 
impossible doctrines if our ecclesi- 
astics had been possessed of laughter 
in their souls——Dr. Herbert Hitchen, 
*€s 

The best place I know for a young 
man to succeed is where he is by 
better using what he has.—Charles 

M. Schwab. 
—From S. Solem, Des Moines, Ia. 

x ok Ox 


_.. comes from industry 
and from the hard experience 
of human toil. To dissipate it in 
waste and extravagance is disloyalty 
to humanity. This is by no means a 
doctrine of parsimony. Both men 
and nations should live in accordance 
with their means and devote their 
substance not only to productive in- 
dustry, but to the creation of the 
various forms of beauty and the 
pursuit of culture which give adorn- 
ments to the art of life—Calvin 
Coolidge. 
en a 

It is the calling of great men, not 
so much to preach new truths, as to 
rescue from oblivion those old truths 
which it is our wisdom to remember 
and our weakness to forget—Sidney 
Smith. 

, x ok x 

People have been infected with an 
itch for crowds. The’ closeness of 
bodies inhibits mental growth but it 
fills the busy mind with shock ab- 
sorbers. Crowds pad empty spaces 
in human life. Crowds wear down 
the nerves, tire the body, sap human 
energy, sour sweet dispositions— 
nevertheless the itch for crowds must 
be scratched. We will soon awake 
to the realization that we 
have lost the ability for 
self-entertainment, that we 
are afraid to be alone and 
that the enriching experi- 
ence of merging with God 
in solitude has been denied 
us. When there is no soli- 
tude, life shrivels up, vision 
fades and idealism disap- 
pears. — The Rev. John 
Walter Houck. 
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OMETHING less than five 

years ago C. H. McAleer’s 

manufacturing facilities con- 
sisted of a wash-tub in the basement 
of a simple, small flat in Detroit ; to- 
day the C. H. McAleer Company 1s 
supplying more than 90 per cent. of 
the automobile manufacturers with a 
polishing compound. It is doing a 
cross business of several millions of 
dollars yearly—which would indicate 
that despite our immense manufactur- 
ing corporations there. is still room, 
in this country, for a man to start in 
business for himself, if he has a good 
idea. 

“How did you happen to get under 
way?” Mr. McAleer was asked. 

“T don’t know that it ‘just hap- 
pened’,” he corrected. “I was a sales- 
man for an abrasive brick company.° 
I knew something of the manufac- 
turing processes for abrasive brick 
and when the purchasing agent for 
the Fisher Body Corporation told me 
of their troubles in finding a polish 
for lacquer I began thinking that I 
might be able to find an answer for 
their problem. 

“T figured out a formula and went 
to work experimenting with it. I 
used a wash-tub for mixing the con- 
coction and tried it on a pretty seedy 
looking automobile I had. It seemed 
to work. Then I took a sample of 
the mixture to the purchasing agent 
of the Fisher corporation and sug- 
gested he give it atrial. He did. The 
following day he sent for me and 
asked if I could deliver 50 pounds. 
[ told him I couldn’t but would make 
up as much as I could. 


HAT night my wife and my- 

self spent a good many hours 
in the basement of our home, work- 
ing over the wash-tub. In the morn- 
ing I delivered a sackful—it con- 
tained about 40 pounds—and the 
purchasing agent took me into the 
office of Lawrence P. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

“Mr. Fisher quizzed me as to my 
manufacturing facilities and when I 
told him about the wash-tub he 
laughed and suggested: 

“*You can’t do much business on 
that basis. Come with us. We'll 
xX up a mixing room for you. No 
cne will disturb you.’ 

“Td rather not,’ I told him. 
‘While I think I have the right for- 
mula I’m not sure.’ 

McAleer continued with his cellar 
as his base of operations. He re- 
signed from his job with the brick 
company but as orders crowded in 
on him he realized he had to have 


A Wash-Tub 


Contained a 
Fortune 


The Mixture That C. H. 

McAleer Compounded at 

Home Added Polish to the 
Automobile Industry 


By Norman Beasley 


different quarters and more adequate 
facilities. Lawrence P. Fisher loaned 
him $900 for the purchase of a mixer 
and added to this loan by sending a 
crew of men to deliver the mixer and 
set it up in a garage McAleer had 
rented. The business soon outgrew 
the garage and went into a factory 
building. It outgrew these quarters 
and moved again, into a plant of his 
own. ' 

“Ts it true that up to the time of 
starting this business you had always 
worked for someone else?” 

“Yes.” 


66 HAT, then, is the most im- 
portant thing you have learned 
in managing your own affairs?” 

McAleer laughed. 

“If you expected that to be a hard 
question—well, you’re wrong. The 
answer comes in a hurry. I have 
learned that it doesn’t pay to go chas- 
ing around in pastures that don’t 
belong to your particular business. 
What I mean by that is: A man has 
to stay with the business he knows. 
A business man can’t divide his at- 
tentions and I doubt if he can suc- 
cessfully manufacture a number of 
totally unrelated products under one 
roof. 

“The same thing applies to sales 
plans. We have around this place 
two or three dozen sales plans. I 
have studied all of them. So far as 
I can see they are all good. But we 
have only one plan for our organiza- 
tion. We have made but very few 
changes in it. Until it breaks down 
completely we will continue to use it. 

“T believe a great many home of- 
fices get into serious difficulties when 
they begin switching around their 
plans in desperate attempts to in- 
crease their business. Had they se- 
lected a good plan, and stayed with it 
from the beginning, the chances are 
they would gather in all the business 
they could handle. That -is, if their 


product was acceptable. By switch- 
ing around they confuse the men in 
the field and confusion in the field, to 
my way of thinking, breaks up an 
organization much faster than any 
other cause. 


“T do not believe decisions regard- 
ing sales policies—or decisions con- 
cerning any other department of a 
business—should be reached until 
thoroughly threshed out by everyone 
competent to put up a sensible argu- 
ment. Every man, if he is any good 
at all, is blessed with ideas and no 
executive, no matter what his ca- 
pacity, has a right to say an idea isn’t 
good until it has been given a thor- 
ough going over. There are times 
when it is pretty hard to accept the 
opinions of others—it is particularly 
difficult when you know they are 
mistaken. However, it is profitable, 
sometimes, to let them have their 
own way if for no other reason than 
to prove them wrong. 


“Three years ago I supplied one of 
the largest automobile manufacturers 
with a polishing compound. There 
was dissatisfaction. They insisted 
that the polish I recommended would 
not answer their purpose so I sub- 
stituted another. Across the next 
few weeks I made a half dozen 
changes until, finally, the purchasing 
agent told me his company would 
have to seek elsewhere for material. 

“Without making any further sug- 
gestions I cleaned up the finish on a 
car with some polish I had brought 
along and heard the superintendent 
of the paint shop roar: 

“Why in blazes didn’t you give 
us that compound long ago?’ 

““T did. It was the first one I 
recommended to you. Without try- 
ing it you said it wouldn’t work.’ 


sé O-DAY that company is one 
of our best customers. That 
is how we have built up this business. 
By listening to the other fellow. 
Sometimes we have been able to show 
him the right way. There have been 
times when he has been able to help 
us. A man can never know all about 
his own affairs and if he will listen 
to suggestions, and think about them 
—well, I don’t see where there is 
much chance for him to miss. 
“Despite competition, there are 
plenty of opportunities for a man to 
succeed in his own business. As I 
have already said: All he has to do 
is to get the idea and then plug away 
at it for all he is worth. There is no 
substitute for success that beats stick- 
ing on the job and trying to be a 
little intelligent.” 





T no time 

since 

Emancipa- 
tion has the Ne- 
ero achieved 
greater distinction 
nor more recog- 
nition than at 
present. In current literature he 
is almost a fad. Roark Brad- 
ford, Dubose Heyward, Carl 
Van Vechten, and a host of 
others—South and North—have 
in some instances stepped from 
obscurity to popular acclaim 
through literary productions 
based on Negro life. Beginning 
with “Emperor Jones,” there has 
followed a series of stage successes 
including “Porgy,’ Lew _ Leslie’s 
“Blackbirds,” and the mixed cast of 
“Show Boat’, which are currently 
popular. 

Books by Negro authors have been 
equally successful; Negro magazines 
and newspapers are widely read and 
generously quoted in the press; and 
Negro achievement has been re- 
warded with Spingarn and Harmon 
medals. 

It naturally follows that the Negro 
as a buying and consuming group 
should arrest the attention of busi- 
ness; and it also follows that educa- 
tion and an increasing participation 
in the country’s unprecedented pro- 
gress should quicken the Negroes’ 
own efforts towards standard busi- 
ness practices. 

In 1900, Booker T. Washington 
organized the National Negro Busi- 
ness League to’ encourage co-opera- 
tion and efficiency among _ those 
Negroes who were then engaged in 
business. Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
now president of the League, has 
continued the policies of his prede- 
cessor and had added a program of 
service to Negro business. 

The first step in this program of 
service was taken in 1926 when the 
executive committee of the League 


Wy hat the NEGRO 


is Doing in Business 


The Chains have already 


Broken Down one of the social 
barriers in the South 


By Albon T. Holsey 


Secretary, National Negro Business 
League 


recommended that a survey of Negro 
business should be made to ascertain 
definite facts as the basis for analysis 
and systematic expansion into new 
lines of commercial endeavor. 

The survey has been made, and 
the tabulations just completed. The 
following cities were visited by four 
investigators : 

Columbus, Macon, Savannah, and 
Atlanta, Georgia; Mobile and Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Penascola, Jack- 
ville, and “Tallahassee, Florida; 
Charleston and Columbia, South 
Carolina; Charlotte, Winston-Salem, 
and Asheville, North Carolina; 
Knoxville and Nashville, Tennessee ; 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Jackson, 
Mississippi; New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Houston and Dallas, Texas; 
Oklahoma City, Boley, Muskogee, 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma; Kansas City, 
Kansas; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Missouri; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Cleveland and 
Columbus, Ohio; and Richmond, 
Virginia. 

In all 2,757 business enterprises 
were studied, representing an aver- 
age of 83.5 concerns per city. These 
businesses reported 12,607 persons 
employed, or an average of 4.5 per- 
sons each. 

A separate study of sixty financial 


A chain store 

in A ] a b ama 

patronized by 
Negroes 


activities, such as 
building and loan 
associations, in- 
surance com- 
panies, ett, 
showed 5,09 
persons_ en- 
ployed, giving a 
grand total of 17,697 persons at 
work for 2,817 enterprises can- 
vassed. In the sixty financial or- 
ganizations studied, 289 of the 
5,090 persons employed were ex- 
ecutives ; 885 were clerical work- 
ers, and 3,916 were agents and 
field workers. 
The 2,757 other business enter- 
prises—retail and personal serv- 
ice—were divided into twenty-seven 
groups of classifications. Of these 
groups the grocers led with 526, or 
19 per cent.; barbers were second 
with 380, or 14 per cent. Under- 
taking establishments, restaurants, 
drug stores, and automobile supplies 
followed in rank as to percentages of 
the whole number. 

In the matter of employees per 
enterprise, forty-two contractors and 
builders led with a total of 792, or 
20.5 average persons per establish- 
ment. Printers and publishers were 
second with an average of 8.6 per- 
sons per establishment. Drug stores 
average 6.03 persons per store; res- 
taurants 4.6 persons; and grocery 
stores 3.06. Of the 12,607 persons 
employed in Negro stores, 148 are 
white. Contractors and builders led 
with 69 white workers, while 51 
white persons were reported em- 
ployed in Negro grocery stores. 

A segregation of the strictly retail 
group showed the grocers leading 
with 40 per cent. of the total 1,297 
establishments. Restaurants were 
second with 20.4 per cent., and drug 
stores third with 145 per cent. 

The food group was also segre- 
gated. In this group the grocers 
represented 59.47 per cent., and the 
restaurants 35 per cent. A total of 
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The Banker Has Changed 


HE day has gone when bankers o.k’d advertising appropriations in bulk, 
because the amount to be invested seemed in keeping with corpora- 
tion earnings. 


| Now, the banker asks —““What are you doing with that money?. ..What 
are you paying per home reached?... Are you reaching the markets in 
which we can profitably sell our goods?” 


He has learned to study a list of advertising 'media as he studies a list of 
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3,219 persons are employed in the 
strictly food stores, or an average of 
3.6 persons per store. 

Negro business is gratifyingly re- 
sponsive to the appeal for advertis- 
ing. All of 1,703 of the 2,757 re- 
ported that they found advertising 
effective, as against 830 who stated 


that they did not advertise. Of this 
number 1,080 advertise in Negro 
newspapers, 253 in regular daily 


papers, and 412 have found direct- 
by-mail advertising most effective. 

Mergers and corporations among 
Negro business men are still in the 
first stages of development. The 
first big merger of Negro business 
brought three Negro insurance 
companies, The Northeastern Life of 
Newark; The Supreme Life of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and The Liberty Life 
of Chicago, into one company. Of the 
2,757 enterprises studied, only 109, 
or 3.9 per cent., were corporations ; 
335, or 12.1 per cent. were partner- 
ships; while 2,191 were individually 
owned and operated. 

Grocery stores and drug stores 
report that the chains are their 
strongest competitors. Of those 
questioned, 662, or 23.6 per cent., 
report that white independent stores 
are their chief competitors, while 
582, or 21 per cent., make the same 
report concerning independent Negro 
stores. Seventeen Negro stores say 
that mail-order houses make great- 
est inroads upon their trade. 

- Negro stores are dependent on the 
wholesale houses in their districts. 
All of 2,189 of the 2,757 buy ex- 
clusively from local wholesalers, and 
1,142 pay cash for their merchan- 
dise ; 486, or 17.3 per cent., buy from 
supply houses outside their cities and 
448, or 16.2 per cent., buy on credit. 


OST Negro stores and enter- 

prises locate in Negro sections 
of their cities. Most of their trade 
comes from Negroes, and rents are 
lower. The survey, however, shows 
that in forty-six instances Negro es- 
tablishments are located in white sec- 
tions of the city. Nine such estab- 
lishments are barber shops which 
cater exclusively to white trade. Six 
tailors, four restaurants, three gar- 
ages, and two grocery stores are re- 
ported in white sections. 

The mortality of Negro business 
is no higher proportionately than 
white retail establishments. Of the 
2,757 enterprises studied, 883 have 
been in business for ten years or 
more. The seventh year appears to 
be the test year for Negro business 
houses. They move along merrily 
for the first three years, then, for the 
next three years they find survival 
more difficult. In all 148 are six 
years old; 132, seven years old; and 
152, eight years old. 

Negro business must still be 
classed in the “small business group” 
in gross annual volume, for 801 come 
under the $2,000 to $4,999 heading. 


That is the highest point of the gross 
volume curve and from that point 
the curve slowly descends to 15 
which come in the $100,000 to $499,- 
999 class. Only 513 report annual 
volume above $5,000; 252 above 


$10,000; 218 above $15,000; 179 
above $25,000; and 54 above 
$50,000 


Grocery stores, drug stores, auto 
supplies, and contractors and build- 
ers are the most substantial establish- 
ments, judging from the gross vol- 
ume. There are 155 grocery stores, 
52 auto service establishments, and 
111 drug stores above the $10,000 
class. In the $100,000 class, build- 
ing contractors lead with four, un- 
dertakers two, and restaurants two. 

Some very interesting results are 
revealed by the study of ownership, 
for 2,636 of the 2,757 enterprises are 
“Negro owned and operated;” four 
are “white owned and Negro op- 
erated ;” and eight are “Negro owned 
and white operated.” These inter- 
racial aspects indicate a forward 
trend which will be increasingly help- 
ful to Negro business. 


i Dallas, Texas, a man’s furnish- 
ing store has opened a branch 
store in the Negro part of the city 
with a Negro manager and Negro 
salespeople. In Chicago, The L. Fish 
Furniture Company has employed a 
Negro to handle advertising and sales 
promotion plans among Negroes. 
The South Center Department Store 
in Chicago employs a Negro floor 
manager and forty Negro sales- 
women out of an average of one 
hundred salespeople. All of these 
experiments are reported successful 
from the standpoint of efficient sales 
service and increased patronage. 
This interracial operation of 
stores, located in or near Negro sec- 
tions, has not been overlooked by the 
chains. A Piggly Wiggly store in 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, is op- 
erated by a Negro manager and 
clerks. From Chicago came reports 
that A. & P. stores in the famous 
Southside are using 200 Negro 
clerks. Two other chain systems 
have asked the National Negro Busi- 
ness League to gather in data on the 
population, living and buying habits 
of Negroes as the basis for a new 
policy of establishing unit stores 
with Negro managers and clerks. 
Negro independents, like the white 
independents, are seeking new busi- 
ness methods. In Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, fourteen Negro grocers have 
organized a Colored Merchants’ 
Association. They buy in quantities 
at prices which enable them to sell at 
chain store figures, and they advertise 
jointly in the two daily papers of 
Montgomery under the name “C. M. 
A. Stores” which is a well-known 
and popular “buy-word” in Ala- 
bama’s capital city. The wholesale 
grocers of Montgomery are render- 
ing valuable assistance to these Negro 
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co-operative stores and the plan ; 
spreading to other Southern cities 

The Negro buying group in the 
South feels a sense of obligation 4, 
the chains for having solved om 
phase of the race problem. [It Wis 
traditional in the South, particulgy| 
in the small cities, for Negro cy. 
tomers, upon entering a store, to wait 
until all of the white people wep 
served before advancing to the clerks 
to make known their wants. Th 
chains came along with a standar4 
service for all customers and change 
this condition overnight. Now th 
independent white stores who fed 
the pinch of chain competition at 
extending more courtesy to thei 
Negro customers. 





S between loyalty to the chain 
A on the one hand and a desire to 
see Negro-owned stores succeed, 
the other, the Negro buying publi 
will for the next few years becom 
an important factor in the much-dis: 
cussed changing methods of dix 
tribution. 

The report on Negro business just 
completed will be a valuable aid jo 
a study of the problems of distriby- 
tion in the South. Chambers of 
Commerce, advertising agencies, atid 
many national advertisers have te. 
quested information concerning the 
report which shows that serious 
study is being given to the possibili- 
ties in the Negro market. 

Dr. Paul T. Cherington has writ- 
ten the foreword and he also served 
as a member of the advisory com- 
mittee. Concerning the survey, Dr. 
Cherington says: “This survey of 
Negro Business makes available, for 
the first time, tangible and trust- 
worthy facts about certain phases of 
the Negro as a business man. The 
record is a thoroughly creditable one 
and deserves the thoughtful study of 
all who are interested in the future 
of this important branch of Ameti- 
can mercantile interests. 

“There never has been a time in 
the history of American _ business 
when the lot of the small retail 
trader was as difficult as it now 1s, 
and it is much to the credit of those 
Negro business men who are finding 
a place for themselves in_ these 
troublesome retail days that their 
record compares so favorably with 
that of their white confreres and 
competitors.” 

The Advisory Committee oi the 
Survey included : 

Dr. William M. Steuart, Director 
of the Census Bureau; Dr. Robert.R. 
Moton, Principal, Tuskegee Institute, 
and President, National Business 
League; Dr. Frank M. Surface, 
U. S. Department of Commerce; 
C. C. Spaulding, President, North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Durham, N. C.; A. L 
Lewis, President, Afro - Americat 
Life Insurance Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Dr. Monroe N. Work. 
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Hike average American thinks 

of Spain as a nation tucked 

away in a corner of the world, 
little influencing or influenced by 
those mighty currents we call prog- 
ress ; picturesque but passive. 

There is a New Spain—so new that 
the rest of the world may be for- 
given for not yet fully grasping the 
fact; but 1929 is the year of revela- 
tion. At the great International Ex- 
positions of Seville and Barcelona, 
the curtains will be thrown back and 
the spotlight will reveal a Dynamic 
Spain; a Spain that is thinking not 
of the past but of railroads and high- 
ways and hydro-electric power, and a 
more glorious future. 

Spain stayed out of the World 
War, and those years which brought 
such disaster to victors and _ vaii- 
quished alike, gave her a golden op- 
portunity, and her industry a chance 
The collapse of other currencies gave 
the peseta a new value. Even be- 
fore the War, Seville had planned to 
invite the nations to a cultural expo 
sition; no sooner was the War over. 
than Barcelona, the chief industria! 
city of the Peninsula, announced a 
project for an industrial fair. 

There are about 22,000,000 people 
in Spain, yet the number possessing 
buying power above the bare necessi- 
ties of life is presently only about 4.- 
000,000. Eliminating children and 
dependents, there are fully twice four 
million to be raised to the buying 
class by the industrial expansion and 
new prosperity now begun. The 
present national income is estimated 
at $3,500,000,000. Seventy per cent. 
of the population lives by agriculture. 
Spain leads the world as a producer 
of olives and olive oil, and is first in 
Europe in respect to oranges, and sec- 
ond in Europe as a grower of rice. 





Typify 


Galloway 
The Entrance to the Exposition City of 


1929, in Barcelona, Spain 


In the breeding of goats, asses and 
mules, Spain also leads Europe; and 
the production of wheat is very large. 
But against this agricultural back- 
ground—sufficiently preponderant to 
insure against any sudden disturbance 
of the balance—industrial enterprise 
grows apace. The present value of 
the industrial enterprises of Spain is 


estimated in excess of $8,000,000,000. 


HE Catalonian textile industries 

are the greatest single element in 
Spain’s industrial capital. There are 
about 750 textile mills, with 68,000 
looms and 2,460,000 spindles, and aa 
annual production valued at more 
than $350,000,000. Next in import- 
ance are the metallurgical industries, 
with 475 plants and over 165,000 
people employed in mining and manu- 
facture. There are also in Spain 165 
paper mills, and over 3,000 distiller- 
ies with an output of more than 80,- 
000,000. 

Here are, obviously, markets of the 
highest interest to the American ex- 
port trade. The textile industry has 
long been an important customer for 
American cotton and accounts for a 
large proportion of Spain’s imports 
from the United 
States, valued = in 
1927 at $73,772,000. 
But why should not 
the spindles and tne 
looms as well as the 


cotton, come from 
America ? Textile 
machinery — paper- 


making machinery— 
power - plants — 
machine-tools — 
Spain is a market for 
them all; while fields 
still ploughed by the 
ass and the ox cry 


Seville 


and Barcelona 


NEW 






Spain 


By M. Ventura 


Delegate to United States, — 
Barcelona. International Exhibition 


out for tractors, 
reapers, binders 
and other Ameri- 
can agricultural 
machines. 

But there is an- 
other Spanish mar- 
ket for American 
products which 
overshadows _ that 
provided by the ex- 
pansion of private 
industrial enter- 
prise. This is the 
market provided by 
the stupendous pro- 
gram of public 
works initiated by 
the De Rivera gov- 
ernment. 

In 1926, a plan 
was laid down pro- 


The Old and 
the New Trans- 
port at the Co- 
lumbus Monu- 
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In southern Oregon is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. T his 
is Crater Lake, blue as indigo, 
round as a saucer, six miles wide. 


Ages ago a volcano, probably 
15,000 feet high, held its flaming 
torch above the Pacific’s shore. 
Then it grew cold, glaciers took 
form, and great rivers sprang 
away to cut the Klamath, Rogue 
and Umpqua river valleys of to- 
day. At some later date a cata- 
clysm engulfed the upper half of 
this vast mountain. Seventeen 
cubic miles of stone sank inwards 


rater Lake ~Natures 


See this and the whole Pacific Coast — 
Low summer fares start May 15 


—the mountain had swallowed 
itself. In time, rain and meltin 
snow gave the pit a living lake. 


In 1853 a party of prospectors 
were ranging over the Cascade 
Mountains in search of a lost 
mine. The mine was not to be 
found. But the horse of one rider 
stopped suddenly, his feet planted 
ata steep brink. A thousand feet 
below lay this round, weird, flash- 
ing lake of deepest blue. For 
years the magic lake remained 
almost inaccessible, although 
stories of its mystery and beauty 
spread around the world. But 
today it is readily reached 











from Southern Pacific’s 
SHaAstTaA RouTe—amosten- 
joyable stopover between 
Portland and San Francisco. 
Comfortable motor stages 
in the travel season, July 1 














Through glorious mountain 
scenery on the Shasta Route. 


e 


mystery 


to September 20, connect with 
Southern Pacific at either Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls or Chiloquin 
to bear the visitor through virgin 
forests to the Lake’s craggy rim. 
Good accommodations are avail- 
able at the Lake. With its sur- 
rounding forests, pinnacles and 
neighbor lakes, Crater Lake is 
now a national park and play- 
ground. 


See the whole Pacific Coast 


Crater Lake is only one of the play- 
grounds accessible by Southern 
Pacific, whose four great routes 
penetrate and explore the West. 
No other railroad offers such a 
choice of routes. You can go west 
one way, return another; stop- 
over anywhere. Low summer 
fares will be in effect May 15, re- 
turn limit October 31. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Write to E. W. Crapp, 310 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, for 
these two free illustrated books: 
“Crater Lake’ and “ How Best to 
See the Pacific Coast’. 
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viding for the ex- 
penditure of more 
than $600,000,000 
for public works 
over a period of ten 
years. These pub- 
lic works will in- 
clude hydro-electric 
projects, the exten- 
sion and moderni- 
zation of railroads, 
the improvement of 
port facilities, and 
various other devel- 
opments. 

Spain is a moun- 
tainy land. Where 
there are moun- 
tains, there are falling streams, and 
where there are falling streams, 
there are hydro-electric potentialities. 
At present, those potentialities are de- 
veloped in Spain to the extent of 
700,000 horsepower; but more than 
3,000,000 horsepower remains to be 
developed. There is sufficient poten- 
tial hydro-electric power in Spain to 
supply the needs of a large part of 
Europe. And Spanish electric de- 
velopment is not limited even to this 
magnificent reserve of water-power. 
The coal reserves in the Asturias are 
estimated at 5,500,000,000 tons. 


Andalusia 


% 
<2 


HE principal Spanish railroads 

are now electrified. The pub- 
lic works program contemplates the 
complete electrification of the 10,000 
miles of existing railways, and of the 
1,500 miles now under contract. 

As if that were not a sufficiently 
vigorous and ambitious program for 
a nation supposedly backward and 
somnolent, the Government will 
spend an additional $130,000,000 for 
modern roads, to which the munic- 
ipalities will add additional millions 
until a splendid system of touring 
routes covers the whole Peninsula. 

Furthermore, there is a separate 
appropriation of $30,000,000 for air- 
ports and airplanes. And over the 
same ten years, Spain will spend 
$146,000,000 on her navy, $105,000,- 
000 on her army, and $33,000,000 on 
a school program. More than one 
billion, forty-four million dollars 
pledged to a definite ten-year program 
of ‘national development in every 
phase and aspect! Here surely is a 
nation which has heeded the “Go!” 
sign on the road of progress—a na- 
tion dashing forward in high! 

This comprehensive plan for hy- 
dro-electric development, railway ex- 
tension and_ electrification, road- 
building, port improvement, naval 
construction, military modernization, 
mercantile marine subsidies, airplane 
construction and airport development, 
holds an obvious invitation to Ameri- 
can industry, seeking export outlets. 
Incidentally: the plan does not de- 
pend upon the dominance of Primo 
De Rivera; the program, worked out 
in co-operation with the leading 
financial interests of the country. 


Hauling Straw in 





PAIN has a great role still 

to play in Spanish Amer- 
ica and her trade is gaining, 
was the report made at a re- 
cent conference of the thir- 
ty-six Spanish Chambers of 
Commerce. Count del An- 
des, Minister of National 
Economy, said that Spain 
could not lose neither her in- 
fluence nor her trade because 
of advances by American 
commerce. Increased ship- 
ping facilities, a foreign trade 
bank, a steamship line to the 

Pacific, are projected. 


would go on the same if he retired 
from the scene; and, significantly, 
the bonds issued to finance the pub- 
lic works program are selling above 
par. 

The road building program holds 
an invitation not only to the manu- 
facturers of machinery in that field. 
but to the automobile and motor truck 
industry. There were, in 1927, 24,- 
504 passenger automobiles and motor 
trucks in Spain—not much more than 
1 per cent. of what there should be 
—of which 13,686 were American. 
American cars and trucks command 
the field. In the high-priced class, 
there are twice as many American 
cars as there are other foreign makes 
King Alfonso, noted as a skilled 
and daring driver, dashes about in 
a Packard eight—and in the medium 
and low-priced classes, American 
cars lead by three to one. But there 
should be 2,000,000 more cars in 
Spain. The products of American 
automotive factories, along with 
American agricultural implements, in- 
ternal combustion engines, steam- 
shovels and machine tools, have en- 
tered largely into the 500 per cent. 
increase in Spain’s imports in the last 
ten years, and will doubtless account 
for a still larger proportion of those 
imports in the near future. 

Probably the most significant illus- 
tration of the welcome which Spain 
is prepared to extend to American 
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enterprise is to be 
found in the reor. 
ganization of the 
Spanish _ telephone 
system by contract 
with the subsidiary 
of the Internationa] 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Corpora- 
tion known as the 


Compafiia  Tele- 
fonica Nacional de 
Espafia. 
Telephony in 
Spain had lan. 
guished in the 


hands of a large 
number of small 
and local concerns and a government 
operated system built up chiefly by 
the recapture of expired concessions. 
In 1924 the Spanish Government 
turned away from the system of state- 
controlled telephone service, and 
made a contract with the Compaiiia 
Telefonica Nacional. At that time 
there were not much more than 80,- 
000 telephones in Spain. Something 
more than 40,000 of these were in cit- 
ies of more than 50,000 population— 
an average of 1.5 instruments to 
every 100 inhabitants. 


Galloway 


A’ ADRID, with a population of 
760,000, had 11,410 telephone 
installations; Barcelona, with 720,- 
000 inhabitants, had 12,500. Con- 
trasting these figures with the 102,- 
100 telephones serving Cincinnati's 
585,200 inhabitants, and the 162,100 
telephones serving the 722,000 per- 
sons in Los Angeles, one gets an idea 
of the almost virgin field opened up. 
and the task undertaken, by the sub- 
sidiary of “International Tel. & Tel.” 
It is calculated that within a decade, 
the number of telephone installations 
in Spain will have increased by 400 
per cent. During 1928, automatic 
service has been installed in Barce- 
lona, Seville, Madrid and Cordoba. 
and Spain has been put in immediate 
long-distance telephonic touch with 
Great Britain, Switzerland, the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, the United States. 
Cuba and Mexico. 

The outward signs of this twen- 
tieth century Spanish Renaissance 
are the great expositions at Seville 
and Barcelona. More than $100,- 
000,000 will have been spent in pre- 
paring these expositions before they 
are opened by His Majesty, Don A!- 
fonso XIII. In both cities, ali 
buildings are of permanent construc 
tion: no plaster, but steel, stone and 
brick. They will stand after the ex- 
positions close, devoted to public pur- 
poses—in Seville, several of them will 
be used by the University. At that 
citv it has already been determined 
that the American pavilion will be- 
come the permanent headquarters for 
various American organizations. 

An International Light Fair has 
been made the central feature of the 
Barcelona show. Light will be the 
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_ DAY, as for almost fifty years, The substitution of efficient business 

a cash registers mean National machinery for the slowness and in- 

00 Cash Registers throughout the world. accuracy of hand methods. 

tic Yet, in addition, The National Cash To meet this problem we produce 

e- Register Company is serving thou- bank posting machines that insure 

Na. sands of businesses with machines Correct entries. Fare registers, for 

te other than cash registers. motor-coaches and interurban cars. 

th B ; Credit authorizing systems. The fin- 

h- anks, motor-coaches and laundries et cash registers ever built. Special 

"i have little in common, yet each has a registers, for filling stations. Ac- 

National Cash Register product, counting, analysis and bookkeeping 

n- designed to meet its needs. machines for every office. 

4 Hotels, instalment houses and gas- § Wherever there is a need for efficient 

le oline stations present problems as business control—wherever records 

).- varied as the merchandise and service are kept and money handled—there 

e- they sell. National Cash Register is a National Cash Register system 









































products provide each with accurate, 
detailed information and records. 


Their common problem is one not 
of individual conditions but of uni- 
versal importance to all business: 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, AND PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Modern machine systems for every business, -riced from $60 up, in the U. S.A. 


to fill the need at a price to fit 
every purse. 
Thus, a famous name takes a new 
and broader meaning to the world 
of business. 






































Stamping Capacity 
To Team-up With 
Your Production 
Program 
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ONG-established manufacturers who have 


been through the experience 
duction “upsets” 
recurrence of such situations 
switching to G. P. & F. as their 
source of stamping supply. 
The 15-acre G. P. & F. plant is keyed 
to “team-up” with any production pro- 


by 


gram—prompt delivery in any quantity 
is assured. In unexpected emergencies 
—when production must be speeded—- 
G. P. & F. makes available an organiza- 
tion of 1500 skilled workmen and every 
known facility for quality and quantity 
production—at lowest possible prices. 


Besides service, G. P. & F. offers the 
advantages of 49 years’ experience in 
pressed metal work. . Thus G. P. & F. 
engineers are able to make helpful sug- 
gestions in the designing of new prod- 
ucts or models and the modernizing of 
old ones. Many parts made of castings, 
forgings, wood parts, etc., have been 
improved in design, lessened in weight 


and reduced in cost by the use oil 
pressed or stamped metal. 
Why not improve your product? Send 


a sample to G. P. & F. for suggestions 
and estimates. There is no obligation. 


guard against the 
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Commander Byrd’s Snow Flyer 


The pressed steel “Snow-shoes”’ 
shown above were designed by 
G. P. & F. engineers and pro- 
duced at the G. P. & F. plant 
for the Snow Flyer Corp., New 
Holstein, Wis. Inset photo— 
Commander Byrd’s Snow Flyer, 
equipped with G. P. & F. “Snow 
Shoe” chains. 


Write for a 
copy of our 
booklet, 
“STAMPINGS” 


V 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


1376 St. Paul Ave., 
356 W. Ohio St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, III. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities in All Parts of the Country 





“KNOWING HOW 


G.P.&F. STAMPING 





SINCE ’SI” 
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theme ; light in all its aspects and ap- 
plications—to the arts and the jp. 
dustries—light as the modern mediuy) 
of decoration, a utility and an art, |, 
the Plaza of Fine Arts, there jj! 
be a colossal luminous fountain, 9; 
1,200,000 candlepower. Five 1109 
hp. motors, motivating a million gal. 
lons of water an hour, will send jets 
in thirty directions, and ten times x 
high as the fountain of Versailles: 
and through these arching jets, 2 
kaleidoscopic, fantastic, magical illy- 
mination will play. Night by night, 
and hour by hour, the color scheme 
will change; the power of light will 
work witching transformations. 
There wiil be gardens of luminoy; 
glass flowers; there will be rivers oj 
light. And amid = such fairy-like 
scenes, the great engines and 
machines of modern industry will be 
displayed; the products of all lands, 
and the products of Spain herseli, 
There will be a complete village oj 
Old Spain, consisting of 320 build- 
ings, made to the exact measurements 
which a corps of architects have made 
in remote corners of the Peninsula; 
an ancient Benedictine monastery, « 
replica of the famous City Hall at 
Valderrobles, reproductions of cot- 
tages dating, some of them, back to 
the 6th century A. D.; and in this old 
village, the traditional cottage indus- 
tries of old Spain will be carried on 
by peasant artisans. 

Not far away, several important 
international congresses, gatherings 
of modern men to deal with modern 
problems—including the International 
Peace Congress—will be held. 

The Seville Exposition will be 
more particularly devoted to remind- 
ing the world of Spanish leadership 
in the fine, applied and decorative 
arts; and the exhibits of other na- 
tions will be cultural rather than in- 
dustrial. Several international cul- 
tural congresses will be held there: 
and displays of painting and sculp- 
ture and architecture, porcelain and 
pottery and glassware. Yet Seville, 
too, will remind the world of Spain’s 
new concern with practical matters; 
for there has recently been com- 
pleted the Canal Alfonso XIII, cost- 
ing $20,000,000, which makes 
Seville, 60 miles from the Atlantic, 
a seaport capable of docking great 
ocean-going ships. 

The steamships of the Spanish 
Royal Mail Line are but one of the 
means of transport to Spain. Ships 
cabins are crowded—and their holds, 
and those of numerous tramp ships. 
loaded to capacity—with American 
visitors and American goods en route 
to Seville and Barcelona, to the New 
Spain. 








There is hardly anything in this 
world that some men cannot make 4 
little worse and sell a little cheaper. 
and the people who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful prey.— 
Ruskin. 
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Textile mill machinery is especi- 
ally indicated. More than three- 
fourths of cotton mill machinery 
business is within overnight ride 
of Atlanta. Labor is readily adapt- 
able to this type of production, 
and skilled machinists are avail- 
able. Production costs are cut 
deeply by fundamental econo- 
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if you AEE an Officer, Director or Stockholder 
in any one of these industries, find out how much Extra Profit your 
company can make from ATLANTA Location 


cA thorough engineering survey of 
Industry’s needs and a cross-check of the ad- 
vantages Atlanta offers, point to outstanding 
opportunities in twenty major industrial 
groups. Those discussed briefly above are 
typical. 

Atlanta has become Distribution City to the 
fast growing South because of unparalleled 
transportation facilities by rail, by road, by 
air. The Atlanta Industrial Area has rapidly 
developed in manufactures because labor, 
power*, raw material, low taxes, low building 
costs, equable climate and other vital factors 
meet here to cut costs and increase dividends. 


More than a thousand of America’s out- 
standing concerns have chosen Atlanta as 





regional headquarters for their distribution in 
the South. Many of these started with a sales- 
man in the territory, and progressed to branch 
factories as the volume of business warranted, 
and as the production economies showed profit- 
opportunity. 

The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is prepared 
to give you a full and detailed report of the 
situation here as it affects your business. With- 








Send for this Booklet! 
It ins the fund I 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern branch. 











out charge or obligation, and in the strictest 
confidence, we will make a first-hand survey 
for you if you will write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9103 Chamber of Commerce Building 


*Construction of a huge power plant 
on the outskirts of Atlanta has been 
authorized by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. Costing several million dollars, 
with a capacity of 100,600 horsepower, 
the plant, equal to the iargest of its 
kind in the South, adds a° great re- 
serve of power to the already adequate 
facilities of the Atlanta Industrial Area. 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


i“ 





Life crowds you closely 


The annoyance one feels in a 


traffic jam is a good measure of 


the value one sets on his time. 
With every moment precious, 
you simplify many of your 
every-day habits to gain time 
for the ever-increasing demands 
your business affairs make upon 
you. 

Apply the time-saving habit 
to the most important of vour 
affairs—the making of your in- 
vestments. Instead of spread- 
ing your time thinly over half 





a dozen sources of investment 
information, put your invest- 
ment problems in the hands 
of a house such as The National 
City Company. Our competent 
investment organization with 
117 years of investment experi- 
ence behind it can give you 
time-and-worry-saving advice in 
rounding out your holdings from 
our broad lists of sound securi- 
ties. Telephone the nearest of 
our 50 American branch offices 
today. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
































E extend the facilities of our 


organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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Giant Banks for Giant 
Business 


(Continued from page 22) 


of control over diverse banking prop- 
erties. Multiple banking in these 
phases is still largely obscure and 
conjectural since their operations are 
not necessarily matters of public rec. 
ord and frequently such inter-rela- 
tionships are designedly withheld 
from public view. No local banker 
knows whether he or his competitor 
will be the next to feel the cold touch 
of the shadow. 

Whatever way it is looked at, or 
whatever form it appears in, the 
Bank Merger is not only, a force that 
is breaking down many time-honored 
structures and traditions of banking 
thought and sweeping it completely 
away from its position of conserva- 
tive devotion to established condi- 
tions with almost panic precipitancy 
—it is also an economic development 
of very great and direct importance 
to the corporate and individual busi- 
ness interests of the nation as a 
whole, whether mercantile, industrial, 
financial or personal. 

First, consider somewhat in par- 
ticular the direct bank merger move- 
ment in which there is a consolida- 
tion of previously independent units, 
generally competing, but not neces- 
sarily hostile, although sometimes so. 
There are two distinct aspects of this 
movement. One comprises the merg- 
ers and consolidations taking place 
in the great cities. The other has to 
do with those going on in the rural 
districts. The distinction here is 
more than one merely of location. 
These two divisions of the movement 
have characteristics indicating essen- 
tial differences both in motive and 
economic significance. 


N the country districts the bank 

merger movement is chiefly inter- 
esting because of its relationship witli 
the great agony of bank failures 
through which rural banking has 
been passing during the last half- 
dozen years. These failures have 
been due mainly to over-banking and 
resulting internecine competition 
among banks in many sections, to in- 
adequate capital and to an under- 
supply of properly qualified men to 
consider country banks along sound 
lines. The merger of competing 
banks where these various conditions 
existed has been the outstanding cor- 
rective of the unsound elements in 
rural banking which the failure epi- 
demic reflected. Mergers have elimi- 
nated hundreds of weak banks, have 
consolidated capital into stronger 
units, have reduced banking over- 
head and have done away with cut- 
throat competition, The progress of 
bank failures has been stopped in 
many directions by this movement. 

Sometimes these local mergers in 
the country districts have come about 
through voluntary action on the part 
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Anaconda Copper 


Brass and Bronze 


in the new 


National City Building 


N the recently completed home of the National 
City Company, New York, Anaconda Brass 
Pipe was used in the hot and cold water lines, and 
the drinking water system. The ornamental metal 
work, inside and out, is of enduring Anaconda 
Bronze, and the vault doors are protected from 
acetylene torch attack, by Anaconda Copper. 


Large quantities of copper were also used in the 
electrical work, heating and ventilating systems, 
roofing and sheet metal work, elevator apparatus, 
etc. All told, 372,000 pounds of Copper and its 
Alloys, Brass and Bronze, were used in the Na- 
tional City Building. This is a typical example of 
the use of Copper, Brass and Bronze by architects 
and engineers who are safeguarding clients’ invest- 
ments, and reducing operating expenses by using 
metals that last. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in all the Principal Cities 













































McKim, Mead @ White 
Architects 


The Geo. A, Fuller Co. 
General Contractor 


Jarcho Bros., Inc. 
Plumbing Contractors 


A. E. Stearns 
Sheet Metal Contractor 


Lord Electric Co. 


Electrical Contractor 








ANACONDA COPPER 


BRASS Anat dwoA 


BRONZE 








































































































































































Quickening 
Pulse 


THERE is a quickening pulse in the arteries 
of trade and traffic of small-town America. 
A quickening brought about largely by 
the towns themselves through an awakened 


consciousness of their own importance. 
For the small town, with its healthy and 


unhurried living conditions, its unoppres- 
sive costs and its economical electric power 
supply, has become the new industrial 
frontier. Here, new enterprises are finding 
footholds— old enterprises an advanta- 
geous location for expanded production 
units. To 3,600 small and medium-size 
towns, the Middle West Utilities System is 
supplying an adequate, dependable and 
economical electric power supply, thus en- 
abling these towns to claim their rightful 
place in the new industrial scheme. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
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of competing bankers, who have seen 
the road to better conditions anq 
have followed it as a matter of or. 
dinary business common sense. [p 
many cases, however, action has heen 
brought about through the persuasion 
or even virtual compulsion of State 
bank supervisory authorities, whose 
examinations of banks under their 
jurisdictions have shown them that 
the only way to strengthen many a 
local situation was through union. 

Thus, the bank merger movement 
in the country districts, generally 
speaking, has been a widely accepted 
measure to cure weak bank condi- 
tions. The bank failure flood of re- 
cent years and the country bank 
merger tidal wave represent, there- 
fore, the ruthless working of the law 
of supply and demand. The supply 
of banks had outgrown demand and 
the inevitable result was curtailment. 
The country bank failure epidemic 
started the correction. The country 
bank merger movement is completing 
it. It has brought business annihila- 
tion to many banks and to many 
bankers but the laws of economics 
are no respecters of institutions and 
of persons. 


HIS country bank phase obvi- 

ously is essentially different in 
motives and significance from the 
merger movement in the big cities 
where it is going on with more spec- 
tacular fireworks in respect to the 
size of the banks it is creating, but in 
less significant numbers than in the 
country districts. The banking situa- 
tion in the cities is universally one of 
strength and not of weakness. Com- 
petition there is keen but not destruc- 
tive. The bank failure movement of 
recent years, therefore, has left the 
cities untouched. An occasional fail- 
ure in the cities has been for special 
reasons individual in scope and not 
symptomatic of general conditions 
such as prevailed in many country 
districts. The bank merger move- 
ment in the cities has not been to 
cure weakness, but to make the 
strong even stronger. 

There has been, of course, the mo- 
tive of eliminating uneconomic du- 
plication of facilities and overhead, 
but an important motive has been 
the seeking of great bankers, to 
whom the running of huge institu- 
tions has become routine, for the re- 
newed stimulus and sense of power 
and achievement to be found in the 
construction and management of 
even more mammoth institutions. 
Another motive has doubtless been 
more fundamentally economic, and 
that is that banking has found it nec- 
essary to match in its own dimen- 
sions the growing dimensions in 
which modern business is carried on 
in the United States. 

Banks are restricted as to the per- 
centage of their capital funds they 
may loan to a single interest—10 per 
cent. for the national and many State 
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Heres a big 


opportunity for American 
industrial and commercial 
concerns with South Amer- 
ican interests, and South 
American firms with American con- 
nections, to have motion pictures 
taken “below the equator” at a cost 
no higher than charged in the 
United ‘States! 


A complete Visugraphic Pictures unit — 
directors, scenario writers, cameramen, 
technicians— is now en route for the 
East Coast of South America, where it 
will make a film record of industrial, 
commercial, and scenic features of Brazil, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine. The ex- 
pedition will be “on location” for several 
months, thus affording ample time for 
making industrial pictures for American 
and South American companies. Pictures 
already contracted for will be a series for 
the Munson Steamship Line and a one- 
reeler for Buenos Aires’ leading news- 
paper, “La Nacion.” A special service 
will be arranged for distribution of films 
in Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argen- 
tina. The expedition can be extended to 
include Venezuela and the West Indies. 


Industrial motion pictures have a place 
in your program of expansion. This ex- 
pedition affords opportunity for getting a 
flat price for any length of picture you 
may have in mind without the heavy 
costs of transportation and unit main- 
tenance. 


Write for full particulars at once 
to Dept. FM 


VisUGRAPHIC 
PICTURES, INC. 
247 Park Avenue : New York 


Desire Gynec 

























































bank systems, although this restric- 
tion is more liberal in some State 
jurisdictions. Therefore, as a bank 
enlarges its capital funds it can un- 
dertake to extend larger lines of 
credit to its big business customers 
and as it aggregates under a single 
organization larger volumes of de- 
posits and a greater diversity of 
functions it can more easily and effi- 
ciently handle the enlarged require- 
ments of this age of business giants. 


bp big city bank merger move- 
ment has given the United States, 
East and West, an imposing array 
of great banks, with resources run- 
ning all the way from $500,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000 each, whereas only 
a relatively few years ago New York 
alone could boast of, and was satis- 
fied with, maximum banks showing 
resources that fluctuated between the 
half and three-quarter billion dollar 
marks, while other leading financial 
centers were duly proud of banks 
cast in 100 million to 200 or 300 mil- 
lion dollar measures. 

To-day there are four banks in 
the United States, as the results of 
mergers, with assets well above a 
billion dollars each. Three of them 
are in New York, one of them in 
Chicago. Chicago also has another 
$600,000,000 merger-built bank. Los 
Angeles similarly has a $600,000,000 
unit, and San Francisco an $850,- 
000,000 institution with 300 branches 
throughout the State. Every other 
important industrial and _ business 
center of the nation, through merg- 
ers, has created for itself banking 
machinery commensurate with the 
enlarged size of the business enter- 
prises and trade volumes now char- 
acteristic of it. 


This coming together of such 
mighty financial masses is not with- 
out its serious personal consequences. 
Usually the problem of providing 
proper positions for the double set 
of chairmen, vice-chairmen and 
presidents presented by the partici- 
pating banks to the merged institu- 
tion is solved by setting up a new 
and complex hierarchy of chief ex- 
ecutives and super-executives afford- 
ing for each a new dignity compat- 
ible with his prior importance and 
ambitions. This situation often, in 
fact, has to be ironed out amicably 
to clear the way for the merger itself 
since frequently these leading per- 
sonalities represent substantial or 
even dominant stockholding influ- 
ences and must be satisfied. 

Isut things do not always run so 
smoothly with the lower official per- 
sonnel. There is a long double file 
made up of vice-presidents, cashiers 
and assistant cashiers. Frequently at 
the head of the files are men whose 
careers had been leading them to 
assured presidencies in the merging 
banks, but under the merger they in 








effect became junior to the new array 
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mand “twice-written” let- 
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Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
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and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 
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of super-officers and find themselves 
back at a point, relatively, that they 
had passed several years ago. An 
analogous unsettlement and setback 
to personal ambitions and hard-won 
place runs down the line. In this 
respect Bank Merger is casting a 
blighting shadow over many a prom- 
ising banking career—and the rumor 
thereof is bringing a foreshadowing 
of uneasiness and fear to many in 
this hitherto most stable and secure 
of businesses. 


Between the direct bank merger 
movement as sketched in the forego- 
ing and the indirect merger move- 
ment, embracing the chain, group or 
holding company methods, there are 
many obvious enough differences of 
structure and , procedure—but ‘there 
is a more important difference in the 
spirit of the two that is not so obvi- 
ous. 

The direct merger is motivated pri- 
marily by considerations of strength- 
ening, broadening or generally im- 
proving banking instrumentalities as 
such to enable them more efficiently 
to serve industrial and commercial 
customers along strictly banking lines. 


The indirect bank merger move- 
ment is motivated primarily by in- 
vestment considerations — the pur- 
chase, on one hand, of the stocks and 
controls of successful banks so as to 
gain for the central control group the 
investment returns on their opera- 
tions—and, on the other hand, the 
use of the controlled group of banks 
as an investment market buying unit, 
gaining, again for the central group, 
unusual and profitable strategic ad- 
vantages in this field. 


STRIKING illustration of these 

statements is furnished by a 
recent promotion of an enterprise 
which aimed at becoming the most 
ambitious chain or group banking or- 
ganization in the United States. Its 
literature specifically emphasized at 
every point that the basic intention 
was to promote the banking effi- 
ciency of all banks coming under its 
influence along the lines of their 
proper banking functions, but never- 
theless it was obvious that the pro- 
moters of the plan had the invest- 
ment viewpoint and motives rather 
than the essential banker approach. 
The plan embraced the formation of 
a super-corporation to act as the 
holding company of a group of sub- 
sidiary regional corporations, which 
in turn would act as holding compa- 
nies of controlling interests in chains 
of banks in their respective districts. 
The plan contemplated covering the 
entire United States with this one 
system. 

Along more or less ambitious lines 
there have been organized and are in 
operation in various parts of the 
country a number of group or chain 
banking enterprises similarly colored 
with this two-way investment ap- 


proach in connection with the opera- 
tion of individual bank units. It is 
an application of the investment trust 
idea in that it contemplates the hold- 
ing by the parent companies of stock 
in a number of institutions, but it is 
an extension of and departure from 
the investment trust idea in that it 
goes further and enters into the con- 
trol and super-management of the 
underlying enterprises. 

In some cases chain bank systems 
have been developed without the in- 
terposition of a holding company— 
that is, through the direct purchase 
by a dominant bank of controlling 
interests in a number of other banks, 
sometimes embracing an extensive 
area, which it uses in subordination 
to its own banking and investment 
plans. This procedure has been fol- 
lowed in some States where branch 
banking is illegal and chain banking 
systems have been set up in order to 
avoid conflict with the law and at the 
same time obtain some of the ad- 
vantages of multiple banking. 


OME of these chain bank sys- 


tems appear to be soundly con- ' 
others» 


structed and financed but 
have proved to be flimsy structures 
that came down with a crash that 
added multiple figures to the bank 
failure records. This was true in a 
central western State where a number 
of chain bank systems collapsed due 
to the fact that the members carried 
their reserves with the parent bank 
and when the parent bank failed they 
all failed; or obversely, when several 
of the members got into difficulties 
the parent bank was affected and 
ultimately the entire chain. 


The chain banking system has 
brought into the field of banking a 
distinctly new problem, especially 
from the point of view of public su- 
pervision. Although the component 
parts of a chain banking system may 
be subject to supervision individually, 
the system as a whole is not. Non- 
banking holding companies repre- 
senting the central control of a chain 
are not themselves engaged in the 
business of banking and, therefore, 
are not subject to examination by 
either State or national banking au- 
thorities. Even a bank serving as the 
parent in a chain of banks is subject 
to such supervision only to the ex- 
tent of its own operations. 


Again, these chains frequently em- 
brace both State and national banks 
and the State banks may be located 
in one or more State jurisdictions. 
Moreover, the component members 
may be both members and non-mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve system. 
Under these conditions there is no 
direct or indirect way by which a 
chain banking scheme can be made 
subject to supervision under either a 
Federal or a single State bank code. 
The supervision and examination of 
the members of a chain bank system, 





‘operating 
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therefore, is piecemeal and can not by 
organized or co-ordinated into super. 
vision of the chain as such ag , 
whole. 


OW many chain banking gy. 
tems there are operating in th 
United States to-day and how many 
banks are linked up in them is veile 
in obscurity. As a matter of fact, jt 
is known that a certain amount oj 
intentional concealment is maintaine 
in respect to some effective, even ; 
informal, chain systems now operat. 
ing. This is especially true in a cer. 
tain State where branch banking js 
wholly prohibited and where some oj 
the loudest opponents to any intro- 
duction of branch banking into tha 
jurisdiction are known to be enjoy- 
ing many of the advantages of 
branch banking through operating 
what are virtually chain systems by 
means of covert ownership of con- 
trolling interests in a number of unit 
banks whose operations are con- 
ducted for mutual benefit as against 
competitors. Open legalized branch 
banking would destroy these clan- 
destine advantages. 

On the other hand, there are 
number of other chain bank organi- 
zations that are frankly and openly 
their systems on_ both 
statewide and interstate lines. Their 
operations are under the direction of 
strong and successful bankers, they 
are equipped with adequate financial 
structures and their practical opera- 
tion combines with their investment 
intent a sincere purpose to render 
better and broader banking services 
along strictly banking lines for the 
economic welfare of the communi- 
ties in which they are operating. 


It is very likely, in fact, that in 


some instances chains will serve 
communities or territories more 
effectively and stimulatingly than 


could independent unit banks, which 
to a certain extent they are replac- 
ing, or at least are competing vigor- 
ously with in the regions they cover. 
Their success may well mean the 
virtual superseding in some sections 
of the country of the independent 
unit banking system by a number of 
affiliated and far-reaching chain bank- 
ing organizations. Or it may meat 
the breaking down of opposition to 
branch banking as the lesser of two 
evils, in those States where multiple 
banking is considered an evil—on the 
theory that the branch bank system, 
being a more closely knit financial 
structure with full accountability to 
the public bank supervision authori- 
ties, is relatively desirable. 

The Bank Merger movement in its 
various forms, with all its possibili- 
ties and in all its effects upon bank- 
ing personnel, structure and _ tradi- 
tions, is the greatest evolutionary 
change that has ever hit banking—so 
great and so rapid is it, in fact, it 
begins to look more like a revolution. 
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"THERE are men living on the vast slopes of 
the Alps which overhang the Rhone river, 
who never in their lives have crossed the valley 
to see the peaks on their own side. One or two 
mountains opposite and a few white crests far 
up and beyond, are all that they know. 


And they are satisfied to live in this “‘one- 
sided” world. 


Scores of the most successful business men in 
America know only one or two peaks of the 
Grinnell Range. Engineers and architects who 
traverse the whole world of Industrial Piping, 
know S/X Grinnell peaks which rise above the 


average level of quality. 


They know how rock-ribbed standards can 
be maintained. For they have seen workmen by 
hundreds under expert foremen installing Grin- 
nell Sprinkler Systems. In vast foundries, pipe 
fabrication works and machine shops they have 
seen other hundreds giving the best skill of their 
hands to producing a line of piping supplies 
noted for quality. In laboratories, scores o 
research specialists and inventors giving the 
best of their brains to keep this Grinnell quality 
high above the foothills of local competition. 

Why should any business man who rules over 
property in which such apparatus and piping is 
vital, live in a “one-sided’’ world? 
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Here are six peaks of Grinnell achievement 


1 *““THERMOLIER’’—The copper unit heater 

with fourteen definite points of superiority. A 
better and cheaper means of heating many types 
of industrial and commercial buildings. 


PIPE FABRICATION — Pipe bends, 
welded headers and the Triple XXX line for 
super power work up to 1,300 Ibs. pressure. 


3 CAST IRON PIPE FITTINGS — Perfectly threaded, accurately 
machined and rigidly inspected, they invariably make “better jobs with 
less labor.” 


A PIPE HANGERS—Featuring easy adjustability after the piping is 


up. The line is complete and answers every requirement. 


5 HUMIDIFICATION EQUIPMENT — Complete systems furnished 
through American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. A unique auto- 
matic control—AMCO—maintains proper air conditions more accurately 
than ever before. 


6 AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS — The 
world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. 
The famous Quartz Bulb head is far quicker to operate than 
old fashioned solder heads. Its operating element is proof 
against corrosion and loading. Another fire protection 
feature is the new Simplex dry-pipe system which brings 
sprinkler protection to many classes of property that up to 
now have been denied its many benefits. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 














O one factor con- 

tributes so much 
| to human welfare, efh- 
; ciency and contentment 
_ as pure, fresh, invigora- 
tingair. It makes fingers 
nimble, eyes clear and 
wits sharp. 
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You'll be surprised 
how much better everyone 
works, feels and looks where 
there’s Ilg Electric Ventilation 
— the change in the atmos- 
phere is delightful. It’s the 
making of a perfect day in any 
kind of weather — Summer 
or Winter. 





Ask your Electrical Goods’ 
Dealer for a demonstration of 
the Ilg Electric Ventilator—tke 
only one made with a fully en- 
closed self-cooled motor. It is 
painted green. 











Clip, signand mail the coupon 
for our free 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Find out how your 
office, store, or workshop can 
be correctly ventilated at a cost 
y of a few cents a day. 
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For Offices, Stores, Factories, Restaurants, 
Public Buildings, Theatres, Homes, etc., etc. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2873 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 
2873 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation send me your 32-page illustrated booklet. 


I am interested in Ilg Electric Ventilation as applied to the 
subject checked. 
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ALTER C. WHITE, presi- 

dent of The White Company, 
manufacturers of motor trucks and 
busses, tells this story to illustrate 
the marked differ- 
ence between the 
American and 
Oriental point of 
view toward the 
value of time sav- 
ing. 

Mr. White had 
been in confer- 
ence at the lower 
Manhattan offices of the company 
with a distinguished Japanese dis- 





tributor. Late in the afternoon they 


started uptown for dinner, taking a 
subway local. They changed to the 
express. 

The Japanese noted that both local 


| and express trains ran in the same 


tunnel. By the time he got to 42nd 
street his curiosity was aroused and 
he wanted to know why it had been 
necessary to change. 

Mr. White explained that the local 
makes all stops while the express 
goes through to Grand Central with 
only one. 

“By taking an express we make the 
ride in fourteen minutes,” he said. 
“Tf we had remained on the local the 
trip would require twenty-one min- 
utes. There’s a saving of seven 
minutes.” 

The Japanese pondered this for a 
few seconds. 

“But what do you do with the 
seven minutes?” he asked. 


AUNDERS NORVELL, presi- 

dent of the Remington Arms 
Company, went into business for 
himself at the age of 37 because a 
remark made by 
his boss made him 
think he might be 
regarded as too 
old for his job. At 
that time he was 
vice-president of 
the Simmons 





Hardware Com- 
* pany. 
“We had a salesman in New 


England who had been a good pro- 
ducer in his day,” says Mr. Norvell, 
“but he was getting along in years 
and having trouble keeping up with 
the competition. 

“One day Mr. Simmons sent for 
me and suggested that we had better 
put another man in his place. 

““But we can’t let him go,’ I pro- 
a ‘He has been a hard worker 
and—’ 

“Who said anything about letting 
him go?’ demanded Mr. Simmons. 
‘What we ought to do is to set him 
up in his own little hardware busi- 
ness and sell him a bill of goods. We 
might as well recognize the fact that 
- is getting too old for his present 
Job.’ ” 

That set Norvell to thinking about 
his own situation and within a few 





Little B its 
about 


BIG 
MEN 


months he resigned, established the 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany and became the biggest com- 
petitor of the Simmons Company. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
tells this one of a Yonkers (N. 
Y.) policeman. 

A short while ago he missed the 
last train from New York to Tarry- 
town and started to drive home. At 
Yonkers he passed a red light and 
was hailed to the curb by a police- 
man. 

The policeman asked: 

“What’s your name?” 

“John D. Rockefeller, Jr.” 

“If you are a Rockefeller, I am 
President Hoover.” 

Then the officer asked Rockefeller 
to show his license. Even then he 
was not sure his captive was one of 
the world’s richest men. Finally an- 
other policeman agreed he was the 
noted philanthropist. 

Rockefeller then said : 

“Officer, I have violated the law. 
I am entitled to a summons.” 

The summons was not served. 


AJOR K. K. V. CASEY, of 

the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, corrects the impression 
created by the anecdote in our 
April 1 issue in which he was 
credited with having coached the 
American rifle team for a sweeping 
victory at the Olympics. He has had 
nothing to do with the rifle team 
since 1908. He regrets particularly 
the implied criticism of European 
contestants. 


RT YOUNG, one of America’s 

great cartoonists, could have 
made a fortune if he had taken the 
advice of his many friends in the 
practical world. Instead of making a 
fortune he has lived a rich life ex- 
posing hypocrisies, injustices where 
others dared not. 

In his illustrated biography “On 
My Way” which has just been pub- 
lished he makes this observation on 
human values: 
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“Man is like stock on the ex- 


change. His worth is continually 
rising and falling. This month he 
may be counted a good man, or a 
clever man, or even a great man by 
his friends. Next month they shake 
their heads and feel disappointed in 
him. All of us in more or less degree 
are sailing along in this way. Full 
breeze and high tide for a while— 
then we look around and find our 
boat on mud bottom.” 


HARLES M. SCHWAB was 
asked in his private car whether 
Joe, his faithful colored car attend- 
ant, was the good poker player he 
claimed to be. Mr. — 
Schwab laughed 
heartily and _ re- 
plied : 

“Do you know 
how he put it over 
on Grace, Ward, 
Buck and me? He 
played poker with 
us and lost every 
cent he had, then offered to pledge 
his salary for months to come, but 
we firmly insisted upon his giving 
us his notes with interest, which he 
grudgingly did. A few days later 
he was seated at a table figuring out 
his poker account. 

““Gentlemens,’ he said, ‘I want to 
figure out how much my ’xact liabili- 
ties am, ’cause I’se afraid I’ll have to 
go into bankrupture. Please let me 
see dem notes I gib you.’ We handed 
them to him and he stacked them up 
on a table at the side of a window. 

““My, it am terrible hot in dis 
car,’ he said, as he quickly opened 
the window. His promissory notes 
were scattered along the right-of- 


way of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
for miles.” 


i” WILLARD’S old engine 
is still doing active service on 
the Soo line, pulling a two-car train 
100 miles daily between Kenmare, 
North Dakota, 
and Whitetail, 
Montana. This 
will be news to a 
good many who 
have read about 
the monster loco- 
motives now be- 
ing put into use 
by the B. & O. 
Railroad and other transportation 
companies. In those days before Mr. 
Willard reached his eminence as the 
president of the B. & O. and the 
leader of the new railroading he was 
a Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neer. He ran engine No. 30 out of 
Turtle Lake, Wisconsin. Old-timers 
on the Soo say he always wore knit- 
ted red mittens when he was at the 
throttle. The old locomotive has been 
overhauled so often that little of the 
original engine remains. It could 
easily be put in the tender of the 
latest type engine. 
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The Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities—to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle—the Competition of Brains. 


Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
control. 
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Problem of Women 
in Business 


By Norman Bruce 


66 ETTING over or around , 
(5 barrier to progress is gener. 
ally simple enough, requir. 
ing only time, energy and _persever. 
ance,” said the department store ex. 
ecutive. “The difficult thing js to 
recognize the barrier. Nine times jy 
ten it is so obvious that it escapes at- 
tention. which is one of the reasons 
why one person succeeds where nine 
others have failed. 

“Take the problem of women in 
business, for example. A few years 
ago we used to hear a great deal 
about the obstacles placed in their 
way. Now the talk has swung 
around to the other extreme, and 
vocational advisors for women are 
congratulating one another that doors 
once closed to their sex have been 
thrown open in almost every line of 
commercial endeavor. 

“This is a gratifying situation, no 
doubt, but recently I have been won- 
dering whether the point of view en- 
gendered by our discussion of it 
among some girls starting out in 
business life is the best thing for 
them. To my way of thinking it is 
likely to encourage the feminine 
equivalent of the malady known 
among men as the white collar com- 
plex, and after years of experience 
I am convinced that this attitude is 
the chief barrier to the progress of 
either sex. 


‘ss J T isn’t necessary to go into 

much detail to prove this point 
in general, in its application to 
women. They are naturally more 
concerned about appearances than 
men. They are fond of nice clothes, 
and it is their dictum which estab- 
lishes our social standards and classi- 
fications. Consequently many of 
them go in for well dressed jobs, 
where opportunities for advancement 
are more limited if only because there 
are more competitors. 

“A girl finding herself in this posi- 
t'on is often faced with the prospect 
of making a complete change, and 
where this involves taking a job 
which she may have regarded as less 
dignified she probably finds it harder 
to act than would a man in a similar 
situation. Sooner or later the young 
man may be driven to his change by 
economic necessity, but this does not 
always apply with the same force to 
the girl. Marriage, for example, 
generally relieves her of this pres- 
sure. 

“A specific case that came to my 
attention of a girl who deliberately 
went down the ladder in order to rise 
higher may show what I have in 
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The girl was of good family 
and had been well educated, with 
college and post graduate degrees. 
She was not under any economic 
necessity of supporting herself, but 
once launched on a business career 
the pressure of self respect com- 
pelled her to meet her own obliga- 


mind. 


tions. 

“Opportunities through friends of 
her father were not lacking, but this 
young woman chose to begin where 
she was not known. She obtained 
q position as a stenographer in a 
rather large corporation. Within six 
months, aS a consequence of hard 
work and real ability, she went 
through one promotion after an- 
other until she had become secretary 
to one of the executives. The salary 
was considerably higher than she had 
expected to earn short of several 
years of business experience. 


“But in the new position the 
young woman made the discovery 
that pay is of secondary importance, 
over a certain minimum of necessity. 
She learned that the first element in 
progress is to find the work one real- 
ly wants to do. Her future was as- 
sured, but it could not promise her 
a chance to write advertising, which 
is what she wanted to do. 


“A VISIT to a large agency 


brought what might have been 
regarded as a discouraging reception. 
The employment manager told her 
she had everything needed except 
selling experience, and he expressed 
a polite doubt that she would ever 
get it. When she insisted on details 
he suggested a job behind the counter 
in a department store, and that’s how 
the young woman came to my atten- 
tion. 

“She came in first as an extra dur- 
ing the early Christmas rush, work- 
ing a few hours every afternoon and 
retaining her regular position. After 
a week of that, however, she applied 
for a regular job and threw up the 
old one. When the seasonal rush 
was over we not only kept her on the 
payroll, but increased her salary and 
responsibility. She was a born sales- 
woman. 

“Some six months later we offered 
her a promotion to one of the buying 
staffs, and she countered with a 
resignation. Unfortunately for us, 
her mind was pointed in another di- 
rection, and for the second time 
Within a year she made a considera- 
ble sacrifice of salary to go into a 
small agency as an advertising copy 
writer. 

“No, she isn’t with that agency to- 
day. She is one of the partners in 
a much larger agency in New York, 
and a specialist in a certain field of 
Women’s advertising. Her earnings 
are probably three or four times the 
substantial salaries we pay our buy- 
ers. But the important thing to her 


: that she found what she wants to 
ao. ? 
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D. you know that brilliant old strip of Europe that stretches 
out into the Atlantic toward America and then turns down 
as though to bottle up the Mediterranean? + It’s Spain... 
and one of her oldest cities —Seville—is the scene of the 
great Ibero=American Exposition. All the Spanish nations 
—Portugal, Brazil—and the United States—show in 
unending panorama their achievements in art, science 
and commerce. + In the broad Plaza de America 




































there are the great Palaces of Fine and Antique 
Arts and the Royal Pavilion, crammed with in= 





terest and wonders. Nearby, the beautiful 
Maria Luisa Park and the Plaza de Espana 
with the main Spanish building containing 
forty-nine divisions, one for each Prov= 
ince of Spain. There are 2,400 acres of 
grounds, historical displays, dancing, 
sports, golf, tennis and racing. + 
And old Seville itself is as pictur= 
esque as a garden...a gem of a 
town, banked in palms...the 
landmark of two thousand 
years of civilization. Murillo 
worked here... Velasquez 
learned his paints across 
the town. Would you 
see La Giralda...the 
Alcazar...carnivals, 
both religious and 
gay —bull fights, 
fiestas? -+-Details 
from all the 
principal tour= 
ist agencies. 











N a basis of the usual 
seasonal trends the 
Spring expansion in 
business should be just about 
at its peak. As a matter of 
fact, there has been very little 
further expansion during the 
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As regards current operg. 
tions it seems likely that th 
past month will show totak 
that compare favorably wit 
March. The Corporation ; 
still running at about 97 per 





past month that could be called 
a Spring boom. | 

About six weeks ago it was_ || 
noted in this section that 1929 | 
would probably do away with 
such an expansion, due to the 
fact that business advanced so 
rapidly in February and March 
of this year. That is just 
about what appears to have 
happened. 


URING the past month 

general lines of trade 
have failed to advance very 
much but have done well in 
holding their own. The pre- 
vious prosperous levels at- 
tained earlier in the year have 
made a further Spring boom 
not merely unwise but unnec- 
essary in upholding the gen- 
eral state of industrial pros- || 
perity. The coming month || 
may witness a slight falling 








cent. of capacity while ing. 
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ations slightly to around 93 
per cent. 

_ Average rate of operation 
tor the entire steel industry i 
placed at around 95 per cent, 
almost 10 per cent. higher 
than at the corresponding 
period of last year. The 
United States Steel Corpora. 
tion has reported another gain 
of 250,000 tons in advance 
orders despite the continued 
high rate of operation, and 
future bookings are now 2t 
the highest since February of 
1926. Prices are high and 


holding their gains well. 
, ye motor industry con- 

tinues to outdo itself and 
March set up a new high 
record for any month in the 
history of the industry with 
total production of 595,000 














off in general business but, at 


this writing, there is still little to indicate that a major 


business recession is forming. 


So far as past history is concerned it is significant that 


the month of March set up a new 
production. Total ingot output went 


or at the annual rate of over 60,000,000 tons. 


put showed production at 103 per ce 
theoretical capacity. 











Net Income Sets Up New Monthly High 
Record. Car Leadings Satisfactory. 
Favorable I. C. C. Rulings 


AS was predicted in this section last 
issue, on a basis of advance in- 
dividual reports, the February net rail- 
way operating income of Class I rail- 
roads broke all previous records for that 
month in railway history. Net advanced 
20 per cent. over the corresponding 
month of last year while gross income 
gained only about 4 per cent. 


Total net income for the Class I car- 
riers in February amounted to $84,- 
770,000, a gain of nearly $10,000,000 over 
the $77,000,000 reported for the previous 
month, and an advance of about $15,000,- 
000 over the $70,064,000 turned in for 
February of last year. The highest 
previous record for that month was set 
up in 1924 at $71,605,000. 

The February earnings for the current 
year are that month’s share of an an- 











Motor car output 
far the greatest eve 
total production of 
previous high record 
ter of 1926. 


high record in steel 
over 5,000,000 tons 
The out- 


nt. of the industry’s siderably during the 


units. 

for the first quarter of 1929 is by 
r witnessed in the industry, with a 
1,515,000 units, compared with the 
of 1,162,000 units in the first quar- 


The building construction picture has improved con- 


past month or two but is still not 


so favorable compared with last year. 


nual return amounting to 5.4 per cent. 
on property valuation as claimed by 
the carriers, compared with 4.6 in the 
same month of last year. 

Gross revenues amounted to $475,000,- 
000, or a gain of only about 4 per cent. 
above the $457,000,000 reported in Febru- 
ary of 1928. A total of 23 roads operated 
at a loss in February of this year, of 
which number nine were in the Eastern 
district, two in the Southern and 12 in 


the Western district. 
pe loadings on the Class I railroads 
have generally given a good ac- 
count of themselves in recent reports 
and are not far from the highest thus 
far in the year. In general, the car 
loading figures have been running 
moderately ahead of last year, while still 
lagging behind the same weeks of 1927 
and about equal with 1926. 

The latest figures stand at around 
970,000 cars per week, compared with 
950,000 last year and with loadings of 
around 1,000,000 cars per week in the 
active days of 1927. 

Among the individual classifications 
the late reports show the best gains in 


Loadings Improve 


miscellaneous freight, ore, coke and mer- 
chandise, while coal, grain and livestock 
all show moderate declines from the cor- 
responding weeks of last year. 


I. C. C. Reverses Favorably 


HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has won back a lot of friends 
by showing the railroad world that it 
is not afraid to reverse previous deci- 
sions if it decides they were wrong of 
unfair. The Commission has reversed 
its former ruling and the new decision 
permits the Chesapeake & Ohio to pur- 
chase from the Nickel Plate about 175, 
000 shares of stock in Pere Marquette. 
The ruling also allows C. & O. to issue 
its own stock to finance that purchase. 
The road is by no means entirely 
smooth and clear but the new decision 
will certainly do much to advance the 
Nickel Plate consolidation plan and en- 
courage further plans for railroad 
merger. . 


Estimates of the Regional Advisory 
Board predict that revenue car loadings 
for the second quarter of 1929 will run 
somewhere around 8,837,000 cars, or 4 
gain of 612,000 cars over the same 


pendents have increased oper. § 
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of 7% per cent. in second of the weekly figures reported as late 
ailway traffic over last year. as January of 1929, however, and does 
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The prophecy is 98. The Fisher index is still above some 


not show nearly so drastic a decline as 





the monthly figures. 





Commodity Price Indexes 








Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 


a 191.596 194.247 195.415 
Commodity Levels Generally Lower in pmie ce. 12.8691 13.0004 13.4161 
Past Month. Copper Leads Decline Bureau of Labor........ 96.7 97.2 96.4 


more recently 


in Metal Prices 


FTER the sharp and drastic declines 


B Rene general irregularity during the 
past month in the entire commodity 


in general commodity prices around market is exemplified by action of the 
the close of March there ensued a slow’ grain section. Following moderate re- 
and irregular recovery. The recovery, covery in the early part of April, most 
however, was hardly convincing and of the important grains again sold off 


during the past month ona secondary reaction around the mid- 


general commodity levels have again dle of the past month. 


displayed a sagging tendency and in Wheat prices show a _ very small 
some cases are rather close to their change, while corn is down about 1 cent 
March low points. per bushel. In general, grain prices are 


indexes 


As was to be expected, the monthly not so very far. from the low levels 
for last month have shown a_ reached on the March drop. Oats, how- 


material decline and all of the important ever, has been the outstanding pillar of 
figures have sunk to new low ground strength in the grain group and shows 


for some time past. 
the largest 


Dun’s index shows a gain of about 2 cents per bushel over 


decline seen in the past quotations earlier in the month. Else- 


couple years with a drop of nearly 3 where in the commodity group prices 
full points in a single month to a figure have been irregular and rather quiet 
of only about 191%, which is not only but are generally either lower or near 
the lowest recorded in 1929 but the low- the low points of late in March. 

est seen in nearly two years. Brad- 

street’s index does not show quite so Gee. and iron prices are generally 


drastic a decline but is nevertheless at 


unchanged and official reports indi- 


a new low level since 1927. cate that the recent advances are hold- 
The Irving Fisher weekly index of ing up well and that there has been 
wholesale commodity prices based on no substantial falling off in demand for 
1926 averages as 100 has abruptly re- second quarter requirements. 

versed the gradual upward trend dis- In the lesser metal group prices have 
played in the first portion of 1929 and gone generally lower, led by a rapid 
has dropped rapidly to a figure below and material reaction in copper. Dur- 


59 


ing the past month the important red 
metal has suffered the most severe re- 
action seen since its upward march was 
begun over a year ago. After reaching 
a high point of around 24 cents, there 
was a sudden lull in buying demand and 
prices receded in very short order te 
current levels around 19 cents per pound. 
Despite this reaction, however, prices 
are still far above their levels of a year 
ago at only about 14 cents per pound. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

WieAt, Mai oo oikccicecced $ 1.204 $1.21 $1.48 

ee eer "9204 93388  ~=—:1.00 

SR I ic aicncsasanuniog 48 46 58 

— Mid. May ........ 20.50, 20.13 19.20 

Cap rab a eokanesasea 6.20 6.15 7.85 

Tite, Se eee 17% .18 15 

NE EIS. o5:0inn ewes 5.0e .0490 0490 -06 

a SS ere 30.00 29.50 32.00 

Le @. Saree 22.26 22.26 20.25 

Stee, Pussburak lexical 34.00 34.00 33.00 

A 7.75 6.10 

Copper 24.00 14.25 

aaa E. St. Louis 6.80 5.73 

READER aab cewiewe ke dceons f 48.88 51.88 

+ BRR ois a acai 22.10 22.20 18. 1 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont patsisess 1.11 1.11 1,22 

eye eee Rig oA¥ 17 


Lead, zinc, tin and the other miscel- 
laneous metals have been generally tend- 
ing lower in sympathy with the decline 
in copper prices. The renewed decline 
in the tin market has been especially 
pronounced and around the middle of 
April prices for future contracts dropped 
as much as 75 points in a single day to 
the lowest levels ever seen on the 
National Metal Exchange. 

The sugar market has also been gen- 
erally lower and near-term sugar has 
sold as low as 3.55 cents per pound in 
the Philippines, equivalent to 1.80 cents 
per pound for Cuban raws. This price 
established a new low level for sugar 
since 1902. 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 
month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: Agriculture, 
industry, employment, trade, money, and 
credit conditions. 
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80% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated System had 
352,725 customers. Today there are over 635,000 customers. 
This is the normal growth of the same properties over the 
entire period. 





The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from year to 
year, including 1921 with its unusual business depression, 
indicates the remarkable stability of a diversified gas and 
electric system. 


Write for our 16 page booklet 
“F” on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway 





New York City 
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TEAMWORK 


By B. C. Forbes 
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STICK-TO-ITIVENESS 
OPPORTUNITY 

YOU 
Ideal for Distribution to 
Employees. 50c a single copy 


Special price in quantity. 
B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 
120 Fifth Ave.. New York (Tm 
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Credit Situation Still Firm With Long. 
Term Rates at Highest in Eight 
Years. Gold Imports Small 


F  pnkelsgpra the peak of seasonal 
credit stringency was passed aboy 
the first of April there has, as was 
prophecied, been no very decided easing 
in the credit situation during the past 
month. The extreme high for all 
money has not again been reached by 
the longer-term instruments have shown 
little disposition to ease off from their 
previous high levels. 


2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

A MIGMEW: cca suisaciccewsaaeans lc w/ 5% 

0-90 day time ...0656500005 9 84 4% 
Commercial paper ......... 6 5%, 414 
New York Rediscouni...... 5 5 4 


HE high money rates have unques- 

tionably exerted a retarding influ. 
ence on new financing and such effects 
were especially noticeable in the open- 
ing months of 1929. More recently there 
has been moderate improvement and 
March financing amounted to a little 
over $1,000,000,000. This figure shows 
a gain of nearly $30,000,000 over the 
previous month and an advance of over 
$235,000,000 over March of last year: 
- New bond issues for March of this 
year also gained moderately over Febru- 
ary and show a total of about $335, 
000,000, about equal to January, $35,- 
000,000 above February, but showing a 
drop of nearly $300,000,L00 trom 
same month of last year. New bond 
offerings for March, 1928, were still the 
smallest for that month in over four 
years. 

Brokerage Loans Still High 


IGURES on brokers’ loans have con- 


tinued erratic but in a_ gradual 
downward trend. The Federal Reserve 
compilation has now shown decreases 


fairly regularly for a number of weeks 
but the declines for the most part have 
been small and have not served to draw 
the totals very comfortably below the 
recent high record. 

Latest weekly report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows total 
leans to brokers at $5,430,000,000, a drop 
of about $130,000,000 in a single week, 
and a decline of nearly $400,000,000 from 
the new high record total of $5,793,000,- 
000 reached March 20, 1929. Despite 
the gradual decline from that high point. 
the latest figures are still about $1,500,- 
000,000 above the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports another increase in its monthly 
tabulation on brokers’ loans. The latest 
figure stands at a little over $6,800,000,- 
000, a gain of $125,000,000 in a single 
month and a new high record for all 
time in this compilation. 


Gold Movement 


HE gold movement has continued 

moderate but still showing an import 
balance into this country. Figures ior 
March show total exports of only 4 
little over $1,000,000. Imports into this 
country amounted to $23,612,000, leaving 
an import balance of well over $22,- 
000,000. Most of the imports came from 
Germany and Argentina. 
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ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 






































DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C, PETER HELCK 
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dual WESTINGHOUSE HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS SAVE MILLIONS OF TONS OF COAL YEARLY 
rve — 
ASES 
eks ® d 2 
~ | WATER-POWER. . achievement and opportunity 
raw 3 
the 
American hydro-electric plants now develop are looking forward to even larger hydro- 
Te l . . e 
‘al energy totaling more than twelve million electric development for the future. 
rop horse-power! It is estimated that they save nearly Westinghouse has played, and will continue to 
k, J 7 J 
se thirty-one million tons of coal a year. And more play, a large part in this sound economic growth. 
0, - and larger units are being constructed all the Thirty-four years ago, Westinghouse installed 
ite ; ° 
nt. time for still further eccnomies. at Niagara Falls the forerunner of all 
),- 7 y i - - i - 
* , &- As yet only about one-third of the Westinghouse modern large-scale hydro-electric genera 
hundred million kilowatt hours of elec- Electrification tors. Recently, Westinghouse has com- 
; trical energy available from water-power Eemering = pleted three of the generators that surpass 
y } . o e s s 
st has been developed! In industrial and in size any similar units yet constructed. 
: thickly populated areas, such as those From the generation of electric power to 
a O§ near the St. Lawrence, Niagara Falls its ultimate application, Westinghouse 


s s s The Sign ofa s eye J 
and the Tennessee River, authorities Westinghouse Dealer § responsibility runs the entire course. 


Westinghouse 
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Broad and Wall Streets, 
New York City 
The Nation’s Greatest 
Financial Center 
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Gold imports into the United States 
for the first quarter of 1929 are placed 
at $96,000,000 with an import balance of 
about $93,000,000, compared with an ex. 
port balance of nearly $120,000,000 i, 
the first quarter of last year. Gold j; 
still seeping in from Germany and other 
countries and the indications are that 
April will show another, though per. 
haps smaller, import balance. 
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EBITS to individual banking ac- 


counts have continued their rapid 
decline which has been one of the swift- 














E could have made certain with a 
Life Insurance Trust that the 
provisions of his will would be carried 
out in full. With adequate cash 
funds instantly available, strong 
hands and keen minds would have 
taken up the task where he left off. 
What he had built would have 
remained intact. 
The establishment of a Life Insur- 
ance Trust with a Bank or Trust Com- 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
>P>P>PPPPP>P>PP> 


F.M. 


197 CLARENDON ST. 








=a 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


or BosTon. MassacHuserrs 


A SINGLE OVERSIGHT 


reduced by 18% an estate it took him a business lifetime to build 
a 





“He might have covered the shrinkage by Insurance.” 


pany as your trustee is a sure and safé 
way to have your wishes carried out. 


May we send you our booklet, 
“Estate Conservation and Life In- 


surance Trusts’? It contains 


in- 


teresting facts and practical sug- 
gestions for the man who is proud of 
his success and wants it to be carried 
on undiminished for the benefit of his 


dependents and beneficiaries. Send 
for it today. ; 







BOSTON, MASS. 


d4444444<4< 


Please send booklet, ‘“‘Estate Conservation and Life Insurance Trusts.” 
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est in many years, if not a new record. 
From showing a gain of five or six bil- 
lion dollars a week during late Febru- 
ary and early March, compared with 
1928 figures, the latest weekly clearings 
have dropped off until they now show 
a gain of only a billion dollars over last 
year. The decline is chiefly attributable, 
of course, to smaller speculative activ- 
ity. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





Fed. Res. Dist. 1929, 1928. 
POO WOE ocscisncscd $12,800,282,000 $12,048,085,000 
NN, siete 35h s siaxcie 847,380, 945,268,000 
Philadelphia _.......... 868,651,000 714,414,000 
Cleveland _.............. 934,904, 831,802,000 
ee ere 375,869,000 351,776,000 
TERME fata locaniecesarerecsrese 341,473,000 319,565,000 
NE wicsaapiacsns ven 1,967,439,000  1,846,100,000 
See eee 274,000 345,330,000 
Minneapolis. ......... 190,323,000 211,586,000 
Prennee City 2. .56..6%. 382,325,000 348,270, 
TMS - cncacoasissccus ,700,000 195,989,000 
San Francisco ........ 966,409,000 929,932,000 
MOM wa rsancncanl $20,260,029,000 $19,088,117 ,000 




















More Aviation Shows. U. S. Leads in 
Airplane Building. Graf Zeppelin 


Coming to America Again 


NOTHER aspect of growing “air- 

mindedness” in America is the fre- 
quency of air shows. They have de- 
veloped rapidly enough within the past 
year to indicate they are assuming, for 
many large cities, quite as important a 
community advertising role as the motor 
car and motor boat shows have held in 
the past. 

The latest of the large airplane ex- 
hibits was the All-American Aircraft 
Show held at Detroit during the past 
month. Radial air-cooled motors were 
especially stressed as was the tendency 
toward gaining greater speed and great- 
er safety without proportionate increase 
in horse-power rating. 

The Department of Commerce reports 








that United States production of air- 
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“The Book of Kansas City Facts,” 
tells the truth about the Kansas City 
area, its market, its raw materials, its 
labor, its fuel and its other ad- 
vantages. A copy is available, free of 


charge, as well as a confidentially | 


submitted survey of market and pro- 
duction: possibilities for any indi- 
vidual industry. Write Industrial 


Committee, Room 372, Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 









Not just a city 
but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine itself to 
corporate limits: Within the territory are raw ma- 
terials and manufacturing advantages of a highly 
diversified nature... many within the city itself, 
many in the smaller cities of this rich area. Kansas 
City undertakes to tell the story of the entire terri- 
tory to interested manufacturers, realizing that the 
City prospers only as its outlying territory prospers. 





















KANSAS CITY 
FACTS 








MARKET: Here is a market of highly diversified 
requirements spending hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year for necessities and luxuries in distant markets that could 
much more economically be manufactured in and distributed 
from the Kansas City area. 


TRANSPORTATION; By rail, highway, air and 


water, Kansas City is the inland center of transportation, its 
facilities adequately meeting the needs of every section of the 
territory. More than 15 million people can be reached at 
lower freight cost from Kansas City than from any other 
metropolis. 


LABOR: Ninety per cent ot Kansas City labor is 
white, American born. It is contented labor, working in the 
best of surroundings, with a record ot only seven strikes 
since 1900, and mone since 1921. It is efficient labor, as 
proved in the production records of Kansas City manufac- 
turers having plants in other cities. 


RAW MATERIALS: An amazingly diversified list 


of raw materials available in the territory is presented, in- 
cluding steel ingots, billets, sheets and wire, lumber, lead and 
zinc, grains, livestock and cotton, bauxite and other minerals 
and farm products. 


FUEL: Coal, fuel oil and natural gas are available in 
plenty at reasonable cost. _ 


Chamber of Commerce of 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City. Mo. 


Seattie: 


62° Cool in Summer 


ICTURE a summer vacation in 
this Evergreen Playground: 
Here, spread over seven green hills 
and more, along the shores of emerald 
Puget Sound; embracing three charm- 
ing lakes, a cultured, metropolitan city 
of four hundred thousand. 
And from here, as a hub and head- 
quarters, you can drive in a few hours, 
over a score of splendid highways, to 
ocean beaches, mountain. snow-fields 


and glaciers, trout-laden lakes and 
streams — to cool, green forests of 
giant firs — to vistas of rare charm 


and beauty. Or experience the thrill 


of the king of sports—salmon fishing 
in Puget Sound. 


This summer—make it your Seattle 
summer! See this thriving young 
giant among American cities. You 
haven’t seen America until you've 
seen Seattle and the great Pacific 
Northwest! 

And—remember—it’s 62 deg. (38-year 
summer average) cool in Seattle in 
summer! 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinental line. 
See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, then 
south by rail or water to Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Or, come 
north to Seattle by train or steamship. Ask 
about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the —s 
Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 

to September 30; return limit October 31. 


cattle 


Center 
“CHARMED of the 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 107, Seattle, Washington 


Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated 
b-oklet. 
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craft last year was the largest of any 
nation in the world, with a total esti- 
mated output of 4,600, compared with 
1,440 for France, 475 for Italy and 300 
for Germany. The report states, how- 
ever, that Great Britain, and probably 
France, also, led the United States as 
regards the export of airplanes and air- 
plane parts. 


Zeppelin Coming Again 

R. HUGO ECKENER, skipper, has 

announced that the great German 
dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, will make two 
round-trips to the United States early 
this Summer in preparation for the 
grand round-the-world cruise which is 
being planned. The first of this year’s 
trips will probably be made during the 
coming month and the second one some 
time in June. Fares have been fixed 
at $2,000. 

The Zeppelin is currently embarked 
upon its second cruise of the Mediter- 
ranean which, like the trans-Atlantic 
cruises, will be chiefly for research. The 
first round-the-world cruise of this dir- 
igible is expected to start sometime late 
this summer. 

















Germany Continues Merchant Marine 
Growth. U. S. Shipping Board to 
Sell More Ships 


D ESPITE the unfortunate burning of 
the North German Lloyd liner 
“Europa” at her Hamburg pier last 
month, Germany continues her strides 
in repairing her merchant marine. The 
Hamburg-American motor-ship St. Louis 
has completed her maiden voyage be- 
tween New York and Hamburg at an 
average of over 14 knots. She is of 
16,000 tons, is the latest word in cabin 
ship refinements and is the first such 
ship to be operated in trans-Atlantic 
service with geared Diesel engines. 


U. S. Selling Tankers 

HE United States Shipping Board 

plans to retire from operation of 
tankers and is about to offer for sale 
the last five of a fleet of 143 vessels. 
The board is disposing of all ships for 
which it can find buyers, the most im- 
portant recent deal being the sale of the 
American Merchant and United States 
lines, but the best progress is being 
made with the tankers. 

Acting on orders of the board, the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation is now pre- 
paring advertisements for the offering 
of the Dilworth, Baldbutte, Baldhill, 
Meton and Hagan, the sale of which 


will mark the end of a once powerful 
fleet of tankers. 
deadweight tons. 


The five total 47,641 














Tendency Increases Toward Demands 
for Higher Wages. Rail Workers 
Ask Six-Hour Day 


FF ABOR conditions are generally good 
throughout the country with a high 
percentage of employment and generally 
high wage rates. On the other hand 
there is a growing tendency toward dis- 
satisfaction in various employee classi- 
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The last word 
in away-trom- 
home comfort 
is the homey 


comfort of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


which have 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


...and also: private bath, 
morning paper, bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restau- 
rants (from lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal serv- 
ice)— all the Statler com- 
forts plus Statler Service. 

-..and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch —ice- 
water when you press a 
valve —the morning paper 
under your door—a good 
library at your disposal — 
a reading lamp at your bed- 
head — your own private 
bath — all these things — 
whatever the price of your 
room — at no added cost. 


The anization o 
OU bak ee 


there are Statiers in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 
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fcations with current wage rates and 
some promise of continued increase in 
the number of wage controversies and 
the demands for higher remuneration 
scales. ae 
Reports for New York state indicate 
that March was the fourth successive 
month in which the number of workers 
gainfully employed exceeded the same 
month of the previous year. The March 
index of factory employment advanced 
4 full per cent. to 97.5, based on a three- 
vear average. The healthy high index 
number is at least to some extent sea- 


sonal, however, since three large indus- | 


tries—metals, clothing and _ textiles,— 
ysually reach their peak in that month. 


R. R. Workers Movement 


HE general program to stabilize em- 
ployment of railroad workers was 
agreed upon at the close of a recent 
session of the Railway Labor Executive’s 
Association, made up of twenty-one ex- 
ecutives of railroad brotherhoods, repre- 
senting employes of nearly every road. 
D. T. Robertson, chairman of the as- 
sociation and president of the Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, said that 
350,000 railroad men had been thrown 
out of work in the last nine years, which 
was the period of greatest prosperity in 
the industry. The six-hour day and 
five-day week were advocated in order 
tc provide employment for more men. 




















New Automatic Stock Posting Service 
Being Installed in N. Y. Inventions 
for Blind Flying 


ENTION  has_ previously __ been 
made in this section of experi- 
ments which have been conducted in the 
automatic posting of quotations for 
stock exchange houses. The method has 
now been so far perfected that a cen- 
trally operated market quotation board 
service is being placed in operation in 
New York City by arrangement with the 
Teleregister Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Centrally operated board service will 
be available to stock brokers situated in 
Manhattan below Chambers Street, by 
a special arrangement with the New 
York Quotation Co., a subsidiary of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The new board is capable of handling 
a 10,000,000 share day on the Stock Ex- 
change, and will have a speed equal to 
that of the fast ticker which Western 
Union is shortly to install. 


Automatic Stock Board 


} ir Teleregister will contain spaces 
lor the symbols of the stocks and 
their dividend rate which will be posted 
by cards. The market’s previous clos- 
ing, the opening price, the high and low 
lor the day and the last sale, will all 
be posted automatically by electricity. 
The new device is highly flexible. A 
broker can have quoted on the Tele- 
register as many stocks as he wishes, 
and ro can change his selection almost 
at wall. 
_The first installations will be made in 
New York City, but as rapidly as the 
apparatus can be provided the Tele- 
register will be installed in brokers’ 
otices throughout the country. 








EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you have been 
making funny remarks about the party... 
and find it’s your hostess you are talking 


to... be nonchalant ...LIGHT A MURAD. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 























Hl Two BEST SELLERS © 


Over 67,000 Sold 


Assuring Business Profits 


by James H. Rand, Jr. 
Chairman, Remington-Rand, Inc. $2.50 


Business Fundamentals 
by Roger W. Babson 
President, Babson’s Statistical Organization. $2.00 


$4.00 cash for both. 
Or 
Either Sent on Approval at the Regular Price 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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YOU WILL HAVE YOUR ows | b [ e 


AND YOUR OWN Waitress 
® 


y 


Sue knows you. She 
knows your likes and 
dislikes, the time you 
usually have your din- 
ner. And she knows 
how to serve delicious 
food as it should be 
served... for months 
of careful training 
have seen to that. You'll like your 
own waitress. 


And you'll like the foods she serves 
you too. The green, fresh vegetables 
come right from the farm, with fruits 
and meats and milk and butter. And 
here in the spotless kitchens—kitch- 
ens you can explore any time you 
want to!—those foods are prepared 
by cooks who are really masters. 


After dinner? There are any num- 
ber of pleasant and inviting ways to 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


AMERICAN PLAN 


ATLANTIC CITY 





at home , , 


7 ¥ 7 


There are complete garage facilities at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall....May we send 
you a descriptive booklet further describ- 


ing the hotels? 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


\ spend your time... 
watch the sea from the 
Ocean Deck, play in the 
game room, talk with friend- 
ly and cultivated people. For 
such people have found Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall much to their 
liking. They appreciate the little 
courtesies of the men and women who 
work here. They like the sunshiny, 
airy rooms; they respect the absence 
of any pose or affectation. They feel 
. and they are at home. 











Final Test of 9 
Stock Values « 


The final test of stock values is EARN- 
ING POWER. Ore and more _ investors 
therefore follow the Corporation Earnings 
from day to day in THE WALL STREET 


NEWS. 
Do You Own 
Motor Accessory Stocks e 


Then you want the new series of 15 Reports, 
showing current financial position and future 
prospects of the leading Motor Accessory Com- 
panies, started in April 9th issue. 

One vital fact about one security you own 
will justify your subscription to THE WALL 
STREET NEWS To acquaint you with its 
value to investors and finance executives we 


make this half-price introductory offer to NEW 
subscribers only: 


4% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues, $1 


(Includes also two Monthly tabulations of 
Corporation Earnings on Common .Stocks) 
THE (Samples Free on Request) 


“WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by The 
New York. News Bureau Association 
32 Broadway, Dept. S-1 New York City 
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EDERAL Reserve Board and 

speculators are like opponents 
in a great game of chess. Their 
moves are reflected in your secur- 
ity profits—are you considering 
the probable outcome? 

Gage P. Wright’s famous Weighted 
Average System interprets the opinions 
of 35 leading, recognized author- 
ities regarding the credit situation 
in a clear, concise manner. The 
result is a NET opinion. 

This week’s Digest, sent on re- 
quest, contains valuable informa- 
tion on the probable trend of 
security prices in the light of the 
latest move on the credit chess- 
board. 




















Gage P. ’ 
34Madon Ave NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 
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Beene most recent achievement of re. 
search engineers in the field of jp. 
struments for “blind flying” was dis. 
played by the General Electric Com. 
pany in the All-American Aircraft Shoy 
at Detroit during the past month. 

It is the instrument used by Dr. E. 
W. Alexanderson, consulting enginee; 
of the company, in proving his theories 
on the radio echo. In a number of tes 
flights the device has been developed 
so that by a system of colored light; 
the pilot is enabled to tell without see. 
ing it the nature of the terrain beneath 
him. 

Engineers believe the instrument js 
a long step toward the solution of mak. 
ing landing in fogs. 

Device Measures Ground Distance 


T= visual recording device may be 
mounted on the cockpit panel, 
Ground distance up to 3,000 feet may 
be recorded, but it is in the lower flights 
that danger lies and the recording oj 
levels down to fifty feet has most in- 
terested Dr. Alexanderson. 

Three colored lights, green, yellow 
and red, indicate elevations of 250, 100 
and 50 feet respectively, and the flash- 
ing of any one of these lights gives the 
pilot immediate warning of his position 
with relation to the ground. 












































COTTON GINNINGS ABOVE LAST YEAR 
- (Millions of Bales ) 
16 
14 
12 
10 
192% 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 























Better Weather for Grains. Weevil 
Survival Is Smaller. Wheat 
in Better Condition 

OVERNMENT weather _ reports. 
during April have been generally 
favorable and show much better condi- 
tions than existed during the first three 
months of the year. Winter wheat has. 
made good progress and field activity 
in the grain and cotton States has been 
well up to the usual seasonal average. 
Cotton planting is under way as far 
north as South Carolina and corn plant- 
ing has made good progress in the: 
South, except in some districts of the 
Southwest where conditions were still 
too wet for working Spring wheat 
planting was retarded somewhat by rain 
in the northern parts, but in general’ 

the situation is favorable. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
issued its regular report on survival of 
the boll weevil. Survival for the 1929 


season is generally greater in Texas, 
South Carolina and the northern part 
of Louisiana, but in other sections of 
the cotton belt the survival was gen- 
erally lower than last season. 
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Off toa 
fresh start 


There’s a cheery top-of-the-morning feeling 





Drink 
OM | 


Delicious and Refreshing 


























in the tingling, delicious taste and cool after- 
sense of refreshment from a glass of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. As the day rolls on with much 
still to be done, it invites you—from soda 
fountains and refreshment stands around 
the corner from anywhere—to pause and re- 
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fresh yourself, and be off to a fresh start. 


Coca-Cola has made friends with all the 
world because it is wholesome refreshment 


OVER 
X. i eeetee es be ad drink t Th td 
\y Saree ee. Th € m the wor 

« Stee e best serve nm 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own thin, crystal-like 


M i L Li ON ee glass. This glass insures the right proportions of Coca-Cola 
‘ syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The final touches are to 


a day a add a little finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon un til the 


sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


—a pure drink of natural flavors. 
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Profit Possibilities 


American Appraisals fre- 
quently include reports on 
the value of enterprises in 
terms of their ability to pro- 
duce earnings. Bankers find 
these notable for the breadth 
of the study, the dispassion- 


ate weighing of all evidence. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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possesses—in its Field Museum of 
Natural History—one of the four 
or five leading scientific museums 


Ask for booklet “MA-16” of the world. With its monu- 


RS, — mental building modeled after a 











famous Greek temple, its collected 





Adda 


treasures represent an investment of 
AA16 over $50,000,000— now priceless, 





because virtually irreplaceable. 


Edison Service supplies electric 
DETWILER & Co. requirements. 


INCORPORATED 











Financing — Engineering Commonwealth Edison Company 
Management of Public Utilities Central Station Serving Chicege 
Commonwealth Edison Com has paid 
11 BRoapway, New YORK 158 consecutive dividends to ron pond 9 
W Baltimore Newark Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 


NewHaven Stamford Reading 
Easton 





The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Pottsville Paterson 
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Texas shows a survival of 101.7, com. 
pared with 74.5 last year; South Caro. 
lina reports 70.7, against 21.1; Georgia 
38.7, compared with 88.7; Alabama 108, 
against 45.2; Louisiana 40.6, against 659. 
and northern Louisiana 3.8, against |). 


HE United States Department 9; 

Agriculture reports the Winte; 
wheat area in thirteen countries at , 
little over 117,000,000 acres, or a decline 
of 4 per cent. from the 121,632,000 acres 
planted to Winter wheat in the same 
countries for 1928. These countries las 
year showed about 50 per cent. of the 
world’s estimated Winter and Spring 
wheat acreage outside of Russia and 
China. 

Department of Agriculture estimates 
the average condition of Winter wheat 
as of April lst in the United States at 
82.7 per cent. This figure is only slightly 
below the 84.4 per cent. condition re- 
ported December 1, 1928, and shows a 
tremendous gain over the poor condi- 
tion of 68.8 per cent. reported on April 
1, 1928. This year’s condition of Winter 
wheat is slightly below that for two 
years ago but is more than 1 per cent. 
better than the ten-year average oj 
80.9 per cent. as of April Ist. 


Winter Wheat Estimate 


N° production figure has been offi- 
cially reported for Winter wheat 
by the Department of Agriculture, but 
unofficially it is indicated that the crop 
as of April lst would total a little over 
591,000,000 bushels. 

Such a figure would compare with the 
indicated crop of 568,000,000 bushels on 
December 1, 1928, and the final crop 
of Winter wheat for last year at just 
under 579,000,000 bushels. 


CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION 2/RECORD 
45 (Thousands of Tons « First Three Months) 
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Oil Production Again Advancing Slowly. 
Cuban Sugar Season Ends with 
Output Larger 


ETROLEUM—The tendency in do- 

mestic production of crude petroleum 
has again been towards somewhat higher 
levels during the past month, following 
the encouraging decline which was wit- 
nessed during a good part of March. 

The latest weekly reports of the 
American Petroleum Institute show 
domestic crude oil production at am 
average of 2,658,100 barrels per day, o 
a gain of more than 30,000 barrels per 
day over the preceding week. Although 
the figures are still below the extreme 
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Plants and 
Products of 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


NTOCKHOLDERS ot General 
S Motors should be informed 


| with regard to the constituent 


parts of the Corporation, includ- 
ing the extent of its interests in 


' and control of other companies. 


A complete list of the divisions 
that make up General Motors and 
how the Corporation coordinates 
its subsidiary and afhliated com- 
panies will be found in a booklet 
entitled “Plants and Products of 
General Motors.” 

A copy of this booklet will be 
mailed free upon request to De- 
partment A-6, General Motors 
Corporation, Broadway at 57th 
Street, New York. 


A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
VIKING - BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT—Electric Power and Light Plants 
D Water Systems + 


GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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PLANTS AND PRODUCTS |i 


GENERAL Motors |] _ || 
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The Detroit & Cleveland Navi- 
gation Company, operating lines 
between! Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo and Chicago, will be pleased 
to assist you in planning a vaca- 
tion in the Great Lakes country. 

Booklets containing pictures 
and descriptions of many delight- 
ful summer resorts including 
Niagara Falls, Mackinac Island, 
St. Ignace, Les Cheneaux Islands 
and Coryell Islands will be mailed 
you, without cost, upon request. 

Flying Boat Service. The Stout- 
D. & C. Air Lines, Inc., will oper- 
ate flying boats on regular schedule 
between Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo during the summer. 

FOUR-DAY ALL-EXPENSE 
CRUISE, Detroit, Mich., to Chicago, IIl., 
and return, via Mackinac Island and St. 
Ignace. Hostess, dancing, bridge, teas, 
deck games; three hours at Mackinac 
Island. Round trip fares including meals 
and berth, between Detroit and Chicago, 
$60; Mackinac Island and St. Ignace 
and Chicago or Detroit, $30; Buffalo 
ane eames $79; Cleveland and Chicago, 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND, over- 
night service, daily. Fare, $3.00 One Way; 
$5.50 R.T. DAYLIGHT STEAMERS, 
daily, except Sundays, June 25 to Sept. 3. 

are $2. ne Way. 

DETROIT AND BUFFALO, over- 
night service, daily. Fare, $5.00 One 

ay. Concerts by Finzel’s orchestra, 
dancing, radio programs. Visit Niagara 
Falls and witness the wonderful illumina- 
tion. 

Autos carried on all steamers; wireless; 
meals and berth extra; no_ surcharge; 
unlimited stopovers. Fast Freight Service 
on all Divisions. 

For information and reservations, ad- 
dress E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., 
18 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 




















high record for the industry, they are 
once more not so very far below that 
record and show a gain of about 270,000 
barrels per day over the average pro- 
duction in the corresponding weeks of 
last year. 


Cuban Sugar Output 


UGAR—The Cuban sugar season ap- 
pears to be just about ended, and 
although there are no official figures 
available at this early date, it appears 
that Cuba’s output for the past season 
has been larger than last year, but per- 
haps not quite so large as had been 
prophesied. 
According to certain figures, produc- 
tion has run as much as 25 per cent. 
above last year, although the first 


twenty-three large mills to cease grind- 
ing had a total output of only a little 
over 2,100,000 bags, against an estimate 
of 2,465,000 bags. 

















Extra Session of Congress Moves Slowly. 


Hoover Favors More Tax Cuts. 
Receipts Are High 


RESIDENT HOOVER has delivered 

his first Message to the Congress and 
the Seventy-first Session of that august 
body is currently in extraordinary con- 
vention. At this writing there are still 
no very definite indications of exactly 
what is going to be accomplished in this 
extra session of Congress. 

Thus far neither the farm relief nor 
the tariff question has progressed as 
rapidly as was hoped. The minority 
factions have tried to force a general 
revision of the tariff and there have 
been plenty of narrow and territorial 
views on individual tariff questions to 
hold up the whole procession. 


More Tax Cuts 


T HERE may still be time for action 
on the immigration origins bill but 
it has been definitely denied that there 
is a possibility.of any further tax relief 
at this short session. President Hoover 
has stated, however, that he favors re- 
duction in the tax on earned incomes 
and hopes something can be accom- 
plished in the next regular session. 
Meanwhile, Government tax receipts 
have eclipsed even optimistic expecta- 
tions and may possibly reach $2,285,- 
000,000 to June 30, the highest since 
1921. <A possible budget surplus of 
$100,000,000 is therefore in view. 

















German Reparation Offer Refused. 


Mexican’ Revolution Wanes. 
China Recovers Shantung 


EPARATIONS—The Committee of 

Experts struggles nobly and vali- 
antly on in an effort to decide equitably 
the German war debt, its terms and 
methods of payment. As was indicated 
last issue in this section, Dr. .Schacht, 
chief of the German reparation com- 
mission, has announced that Germany 
will offer to pay annuities starting at 
$300,000,000 per annum, or about 1,200,- 
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Metropolitan 
Chicago 
Ds 


Unequalled transporta- 
, tion facilities, and a loca- 
tion close to the nation’s 
centers of population and 
industry are among the 
advantages afforded 
manufacturers in Metro- 
politan Chicago. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 
etropolitan 


square miles, including the M 
Area into which Chicago is growing. 
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in this Market 


Lots of firms are taking on new men and 
the men are Making Good—they are Sell- 
ing Bonds. : 
They are being given a type of Training 
which helps men sell more bonds in any 
market. 
The only way to overcome increased sales 
resistance is to increase selling power. 
It is a question of survival of the fittest. 
Are — sufficiently fit to make good selling 
bonds under present market conditions 
and increasingly keen competition? 
Babson Institute Training in Investments 
and Security Sellingis being taken by more 
new men right now than at any time for 
over eight years. ~ 
The only reason in the world why this is 
so is because it gets r esults. 
Get the new edition of our booklet 2025 
Security Salesmanship—The Profession. 


Babson Institute ®>senP**: 
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000,000 marks. The Allies have refused 
such an offer and demand annuities going 
from about $400,000,000 to a maximum of 
$576,000,000 over a period of 58 years and 
totalling 27 billions. 


‘Ope BRITAIN — Reports show 
slow but sure improvement in in- 
dustry with output of coal and steel on 
the gradual ipcrease and unemployment 
showing moderate betterment. The four 
chief trunk line railroads show a decline 
of nearly 5 per cent. in traffic receipts 
for last year. General commodity prices 
show a rather material decline but are 
still slightly above January figures. 


BRITISH COTTON EXPORTS DECLINE 
0 (CLOTH zt MILLIONS of SQUARE YARDS) 
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ERMANY — Socialist insurgents 

brought about a Cabinet crisis 
around the middle of last month by 
refusing to vote further funds for Ger- 
many’s huge 9,000-ton “mystery cruiser” 
which is to carry 1l-inch guns. Chan- 
cellor Herman Mueller prevailed by 
pleas to stand by his Government dur- 
ing the reparation crisis and matters 
appear to have been patched up at least 
temporarily. 


EXICO — Press authorities have 
been claiming for the past couple 
of weeks that the end of the Revolu- 
tion was just around the corner, but 
victory for the Federal forces, which 
seems fairly assured as an eventuality, 
has been rather long in developing. 
Rebel forces seem to have been gen- 
erally in retreat and have come near 
enough to the American border to cause 
heavy reinforcements of border defense 
by the United States. Most of the im- 
portant cities previously in the hands of 
the revolutionists have been recaptured 
by the Federal troops and “wiping out 
the rebellion” seems only a matter of 
time. 


China Comes Back 


HINA—Feeling, perhaps, that China 

has been too long absent from the 
front pages of our international news- 
Papers, the Nationalists have finally suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the last major 
defense of conservatism and have taken 
Hankow and its surrounding territories 
from recent rebel control. 

More important than this Wuhan re- 
bellion, however, is recent settlement 
of the Tsinan-Fu incident which has 
long lain sore between Japan and China. 
Under the settlement the Nanking 
Nationalist Government is gradually 
taking over Governmental control of 
the Shantung Province as Japan with- 
draws her long-posted soldiery from 
that disputed sector. 





Chesapeake Corporation 


which controls 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Analyzed in our latest Weex.ty Review 


Copy F-100 on request. 
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Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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Redoubled safety and profits 





INVESTMENT companies make money by care- 
ful selection and supervision of a diversity of in- 
vestment opportunities. 
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‘Bankers National Investing Corporation 


invests and re-invests, under expert management, 
in the securities of the: soundest companies in 
the safe and profitable Financial Field—successful 
Banking, Finance and Insurance companies. 
Ownership of the Common Stock Class A of 
Bankers National Investing Corporation enables you 
to share directly and to an unlimited degree in the 
large earnings of many successful “Money” com- 

anies — an investment combining safety, good 
income return and possibilities for steady en- 
hancement in value. 
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Investment Counselors 
for a Quarter Century 





The Position 
of the Market 


The recent severe decline 
in security prices furnishes 
proof positive of the truth 
of our repeated statements 
chat random purchases are 
becoming increasingly 
dangerous. To succeed in 
investment today requires: 


@) acaretully worked out 
program, based on— 


(2) thorough knowledge 
of the situation as a 
whole, plus detailed 
and accurate informa- 
tion about individual 
stocks. 


Opportunities exist and will 
continue to. But they are not 
easy to find. More than at 
any time since 1920 the most 
careful judgment is required. 


For a quarter century we have 
been constantly expanding 
our equipment for furnishing 
sound counsel to investors. 
Never in our history has there 
been a time when such coun- 
sel can be of such value. How 
you can secure it and use it 
to advantage is explained in 
a booklet we will send on 
request. 
The latest Bulletin 
on the Market 

Our latest Bulletin on che stock 
market has just been published 
The coupon will bring a compli- 
mentary copy. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SER VICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue. New York 


Sead me description o! 
your Service and Bulletin XS-289 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 
me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 














Conditions Favorable 


F.C. Rand, president, International Shoe 
Company, in an interview with the Editor 
of Forbes: 

“Business conditions, viewed from the 
broad territory cov- 
ered by our opera- 
tions, seem favorable 
for a good year. In 
some sections there 
are complaints about 
unseasonable weath- 
er, but such condi- 
tions are local and 
we feel that agricul- 
tural sections have 
shown gradual but constant improvement 
the past few years. 

“Labor is fairly well employed through- 
out the country, and there is a widespread 
feeling of confidence which is gratifying 
to business, particularly those organiza- 
tions that are conducted in accordance with 
sound business principles. 

“We are counting on the year being both 
normal and healthy.” 


Coal Industry Not Doing Well 


J. D. A. Morrow, president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, interviewed by Forbes: 

“In the bituminous coal business con- 
ditions during the first quarter of the year 
have not been particularly encouraging. 
Severe weather in January and February 
gave better business to districts supplying 
the household trade. The high level of 
general business activity has produced a 
better demand for industrial coal. At the 
same time, coal stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers are not excessive. Nevertheless, 
the competitive struggle is more rigorous 
and desperate than a year ago and, con- 
sequently, coal prices are now at the low- 
est level witnessed since early in 1917. 

“Tf general business activity continues 
throughout the year, it is only reasonable 
to expect some reaction from this disas- 
trous price level in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, with improvement in market con- 
ditions as the year advances.” 





Sees Fair Year for Hardware 


A. L. Shapleigh, chairman, Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., in an 
interview with the Editor of Forbes: 

“Conditions in the hardware line in the 
Central West are quite promising. Future 
orders are coming in in satisfactory vol- 
ume and the prospects for active Spring 
business when the season opens up more 
fully are encouraging. 

“There has been much talk about the 
inroads of the chain stores on the various 
lines of different jobbers. This has not 
been felt very greatly as yet among those 
who handle high-class hardware. The in- 
telligent hardware retailer is meeting chain 
store competition fairly Well and he will 
continue to do so if he conducts his busi- 
ness in an intelligent, up-to-date manner 
by making his store attractive through ade- 
quate display of his goods. 

“In general, 1929 promises a fair year 
for the hardware line.” 
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HAT Business 
Py “Leaders Say 


High Money Affects Bond Values 


Rollin A. Wilbur, president, Investmen 
Bankers Association: 


“We had a good bond market for the 
first five months of 1928. About the mid- 
dle of that year, however, the advance of 
the rediscount rate was followed by higher 
interest rates generally, with the result that 
conservative investment securities could 
not yield sufficiently to compete with high 
call and short-term rates and the increas- 
ingly popular speculative hopes. In the 
future there will be, undoubtedly, a great 
How of capital back into bonds and con- 
sequently an active market with prices ad- 
vancing much above their present bargain- 
counter lows. But when that situation will 
develop is, of course, the question most 
difficult to answer.” 


General Business Satisfactory 


J. R. Nutt, president, Union Trust Com- 
tany, Cleveland, Ohio: 


“Manufacturers and general business 
country-wide continue in a_ satisfactory 
condition. In fact, business throughout the 
entire nation is on a sound basis and if no 
over-speculation is indulged in, either in 
commodities or securities, there is no rea- 
son why it should not continue.” 


Aviation Business Good 


Frederick B.  Rentschler, president, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company: 

“First quarter shipments show 231 per 
cent. increase over the corresponding 1928 
period, which, in turn, represented a 136 
per cent. increase over the like period of 
the preceding year. While 1929 opera- 
tions may possibly not continue at the past 
rapid rate of increase, nevertheless the 
rate of shipping requirements for the 
second quarter of 1929 is reasonably in 
excess of the company’s record peak in 
March. 

“As far as we can see, our rate of 
progress is still continuing at the same 
speed.” 


In Brief 


H. T. Parson, president, F. W. Wool- 
worth Company: 

“T fully believe we are on the road to a 
big business, which should last the rest of 
the year.” 

P. T. Cole, agricultural commissioner for 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway: 

“Generally speaking, the agricultural 
situation and prospects for the year are 
much better than they were a year ago. 
Crop yields were better in 1928 than they 
were the previous year, and for the most 
part prices were satisfactory.” 

M. F. S. Russell, president, U. S. Cast 
Tron Pipe & Foundry Company: 

“The outlook for 1929 is more encour- 
aging than at the beginning of 1928, al- 
though the volume of offerings is not as 
large as in former years and is somewhat 
below what we judge to be the normal re- 
quirements of the country; therefore, it is 
expected that the volume should improve 
sufficiently to permit of profitable opera- 
tion.” 
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Electrical Consumption 
Shows Large Gain 


ANUFACTURING operations of 

American industry in March were at 
a rate of 14.8 per cent. above the same 
month last year, when measured by the 
consumption of electrical energy. This in- 
dex bears out the numerous reports from 
individual industries, which indicate that 
new high records in industrial operations 
were established in many cases. 

The increase noted was ascribed largely 
to the high rate of activity in all branches 
of the metal industry, the automotive in- 
dustry and in rubber products plants. Com- 
pared with the February rate, however, 
activity of general industry declined 3.3 
per cent., according to the electrical en- 
ergy barometer, the drop for the month 
being slightly in excess of the seasonal 
average. 

Despite the decline from the February 
level, the first quarter of the year witnessed 
an unusually high rate of industrial activ- 
ity, general industry for the period showing 
a gain of 12.2 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of last year. The figure 
for the quarter was somewhat higher than 
earlier estimates indicated. 

The greatest gain over March last year 
was recorded in the Western States, where 
the increase amounted to 22.6 per cent. The 
North Central section was next with a gain 
of 16 per cent., followed by the Middle 
Atlantic States with 14.3 per cent., New 
England with 11.9 per cent., and the South- 
ern States with a gain of 8.7 per cent. 

Activity in the rubber products industry 
rose to new heights during March, but 
every other manufacturing group recorded 
a seasonal drop as compared with Febru- 
ary. Except for the lumber products and 
leather products groups, all industries 
showed gains compared with March, 1928. 





Export Trade Highest in 
Ten Years 


HE general expansion of the export 

trade of the United States in 1928, 
which totaled $5,129,000,000 and reached its 
highest mark since 1920, is emphasized in 
an analysis entitled “Our World Trade,” 
issued by the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Except during the depression year of 
1921, it states, American exports have 
shown a general upward trend in the past 
eight years, and their value in 1928 was 
5.4 per cent. greater than in 1927, averag- 
ing more than $427,000,000. 

Although the value of exports in each 
quarter of 1928 was well above $1,000,- 
000,000, the value of shipments for the last 
quarter amounted to $1,570,000,000, the 
greatest export value for a quarterly period 
since 1920. 

“One of the outstanding developments 
of our foreign trade in recent years is the 
increasingly large proportion of American- 
manufactured merchandise in our exports,” 
the chamber’s analysis states. 

“In 1928 manufactured goods, including 
the finished product, semi-manufactures 
and manufactured foodstuffs, constituted 
more than two-thirds (68.5 per cent) of 
the total value of goods shipped abroad. 

Finished manufactures amounting to 
more than two and a quarter billion rep- 
resented 44.9 per cent of our exports, a 
percentage equaled only once, in 1916. 
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Westinghouse Elec. Co. 
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ELECTRIC UTILITY 
Looseleaf ATLAS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contains complete, authoritative and up to date 
information on the entire field of Electric Utilities. 


wa you need definite information regard- 
ing the ownership of the Electric Company 
at Vineland, N. J.—or that of any of a thousand 
other companies, together with the data concerning 
the ownership of contiguous companies, you would 
appreciate the convenience of merely opening our 
carefully prepared Atlas, and seeing at a glance just 
how many Municipally owned plants there were in 
that State, or what large electric companies sur- 


rounded a certain small c y: 
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These Loose Leaf Electric Utility maps are daily 
kept up to date by a large staff of draftsmen and 
checkers. Notices of mergers, new lines, extensions 
and company interconnections, new power plants, 
etc. are all noted and carried onto these maps. This 
Atlas is something new that fills a long-felt want of 
the industry. You will need one or more copies 
for yourself and organization. 


The price is $100 per copy. 
Send us your order today. 
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GRIGGS INVESTMENT TRUST 

















banks and trust companies. 


Security: Collateral is legal investment for 


Value: Collateral is from 8 to 25 times that 


required for real estate mortgage or Federal 


Bank Bond. 


Land 


Management: Under bank supervision 


with Industrial Trust Company, Wilmington, 


Delaware, Trustee. 
Yield: Over 9% annually to matu 


An Investment Opportunity 
worthy of your Investigation. 
Use coupon for particulars. 


11 Broadway, New York City 
Tel.: Whitehall 5147-5148 


I am interested in learning more about the Participat 
Trust Certificates. Without obligation, please send 
complete information. 
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Odd Lots 


Successful investors do not 
allow their money to remain 
idle, 


They follow a systematic plan 
of purchasing a few shares of 
well seasoned securities as soon 
as surplus funds are available. 


Every dollar invested in this 
way soon becomes income pro- 
ducing property. 


Our “Odd Lot Trading” book- 
let and list of investment sug- 
gestions mailed to those in- 
terested. 


Ask for F. 383 


100 Share Lots 


JjohnMuir&(6. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office —11 West 42nd St. 























Earnings 


may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 
Odd Lot 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(FISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 


52 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Moves Quietly and Irregularly, Giving No Future 
Hints, and Only Nominal Commitments Are Justified 


By R. W. Schabacker 





VER since the quick, and almost 
k, tragic, reaction of March 26th, the 

stock market has moved irregularly 
and quietly in a very narrow range, com- 
pared with its previous wide movements. 
For nearly four weeks average prices have 
held within an outside range of 10 pomts 
and have alternately displayed moderate 
strength and moderate weakness. 

The condition above referred to, how- 
ever, is not so important, in the writer’s 
opinion, as is the larger “congestion” pic- 
ture which has been developing ever since 
the beginning of January. A glance at the 
above chart will show that since prac- 
tically the beginning of 1929 there has 
been a side-wise movement in the general 
market, of greater duration and greater 
irregularity than can be found for many 
years past. 

This major congestion is important be- 
cause such a movement indicates that with- 
in the next month or two prices will break 
out into a major movement of very large 
proportions. Extremely good profits are 
therefore promised to those who are “on 
the right side.” 


HIS little matter of “Which way?” is 
not so easy to decide. Quite often 
such a major congestion is construed as 
indicating a turning movement which 
would, in this case, spell the end of the 
bull market and herald a much longer 
and much more general decline than we 
have witnessed in many years. 

The writer has indicated, in previous 
articles of this section, that the break of 
late in March gave support to such a 
theory. 


Certainly the fundamentals have been. 


unfavorable long enough to make the be- 
ginning of a major decline seem reason- 
able enough, and we have also previously 
reviewed the fundamental reasons for a 
major decline often enough to make 
present repetition unnecessary. 


O N the other hand we are not yet 
willing to go on record definitely as 
promising the immediate development of 


such a bear market. The general market 
has truly acted much better than we ex- 
pected it to since the March break and, 
viewed from certain technical angles, the 
congestion. area to which we have referred 
might give way to a major upward move- 
ment, almost as well as a major down- 
ward one. 

Rather than make any snap judgment, 
therefore, we must admit that the market 
is now in a “negative” or noncommittal 
position—that it gives promise of begin- 
ning a new major movement within the 
next few weeks but that, at this writ- 
ing, it has not declared itself as to which 
direction that major movement shall take. 

It is comparatively easy to say that the 
market ought to go down, but it is more 
difficult to say whether it actually will, or 
rather it is more difficult to say when it 
actually will turn down. It should have 
gone down long ago, on a basis of funda- 
mentals. And that is the reason why the 
short-term movement can no longer be 
judged by fundamentals. It must be 
judged by technical considerations and 
public psychology. 


O summarize, we think the next move- 

ment of the general market should 
be downward but we are not prepared to 
be specific on that point just yet. A hint 
may be given whichever way the averages 
first break either well above the extreme 
high point of February or well below the 
low point of late in March. 

Meanwhile, we may continue to allow 
moderate trading on our 25-75 per cent. 
ratio on the possibility that good action of 
the market in April may give way to re- 
newal of a major upward trend, but until 
conditions assert themselves more definitely 
we would prefer to keep commitments 
nominal. 
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25 Broad St. 





Investment 
Counsel 


T is advisable at 

regular intervals 
to examine security 
holdings with a view 
to present standing 
and possibility of 
advantageous ex- 
change. We are al- 
ways pleased to 
make such an 
analysis, based on 
our investment ex- 
perience of over fifty 
years. 


Our impartial opin- 
ion will be rendered 
those submitting 
security lists for 
consideration. 





‘pheyéKirk, 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Market 


New York 


























Why Does 
Cities Service 
pay dividends 
partly in stock? 


TOCK dividends enable 
Cities Service Company 
Common stock owners to 
share in increased stock values. 


When Cities Service Com- 
mon was $60, the stock divi- 
dend was worth $3.60; at 
$120 the same dividend is 
worth $7.20. 


Dividends in stock and cash 
make the net yield on this 
present 


strong security at 
prices about 7%. 


Send for full 


information 
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F. LINCOLN, formerly vice-presi- 

e dent, has been elected president of The 
Lincoln Electric Company, succeeding J. 
C. Lincoln, who becomes chairman. In 
1912 J. F. Lincoln was made general man- 
ager of the company, and he was among 
the first to envision the enormous poten- 
tialities of electric arc welding. 

Ernest H. Miller, president of the Yel- 
low Taxi Corporation of New York, be- 
comes the head of 
the Parmelee Trans- 
portation Company 
which, with a con- 
trolling interest in 
the Parmelee Trans- 
fer Company, the 
Yellow Taxi Cor- 
poration of New 
York, and a substan- 
tial interest in the 
Chicago Yellow Cab 
Company, makes it the largest taxicab op- 
erator in the world. 

Joseph L. Ray, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Radio Corporation, 
has been elected a director of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 

J. J. Mantell, formerly vice-president of 
the Erie Railroad, will become consulting 
manager for the Chinese railways. 


E. GROESBECK, president, the 

e Electric Bond & Share Company, and 
John W. Hanes, have been elected directors 
of the Bankers Trust Company. 

W. R. Vogeler, vice-president, has been 
elected president of the Mercedes Benz 
Company. 

William J. McAneeny has been elected 
president of the Hudson Motor Company, 
succeeding the late R. B. Jackson. Mr. 
McAneeny has been 
company since _ its 
organization, in 1909, 
and has been vice- 
president and treas- 
urer since 1923. J. 





Ernest H. Miller 


identified with the 


H. Whittaker has 
been elected first 
vice-president and 


assistant general 
manager; and A. 
Barit, vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Former President Calvin Coolidge has 
accepted position as director of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, and 
Cleveland E. Dodge, were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Jesse R. Taylor, who was treasurer of 
the American Tobacco Company for many 
years, has been elected president of the 
Union Tobacco Company, succeeding 
George J. Whelan. 

A. L. Warner has been elected president 
of The Foshay Corporation, a subsidiary of 
W. B. Foshay Company. 

Arthur W. Cutten has been elected a 
director of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad. 

Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, has been elected a 
director of the Tri-Continental Corpora- 
tion. 
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GREATER MARKET 


BREAKS 
IN PROSPECT? 


[5 the Federal Reserve Board bent 
upon reducing brokers’ loans a billion 
dollars or more? 





Would such a decrease necessitate a 
wholesale dumping of securities and a 
much lower price level? 


Will high money rates, if maintained, 
bring about a business depression, 
smaller corporate profits and lower stock 
prices? 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins dis- 
cuss thoroughly the present credit situ- 
ation and its probable effect upon secur- 
ities. Specifically, these Bulletins advise 
what should now be done with over fift” 
different stocks in the motor, steel anc. 
oil groups. 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 


Also an interesting book called, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


Address Investment Research Bureau, 
Div. 832, Auburn, New York 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 














This Book- 
let has 
aided 
thousands 
of our 
clients to 


During the past two years the com- 
plete list of ““Long Growth” recom- 
mendations under the Babson Plan has 
made for our clients a profit of 54% 
exclusive of dividends. 


The average returns from your invest- 
ments may be increased several per 
cent if you follow closely this proven 
and successful plan. 

Our profit plan is completely described 
in the booklet “Bigger Investment Re- 
turns.” Send for your Free copy NOW! 








- Dabsons heports - 


Babson Park, Mass. 
g (The Largest Statistical Community in America.) 
g Send me FREE complete details, and your g 








g booklet: “Bigger Investment Returns.” & 
# Name . 
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PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 











Become an 


Expert Accountant 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled acountants—men who 
really know their business—is unceasing. Big 
corporations are in constant need of expert counsei 
in matters relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Finance. 
Men who prove their qualifications in this important 
branch of business are rapidly promoted to respon- 
sible executive positions—given an opportunity te 
earn real salaries. The range is from $3,000 to $15,006 
a year— even to higher income-figures. 


Send for Free Book— 
““Accountancy, the Profession that Pays’’ 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit- 
able profession? 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is un- 
necessary. Our free book on accountancy fully ex- 
plains how we train you from the ground up, accord- 
ing to your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

The facts about LaSalle training in Accountancy 
and the opportunities in this highly profitable field 
are clearly outlined in a 64-page book which LaSalle 
will send you free. 

he man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
goupon a most profitable aid to progress. If you 
have the urge and the will to increase your income, 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


= — —Find Yourself Through LaSalle!= —— = 
LaSalle Extension University 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Nept. 5364-HR Chicago 


i, would welcome details of your salary- 
yncreasing plan, together with copy of 
**Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,’’ also a copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


CJHigherAccountancy 
Training for position as Auditor, Comp- 
—s Certified P 













ublic Accountant, 
Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
every important field of business. If more interested 
in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 
OBusiness Management OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 


O Modern Salesmanship O Modern Business Corre- 

OTraffic Management spondence 

O Railway Station OsStenography-Stenotypy 
Management OExpert Bookkeeping 

OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 

OCommercial Law OBusiness English 

Olndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 

O Modern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 

OPersonnel Management ([Telegraphy 


OCredit and Collection Correspondence 


Name 
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Bear Market 
Ahead? 


Following the ‘“‘collapse’’ of late March, the 
stock market as a whole has made little progress 
in either direction. Brokerage loans are still ex- 
cessive. Activity remains high. eae 

Under such conditions, will further liquidation 
be seen, developing into a broad bear market, as 
in 1920? Or, after a period of desultory move- 
ment, will another broad bull movement develop, 
as it did following the “‘collapse’’ in the spring 
of 1926? 

These questions are answered in a NEW Acd- 
visory Bulletin. To obtain a copy, FREE, simply 
ask for Bulletin FMY-1. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 

260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








OREIGN exports’ will undoubtedly 

take more cars this year than last 
and there is also good promise of high 
consumer demand in this country during 
the Spring and early Summer. But un- 
less production is curtailed considerably 
or demand has jumped spectacularly, it 
does not seem probable that the motor 
industry can avoid a dangerous situation 
of temporarily “over-glutting” its mar- 
kets this Summer. 


Automobile Stocks 


E ARE therefore far from optimis- 

tic regarding the second half of 
1929 in the motor car field and would 
not want to recommend holding the gen- 
eral run of motor stocks for the long pull. 
On the other hand the record output for 
the first quarter will probably result in 


very good earnings reports over the 
next month. Granted satisfactory con- 
ditions in the general market the mo- 


tor issues could have at least an interme- 
diate upward movement of satisfactory 
proportions. 


For pure speculation such issues as 
Packard, Hudson, Chrysler, Brockway, 
Graham-Paige, Hupp, Willys Overland, 


Pierce Arrow and Studebaker offer pos- 
sibilities from a seasonal standpoint. 
Despite its comparatively high prices 
we still feel favorable toward the Class 
A stock of Ford Motors of Canada. This 
stock is listed on the New York Produce 
Exchange. We think the Class B issue, 
the only one listed on the New York Curb 
Market, is too high to be attractive. 


Franklin Manufacturing 


HERE is, however, one motor stock 

which we think worthy of mention, 
selling on the New York Curb Market, 
even though it has already more than 
doubled in market price since this time 
last year. 

H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany produces the Franklin automobile. 
The make is internationally known and is 
the foremost air-cooled model in_ this 
country. The car has plenty of advan- 
tages, but has previously been held back 
by dubious beauty of design. 

Within the past year Franklin motor 
cars have advanced unbelievably in artis- 
try, our chief previous objection to the 
car is gone, and we now predict material 
gains in sales and popularity. 


Operations Are High 


HE company has no funded debt and 

there are only 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, following a small preferred 
issue. Last year’s report should be the 
best in some time, we think, and progress 
ought to continue this year. First quar- 
ter shipments showed an advance of 130 
per cent. over last year. 


Autostrop vs. Gillette 


WE. ARE usually more favorable to- 
ward the old established company 
In 
In 


than toward a newcomer in its field. 
the “razor fight” we are not so sure. 
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fact, all things considered, we think Auto. 
strop may show the better actual marke 
performance and market profits over the 
near future than Gillette. 

Autostrop has not made so large or 
consistent gains as Gillette, but it is ad. 
vancing rapidly, nevertheless. Being 
younger, and with a new type of razor, and 
with its own way to make, it may at least 
be said that percentage growth, and per- 
haps per-share profit growth, should be 
faster for Autostrop than Gillette. 


Showing Promise 


HERE is no funded debt and capi- 

talization consists of 88,000 shares of 
Class A convertible and 223,000 shares of 
Class B stock. Class A is paying $3 per 
share per annum cumulative dividends, is 
redeemable at 55, has equal voting rights 
and is convertible into the Class B, share 
for share. 

At around present prices of 45 the Class 
A seems attractive and gives a yield of 
nearly 7 per cent. Last year net income 
was $845,000 or $9.66 on the Class A stock, 
compared with $743,000, or $8.50 in 1927. 


Picking the Favorites 


A STRAW vote was recently taken 
among a group of 15 friends of the 
writer who are representative stock mar- 
ket analysts in New York City. They 
were asked to name from 10 to 15 favor- 
ite stocks which in their opinion might 
be expected to be “market leaders” for 
the remainder of 1929. 

Without comment, the writer presents 
below the list of favorite stocks resulting 
from this tabulation, arranged in the or- 
der of their score. The first 24 stocks 
are presented. 


. American Can. 
Anacorda Copper. 

Bethlehem Steel. 

U. S. Steel. 

. Westinghouse Electric. 

Radio Corporation. 
International Harvester. 

. National Dairy Products. 

. Kennecott Copper. 

. Wright Aeronautical. 

11. Cerro de Pasco. 

Electric Bond & Share. 

13. Packard Motors. 

Public Service of New Jersey. 
United Aircraft & Transport. 
. National Cash Register. 

17. Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 

. American Tel. & Tel. 

. Allied Chemical. 

General Electric. 

21. Atchison. 

22. Chrysler Motors. 

23. Montgomery Ward. 

24. Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 


CON AWS YD 


Forbes Stock Questionnaire 


ORBES MAGAZINE has recently 

also undertaken a similar question- 
airre of a much wider and more important 
scope. Executive heads of corporations 
in the United States, Canada and abroad 
have been asked to name their five favor- 
ite stocks for the remainder of 1929. 

Returns are still coming in and tabula- 
tions are not yet ready for publication, but 
the results should prove intensely inter- 
esting and valuable as an index of stock 
market opinion from the best industrial 
minds of the economic world. 
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You are advised to sell active stocks 


t 


.... sust as definitely as you are told to buy 


Extracts from 
‘‘Market Action’’ 
of March 25th, 1929 


HUPP MOTORS— 
.... the position is now some- 
what unfavorable. Our advice 
now is to hold your line unless 
it closes below 70. In that event, 
switch your position to the short 
side, and hold it. 


MACK TRUCK— 

The position here has turned 
rather definitely weak, and un- 
favorable. We believe lower 
prices are in prospect and ad- 
vise selling your holdings. 
(Mack Truck dipped 13 points 
within 2 days. ) 


NASH MOTORS— 
... we believe lower prices 
will be reached. Sell your 
holdings. 


POSTUM— 

. we now interpret the 
position as unfavorable. Since 
sustained strength is improbable 
our advice is to sell it. 


Position of the Market 
Edited March 23rd 


In this same issue of ‘Market 
Action’’ these extracts ap- 
peared in the general Market 
Comment: — 


‘*  ... to be more specific, we 


interpret the action of the 
market during the past week, 
especially on Friday, as strong- 
ly indicating an important turn- 
ing point. In other words, we 
are of the opinion that what 
we know as a technical top is 
now in process.”’ 


“*Tf what we now expect occurs 
there will really be little logic 











in holding anything . . . odds 
now greatly favor a general Vv 
reaction.”” 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU 


INC. 


341 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


N YOUR JUDGEMENT, what is the function of a 
weekly investment bulletin service? Is it not to con- 
cisely and clearly advise its subscribers WHEN TO 

SELL,—as well as when to buy? 


‘‘Market Action’’, the weekly forecast of the trends 
of individual, active stocks, indicates in its se//img advices 
exactly what action is to be taken. You will mof read ‘‘sell 
on a rally.’’ Refer to the column at the left. These ex- 
tracts are reprinted from ‘‘Market Action’”’ of March the 
25th, which was received by subscribers Monday morn- 
ing, prior to the ‘‘worst two-day break in market history’’. 
Note the clear-cut language. In ‘‘Market Action’’, each 
of thirty or forty /adimg investment stocks, is definitely 
commented upon... a separate paragraph for each 
recommendation. 


And... this is of the utmost value . . . these recom- 
mendations are ‘followed through’’ each week. You are 
not left in doubt. Every week, every recommendation of 
the previous week is followed up, until the stock in ques- 
tion is definitely disposed of: buying advices are followed 
each week until you are told to se// the stocks; and short 
sales are carried weekly until you are told ‘‘to cover your 
position’’. 


FUTURE ISSUES OF 
3 ““MARKET ACTION’’ FREE 
In order that you may critically examine ‘‘Market Action’’, and 
judge for yourself of the accuracy of this bulletin, three future issues will 


be mailed to you, without cost or obligation. Read these three bulletins 
and satisfy yourself as to the definite value of this weekly service. 


Bear Market Ahead? 


Accept this opportunity and receive our comments on the coming 
weeks in this puzzling market. Is a Major Decline in evidence? Will 
active stocks rebound from these levels . . . or, are we to have further 
irregularity ? These questions are definitely answered in ‘‘Market Action’ ’. 
Mail the coupon today and the current issue of ‘“Market Action’’ will 
be sent to you promptly; likewise, the issues of the two weeks following. 


i aah RR i a ae 
Print Plainly Please. 





’ werTsEL MARKET BUREAU, Inc. S.P. 
) 341 Madison Ave., New York City 

) Gentlemen: 

> Without obligation, please send me three future 
) issues of ‘‘Market Action’’, that I may check your rec- 
> ommendations, and read your definite forecast of the 
) future action of leading, active stocks. 
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Thous. Book - Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yielg 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices 4 
No 702 $89 OS err Air Reduction ........... $2 200- 22; ’20-’28* 1145%4- 95% 100.29 ( 
No 2,178 81 ee Allied Chemical........... 6 253- 34; ’20-'28  30534-241 271 23 
100 260 160 SS Ser Ais Ghawmers éccic cies ssc 7 200- 26; ’20-’28 194 -166 167 44 
25 2,476 47 >  »bdnae Banericatt Can) éciiscoc.vcsa< 3 118- 39; ’27-'28  13254-1073%4 132 2) 
No 600 135 .  kseaer Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; ’25-’28  106%4- 93 100 = 6 
No 770 92 Sry Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-’'28 123 -102% 119 47 
No 1,830 53 SS rer Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 293- 43; ’22-’28* 12434- 93% 105-38 
100 450 135 700-0 sone Amer. Sugar Refining..... wae 96- 36; ’22-’28 9434- 71% 82 x 
100 13,000 126 12.11 $3.15, 3m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 211-114; ’22-’°28 224 -193% 220.20 
100 400 127 re Amer. Woolen ........... a 166- 14; ’20-’28 27%- 19% 21 fi 

50 =3,656 74 [ere Anaconda Copper ......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28  1747%-115%4 144 4g 
No 2,045 26 pier “epnivistes Andes Copper «.ii.iccssce 3 56- 36; 1928 683%4- 48 54. 57 
25 2,000 32 _—— = hwo Ase GE Te. “A. 50. sss a 27- 9; ’25-’28 1834- 12% 13 4 
No 600 28 ee Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 37; ’25-’28 7034- 50 5348 
100 2,417 249 rr er Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 204- 94; ’23-’28  20934-195% 200 = 5 
100 813 224 js | re Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’28  19134-169 17955 
25 ~=2,000 50 Tse Atlantic Refining ......... | 154- 50; ’23-28* 68 - 53% 57 W 
100 2,152 134 ae 6=—ts hae’ Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 126- 40; ’23-’28 133 -118% 125 = 4g 
2 2285 37 eee ACHEOR DR owiceracinesc ss 2 56- 10; ’22-’28 36%- 38% 44 43 
100 1,800 173 ee 8 8=—SssCO RK Bethlehem Steel .:........ 4 88- 37; ’23-'28 113 - 82% 111 34 
50 ~=:1,272 77 Li ee Borden Company ......... 6 187- 67; ’25-’28* 20334-174% 184 33 
No 770 68 Ghee 2 eioac Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 78- 9; ’23-'28 81%- 64% 66 = 6) 
No 711 108 ee Brook. Union Gas......... 5 204- 56; ’24-’28  20034-170 174.29 
No 252 38 SP asec Brown Shoe ....cssesc00. 2.50 56- 29; ’26-’28 47 - 38% 39s 6) 
No 1,000 42 le Burroughs Add. Machine.. 5a 249- 65; ’25-’28 2954-234 291 16 
No 977 49 7, iV California Packing ........ 4 83- 60; ’26-’28 8154- 72% 76 — 83 
No 1,123 53 ier Cre SOEfO Ge EF ASCO) o0s;s:0:0.6;0:0:000 6 119- 23; ’20-’28 120 - 99% 101 = 6 
100 1,181 190 oY re re Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219- 54; ’22-28 22914-2100 225 46 
No 1,174 112 i Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 41- 3; ’22-’28 6334- 5034 55 z 
No 362 32  8=—_s Kenan Childs Company .......... 2.40 75- 32; ’24-’28 6014- 44% 52 47 
25 4414 27 is eee BME (CONBEL  isie cin cieteweeceis 3.50 75- 8: 20-28 1271%4- 71% 106 = 33 
No 4,424 20 ree Guryater COED. ssicsicsccnes 3 141- 28; ’25-’28 135 - 893% 92 36 
No _ 1,000 17 [10 rr I, ilikininamarkiantardss 4 181- 41: °22-'28* 140 -12314 1303 
100 341 1il ce Colorado Fuel & Iron..... oft 96- 20; ’20-’28 78Y%- 59 64 e 
No 8,432 25 re Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 82; ’26-’28* 66 - 53% 56-38 
No 10,396 33 [5 8 8=—Ss Hawg Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 170- 56; ’23-’28* 11814- 95% 104s 28 
No 1,460 69 ae ere Continental Can 6.0000: 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’28 80%- 60 oe 
No 1,761 12 ere Continental Motors ....... 0.80 21- 5; ’22-’28 283%%- 17% 20 340 C 
25 2/532 ol CL ere Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 94- 35; ’26-’28 91%- 82 90 = 33 = 
100 550 150 i eo Crucible Steel ..........0. 5 108- 48; ’21-’28 94 - 85 88 57 
No 500 =—Nil i re Cuba Cane Supar......... = 18- 4; ’24-’28 5Y%- 3% Ky) aan 
10 1,000 31 LS re Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 11; ’20-’28 17 - 11 12 . 
No 349 30 ee Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 1 193- 45; ’27-'28  1731%4-135% 147 — 06 
No 480 60 i ae Davison Chemical ......... ég 81- 23; ’20-’28 691%- 49 53 . 
100 516 222 nl ere Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 230- 93; ’22-’28 207%4-182 187 47 
50 ©1694 97 Cee Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-’28 13314-124 125 56 
20 = 9,839 20 te ere Du Pont de Nemours..... 4 503-105; ’22-’28* 19814-15534 177,22 
No 1,777 27 A oe Electric Power & Light.... 1 49- 15; °25-’28 70%- 43% 63 14 
100 +=1,511 +130 an ~ siaees tg ie Pe ays Smeyaaieain ees, 83 73- 10; ’23-’28 78 - 64 71 iY 
No = 4,500 12 rr Fleischmann Gos ici. es.0. 3 89- 33; ’26-’28 8434- 68% 703 43 
No 100 67 ae Poundation Go. 2.0... fi 184- 35; ’23-’28. 6214- 45 54 ¥ 
No 730 17 4.50? 1.01, 3 m Freeport Texas .........8 4 109- 8; ’20-’28 54%- 38 46 882 
100 210 149 va | ere General Asphalt .......... - 97- 23; ’20-’28 81%4- 61 68 r 
No 7,211 46 eee eects General Electric .......... Sa 222- 79; '26-’28  26234-219 234 18 
10 43,500 13 Serer General Motors ........... 3 282- 64; °25-’28* 9134- 77% 84 39 
No 358 29 | errr General Railway Signal... 5 153- 60; ’'25-’28 111%4- 93% 975 
No 2,100 23 7.74 2.16, 3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 123- 95; 27-28 12634-1100 111 45 
No 623 45 0.086 Nil, 12 m RSE EIR 60515 4 .0.o ersssivic aie 83- 34: ’23-'28 A8iZ- 37% 41 i 
No 746 = 41 rere ooerien, Gy Bosc. cce0is 4 109- 17; ’20-’28  10534- 835% 88 46 
No 1,038 21 Bee 0 ka a Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. .. 140- 45; ’27-’28  15414-112 133 
No 1,051 7 i re Graham-Paige Motor ..... - 61- 9: °25-’28 54 - 391% 41 ee 
100 2,490 160 | re Great Northern, Pfd...... 5 115- 50; ’22-’28  1157%-102 104 48 
No 198 = 8&5 ere ee Gulf States Steel ......... 4 105- 25: ’20-’28 79 - 61% 65 62 
100 400 109 rps Hudson & Manhattan..... 2.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 5834- 4034 41 6.0 
No _ 1,597 x es Hudson Motor ........... 5 140- 19; ’22-’28 9314- 81% 86 58 
10 1,082 24 ere re 2r 84- 9; ’20-'28 82 - 55% 58 135 
100 =—-1,344 «1158 re Illinois Central ........... 7 149-113; ’26-’28 152 -134 137 5.1 
100 350 98 e060 tS Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 9; ’22-’28 583%4- 285% 32 2 
No 608 27 Sees Int. Business Machines..... 5 166- 83; ’24-’28* 16814-14934 161 3.1 
No 1,041 20 ac aisei to Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 80- = ; °22-28 103%4- 61 71 28 
No 4,409 53 i eee ae 2.50 395- 66; ’20-’28* 115 - 923% 104 2.4 
No 14,346 6 OR eae Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 270- 24: °25-’28*  7234- 40% 49 1.6 
No 924 17 cae 6 Cs ail Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; ’20-’28*  3534- 27% 31 72 
100 + 1,423 102 rere  ’.: 2 S| ere 6 201- 64: "23-28 279 -197% 247 23 
No 1,282 10 Nilk Nil, 3 m Kelvinator Corp. .....2+. es 91- 6; ’26-’28 191%4- 12 14 “ 
No 9,116 31 i (it Kennecott Copper ......... 4 156- 14; ’20-’28* 1047%- 785% 86 47 
No 825 10 - iar Peter RaGi ..66..000.05 ii 96- 10: °26-'28 7834- 31 38 z 
10 = 5,520 14 eo eS eee 1.60 92- 42: ’26-’28*  5714- 46% 50 32 
No 1,231 29 ere Kroger Grocery .......... lu 145- 35; °24-'28* 12214- 85 90 62 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year — 


November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. 
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Accounts Carried 


Conservative Margin 


Our recent 
Weekly Market Letters 


contain analyses of 
General Motors 

Corporation 

Send for F.B.-48 


and 
United States Steel 
Corporation 
Send for F.B.-49 





_ 
Morrison &Townsend 
Established 1902 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
MEMBERS N. Y. CURB MARKET (ASSOC.) 
MEMBERS N. Y¥. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


37 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Office 
1 East 53rd Street 


Chicago Newport, R. I. 
Torrington, Conn. 

















Positions of 
INDUSTRIES 


To the man who buys 
stocks intelligently 
the position of the 
industry and its out- 
look is more impor- 
tant than the price 
on the ticker tape. 


Moody’s clients re- 
ceive at regular inter- 
valsacareful analysis 
and discussion of the 
key industries, with 
specific advice and 
comments. This 
makes selection of 
the attractive stocks 
simple. 





A complimentary copy 
of the current issue of 
€ Positions of Industries 

will be sent upon request. 








MO OD INVESTORS 

SERVICE 

65 Broadway New York 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Rail Income 
at Record 


Earnings in First Few Months of 
1929 Largest in History 
—Higher Loadings 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


ore current and prospective railway 
earnings continue to be good . Pas- 
senger business continues to decline, but the 
volume of freight shipments was so large 
in the first two months of the year that 
total earnings were the largest in history. 
Owing to economical operation the increase 
in total earnings resulted in a net operat- 
ing income substantially larger than that 
earned in the first two months of any 
previous year. The largest previous net 
operating income in the first two months 
of a year was earned in 1927, when it was 
about $132,000,000, while in the first two 
months of 1929 it was $162,000,000. The 
return upon property investment was at 
the annual rate of 5.48 per cent., which 
is the highest rate at which return has 
been earned in the first two months of 
any year since the railways were returned 
to private operation. The figure for the 
Eastern district was 6.63; for the Southern 
district, 4.38; and for the Western dis- 
trict, 4.68. 
Car Loadings Forecast 

T= Shippers’ Advisory Boards make 

advance estimates of the number of 
freight cars the shippers of each territory 
will require for loading in each quarter of 
the year. The combined forecasts of the 
thirteen shippers’ boards anticipate that 
carloadings in the second quarter of 1929 
will exceed those in the second quarter of 
1928 by 7% per cent. The only territory 
in which an increase in loadings is not 
predicted is the Southeast, and the increases 
forecast range from less than one-half of 
one per cent. in the Central Western region 
to as much as 14 per cent. in the Allegheny 
region and 17% per cent. in the Midwest 
region. Increases are anticipated in load- 
ings of twenty-nine classes of commodities 
and decreases in nine. Coal affords the 
railways the largest tonnage of any single 
commodity, and the increase in shipments 
of coal predicted is about 15 per cent. 


Record Year Looked For 

[* view of the earnings already reported, 

and the freight business predicted, it 
appears quite certain that the railways as 
a whole will report in the first half of the 
year the largest gross earnings, the largest 
net operating income and the largest per- 
centage of return earned on investment that 
they have in the first half of any year 
since the war. Of course, the results in 
the second half of the year will be de- 
termined by general business conditions, 
and in large measure by the crops raised, 
but prospects for the entire year are un- 
usually favorable. 





New Steel Issue 


Another new issue in the steel industry 
is Davison Coke & Iron Company, a Penn- 
sylvania corporation. K. W. Todd & Com- 
pany have recently offered $6,500,000 of 











the concern’s preferred stock. 

















Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recog- 


nized as a valuable aid tothe individual 
investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or partici- 
pants in the many investment trusts 
now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis 
before choosing among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this 
respect without obligation to you. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 

Denver, Philadelphia, Columbus, Toledo, 

Akron, Louisville, Kansas City, Canton, 
Massillon, Colorado Springs 


Members New York and he 
leading Stock Exchanges 


























Aviation Securities 








We have prepared a booklet 
describing 


Curtiss 
Aeroplane 
& Motor 


Company 


Inc. 


and its 
Associated Companies 


Copies mailed on request 








James C. Willson & Co. 








39 Broadway, New York 
Louisville 























50 
25 
No 
25 
25 
100 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
1,210 $100 
1,756 30 
1,334 33 
500 36 
1,362 20 
1,169 171 
755 69 
1,158 24 
408 18 
2317 36 
1,858 51 
809 108 
828 119 
3,424 12 
2,730 20 
2,400 46 
600 12 
1,190 28 
1,892 22 
310 174 
5,430 19 
4,637 149 
338 204 
1,571 118 
1,402 209 
5,012 25 
2,480 177 
2,850 24 
3,004 21 
2,360 65 
2,214 35 
11,233 94 
450 153 
2,388 44 
197 6 
4,690 20 
376 74 
5,021 25 
3,369 126 
6,590 3 
1,400 86 
1,333 2 
2,000 16 
831 128 
655 137 
164 176 
370 =114 
4,284 36 
Ss "494 53 
100 197 
3,724 158 
1,230 188 
1,421 48 
12,594 45 
24,520 42 
17,364 31 
1,200 23 
1,894 53 
8,450 40 
2,540 9 
2,402 30 
3,267 12 
676 32 
3,792 41 
2,223 187 
2,500 79 
600 53 
320 70 
397 24 
733 56 
1,538 80 
7,116 205 
666 156 
800 = Nil 
998 193 
3372 17 
2,290 75 
800 51 
2527 19 
3,900 38 
298 42 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


 Beches Stock Guide 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


. Earns 


1928 


$5.48 
6.82 
5.98) 
4.07 


7.83 
5.50 
4.78 


Earns, 1929 
n= months 


$1.48, 3 m 


6.86, 12 m 


a 
‘2 ee oe 
eeeeee 
ceoeeee 


eeeeee 


(a) Pestle extra. 


Year ended August 31. (k) 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Div. 

Rate 
Lehi Valley é.cissicis sree ais $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
Oe ee | ae 2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco ........ a 
Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
WAGE “PEMERS seeecsccieass 6 
MR We EBs éssisierereseieus-arcieic 2u 
Maem GOpper 4 sicc.. cscs 5 
Marion OM casccsscccees Be: 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Missouri Pacific .......... ae 
Montgomery Ward ....... 2.50 
EASE DAGIOLS a.acee.o:0.css.00:0:0:0 6 
Wational Bisciut .......... 6 
Wat. Betas Pess....626..0 1 
Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 3 
MOE POOR so ceisadeaaweses 5 
Nat. Power & Light ...... 1 
New York Central........ 8 
N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis.. 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 4 
Norfolk & Western....... 10a 
North American .......... 10r 
Northern Pacific ......... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors 


Pan American Pet. “B”.... . 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky . 3 


Pennsylvania R. R.....:... 3.50 
Pere Marquette .......... 6 
Phillips Petroleum........ 2a 
Pierce-Arrow “A” ........ eS 
Postum Company ......... 3 
Pressed Steel Car........... es 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 
Pullman, Incorporated .... 4 
Radio Corporation ........ ai 
ER ea ER 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... a 
REE) SEE ONES cig avsdccwues 1.50a 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 
Seaboard Air Line ....... .. 
Sears Roebuck .....5.3... 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 
Southern Pacific .......... 6 
Southern Railway 


Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 1.60 


Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50 
Studebaker Corp: «2.2.00: 5t 
Texas Corporation ....... 5 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... < 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
Tebacco Products ......... 1.40 
Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
Usiton Pacihiec «is. .csss acc 10 
Rmree PR csi bsacccscde Sa 
U. 5. Cast Iron Pipe........: 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
Wi Ss MUORRNOE as neko ccs sie 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 
Ws foe) MRED Gisceace tans is 
Me Pe RENE Grau glean dislciseetie 7 
Wapash Ramway s6esscsi ss 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... ‘ 
Western Union ...< 5.004. 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric .... 4 
Wate DEOUSsS .6.6.cc scene 1 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W......... 6 
Wright Aeronautical ...... z 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yielg 
Price Range High Low Prices % 
127- 40; 22-28  10214- 8634 92 32 
128- 49; '24-’28  103%4- 81% 88 58 
77- 14; 23-28  8414- 58% 62 48 
178- 35; ’2428*  7454- 591% 64 47 
47- 24; ’24’28  2834- 20 23 i 
160- 84; ’23-’28 15314-13834 141 59 
242- 25; ’20-'28  11434- 91 10557 
382- 54; ’22-'28* 18634-148 160 63 
75- 26; ’22-28  8214- 66 70 «(7 
63- 12: ’21-'28  471%- 35% 41 ws 
62- 22; ’20-28  39%- 30% 3557 
58- 7; 2228 55 - 42% 47 we 
76- 8; 2228  87%- 62% 81 e 
400- 56; ’26-28* 1567%4-111% 118 22 
112- 52; ’26-’28  1187%- 94 99 60 
195- 38;'23-'28 205 -168 184 = 33 
250- 18; ’23-’28* 71 - 50% 53 «18 
105- 37; ’26-28  14834- 96 126 22 
134- 30; ’'24~28  13754-116% 126 22 
203- 63; ’20-’28* 173 -132 150 33 
47-17: ’26-'28 6134- 42% 50 =. 20 
194- 72; ’2228  204%-178% 183 43 
241- 67; ’23-'28 145 128% 136 44 
83- 14; 2428 9834- 80% 92 43 
202- 89; ’21-'28 206 -191 19% 51 
97- 22; 2428 109 - 905% 101 100 
118- 50; 22-28 11434-9954 103 49 
137- 31; ’2328*  6814- 535% 56 =. 38 
163- 10; 2228 153 -116% 127 40 
96- 38; ’22-’28 57%- 40% 56 Z 
154- 40; ’20-28* 71 - 55% 65 48 
77= 33; 2228 82%4- 72% 75 «47 
154- 36; ’23-’28  17434-148 160 50 
70- 16; ’2028 47 - 37% 42 35 
48- 6; '2328*  377%- 27% 32 a 
143- 61; ’25-’28*  7034- 6234 66 «45 
114- 18; ’20-’'28*  253%4- 195% 22 os 
84- 31; 26-28  9434- 75 80 34 
200- 74; ’21-’28*  9174- 795% 82 48 
420- 26; ’24-’28*  10934- 68% 96 mi 
124- 52; ’22-28 117%4-102% 107 37 
47- 20; ’27-’28 3534- 28 31 é 
35- 12; ’22-’28 317%- 255% 28 «47 
95- 40; 22-28  10074- 7914 95 43 
122- 19; ’2428  1221%4-111 13 071 
124- 20; ’2228  11534- 96% 102 ak 
54- 2; ’22-’28 2134- 16% 18. 
198- 51: ’27-'28 181 -13934 146 58 
46- 15; ’2228 45 - 35% 38 5.3 
144- 32; 2028 125 -108%4 111 54 
131- 78; ’2228  13834-124 129 46 
165- 17; ’22"28  1583%-141 146 55 
85- 31; ’24-’28 997%- 8034 86 = 42 
80- 51; '26-’28 8114- 64 79 33 
60- 31; ’22-’28 6114- 48 57.27 
47- 30; ’24~28 4534- 38 43 37 
126- 21; ’20-’28 6854- 65 66 58 
88- 30; 24-28 98 -77 82 10.2 
75- 45: °2628 68 -57% 64 46 
83- 39; 26-28 82 - 72% g1 49 
154- 29; ’22'28* 87 - 73%4 82 37 
118- 46; ’2228*  221%- 1634 17. (72 
94- 76; ’23-’28* 121 - 91 118 34 
59- 35; ’24-28 5214- 46 51 40 
225-126; ’24-’28 231 -209 21747 
150- 98; ’26-’28 15834-131 135 3.6 
300- 16; ’2228*  557%-36 - 44 44 
138- 37; ’22-28  15474-128 148 40 
51- 14; ’27-28 3514- 20 26 “a 
94- 48: ’25-'28  119%- 81 93 864.3 
97- 22; ’22-’28 65 - 42 53 - 
176- 70; ’20-°28  1937%-157% 190 ° 37 
96- 6; ’22-’28 8134- 61 66 . 
138- 7; 2428 134 -97 105 - 
201- 89; °22-'28 22034-1793, 195 41 
57- 40; ’27-28 5414- 45% 4g 441 
144- 49; °22-'28 1661%4-137% 147 27 
105- 30; ’22-’28 5314- 4054 48 2. 
35- 5: ’22-’28 35 - 24% 26 5.0 
226- 72: ’'2428  22214-192% 209 28 
299- 6: 22-28 299 -220 242 «07 
Y nded March 31. (e) Year 
(n) Year ‘oe = 31. (p) Year ended 


u) Plus 5% in 
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New Issues 


Parmele Transportation Company 


p S »900,000 
6% Sinking Fund Convertible Debentures 


250,000 Shares Common Stock 


Part of these securities have been withdrawn by Messrs. Haes & Sons of London, England, for sale Abroad. 


These Debentures will be issued under an Indenture, between the Company and Guaranty Trust Company of New York as Trustee, will be dated April 1, 1929 and 

will mature April 1, 1944. Interest pa April 1 and October et the office of the Trustee, without deduction for normal Federal Income Tax not exceed- 

ing 2% per annum. The Company Ege to reimburse to any holder of Debentures upon application as provided in said Indenture, any personal property 

or simiiar tax not exceeding 5% mills per annum and any State Income Tax not exceeding 6% per annum, which in any case may be legally assessed under any present 

or future law of any State of the United States and paid by any such holder by reason of his ownership thereof. Redeemable as a whole or in part a the option of the 

Company, or for the sinking fund, at any time upon 30 days’ notice at 105% and accrued interest, with right to convert Debentures into stock ¢ g to P 
date. These Debentures will be in coupon form in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


CONVERSION PRIVILEGE 
The Debentures will be convertible at any time prior to maturity or redemption at the option of the holder into 
shares of Common Stock of the Company in the ratio of 33% shares for each $1,000 principal amount of 
Debentures (being at the rate of $30 per share). 
On all Debentures presented for conversion, adjustment of interest will be made. The Indenture will provide far 
adjustment of conversion rates in the event of certain changes in capitalization, consolidation, etc. 





Funded Debt: CAPITALIZATION Authorized Outstanding 
6% Sinking Fund Convertible Debentures, due April 1, 1944......... $5,000,000 $5,000,000 
Stocks: : 
6% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock ($100 par value)*........ $1,000,000 $1,000, 
Comnan Stock (without par value)........ OOO LSE PON **1,000,000 shs. 250,000 shs. 


* Limited to 6% as to dividends; redeemable at option of Company and entitled in dissolution in preference to the Common Stock at $105 and accrued 
dividends per share. ‘ . 
** There are to be presently outstanding options or warrants evidencing the rights of holders thereof to purchase at $30 per share, at any time prior to 
April 1, 1934, 150,000 shares of Common Stock; 166,666 2/3 shares of Common Stock are reserved for conversion of the Debentures of this issue and 
33,333 1/3 shares are reserved for conversion of the 6% Convertible Preferred Stock at the rate of $30 per share. The option or conversion price of 
$30 per share is also subject to adjustment as above stated. 
All of the Company’s preferred stock has been placed privately at par, and a substantial number of shares of its common stock 
herein offered have been purchased from the Bankers by the Company’s Management. 


Mr. Ernest H. Miller, President of the Company, summarizes his letter addressed to us as follows: 

BUSINESS: Parmelee Transportation Company has been organized under the laws of Delaware for.the purpose of owning the 
capital stocks and operating through a wholly owned subsidiary management company the business of various 

automobile transportation and cab companies located in the principal cities of the United States. The Company will acquire 

forthwith a controlling interest in the stock of The Parmelee Company, of Chicago, and Yellow Taxi Corporation, New York, as 

well as a substantial amount of the outstanding stock of Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc. 


The Parmelee Company and its predecessor company have been successfully in business for over 75 years. It hardles the deliv- 
ery of substantially all of the baggage consigned to and from Chicago on all the railroads entering that City, in addition to which 
the Company operates a bus service to and from all the Chicago railroad stations, the Company’s present operating fleet compris- 
ing 200 busses and trucks. 


Yellow Taxi Corporation, New York, operates a fleet of 1,200 taxicabs. Recognizing the need of dependable transportation for 
their passengers, all the New York railroad, trans-Atlantic and coastal steamship companies have assigned exclusive stands to 
the Yellow Taxi Corporation at their passenger terminals and piers. The Company also has preferential stands at many of the 
leading hotels in New York and Srechign, It is planned to increase the number of cabs to 2,500. 

Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc., operates through a wholly owned subsidiary a fleet of about 2,200 taxicabs and its taxicabs 
are also preferentially used at all the railroad terminals and practically all the hotels in Chicago. It is planned to increase the 
number of cabs to 3,000. 


The above companies are all leaders in their field and the largest operators in the industry. The average number of taxicabs in 
operation by the Yellow Taxi Corporation, New York, and Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc., and wholly owned subsidiaries 
during 1928 was 3,400, from which the gross receipts were $20,425,860. 


These companies will form the nucleus of a transportation system, which its organizers expect, by association with other units, 
will extend throughout the country. It will also enable the Company to offer the riding public transportation at the lowest cost, 
in the most modern equipment, and with the greatest measure of safety and control. National advertising, aimed to benefit the 


entire group, will call attention to the advantages of the protection and security afforded by the local units. 


ASSETS: Upon the conclusion of this financing the Parmelee Transportation Company will have no liabilities exclusive of 
these Debentures, and will have net assets of $10,600,000, of which over $2,000,000 will be in cash, the investments of 
the Company in the stocks above mentioned being taken at cost. 


EARNINGS: The accounts of the Yellow Taxi Corporation, New York, and the Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc., and their 

subsidiaries were examined by Arthur Young & Company for the calendar year ended December 31, 1928. The 
accounts of The Parmelee Company of Chicago were examined by en auditors for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928.* 
The following statement prepared from these audits for the above periods by Arthur Young & Company shows the earnings pro- 
portionate to the present stock ownership of the Parmelee Transportation Company, adjusted to include an amount of $100,000, 
equal to 5% interest on minimum cash working capital of $2,000,000 which Parmelee Transportation Company will have upon 
completion of this financing: 

Combined Net Operating Income after providing for Federal Taxes at the current rate for the 
above periods of the companies in which Parmelee Transportation Co. will have a stock interest $2,647,860.10 


Proportionate amount thereof to stockholdings of Parmelee Transportation Co............... 1,088,573.28 
Add: Interest on minimum cash working capital..........00ecccceccccccccsceccccececes 100,000. 


UNE) ns 'ln'sin a aes Weuwiesinmicwesne s6sbsne ass eausseneaseeuseuessdenuunbensucasas. aa eno 

The above earnings of $1,188,573.28 are equal to 3.9 times the annual interest charges on these Debentures and such earnings after 
such interest charges and Preferred dividends are equal to $3.31 per share on the Common Stock to be presently outstanding. 

* Net operating income of The Parmelee Company for the year ended June 30, 1928, after Federal Taxes, was $259,579, while such income for the 

seven months ended January 31, 1929 was $209,982 or at the annual rate of $359,969. 
Substantial additional earnings should accrue to the Parmelee Transportation Company, through its wholly owned subsidiary 
(Transportation Management Corporation), the latter Corporation having concluded management and other contracts entitling 
it to receive from the companies which will be operated under its supervision and others commissions and management fees, 
including participations in earnings. 
The Company has agreed to make application to list both its Debentures and Common Stock on the New York Curb Market and Chicago Stock Exchange. 


6% Sinking Fund Convertible Debentures— Price 99%, and interest 
Common Si tock—J 24.50 per share 


These Debentures and Common Stock are offered, when, as and if issued and accepted by us, and subject to approval by counsel of all legal matters. It is expected that 
Interim Receipts or Debentures and Stock Certificates in temporary form will be deliverable on or about April 29th, 1929. The validity of the issue of these securities 
will be subject to the approval of Messrs. Cravath, deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood for the Bankers and Messrs. Chadbourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown for the Company. 


J. A. Sisto © Co. 


The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained from sources we believe to be re- 
liable, but in no event are any statements herein contained to be considered representations by us. 
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The Life of 


a Private Investor 


hf private investor is forever fighting ticker 
tape. It runs all day across his desk, interfering 
constantly with the regular course of his business. 
It spoils his luncheon hour, to say nothing of his 


ORR O BS O SSO BO SSS SSSONTT © 


digestion. It winds intricate patterns through his 
dreams. It has, perhaps, caused many a breakfast } 
tabie spat. The average investor is bound and 4 


hemmed in by a driving necessity to constantly 
watch the ticker tape. 


O {t needs but a glance at one of the reports of the 3 
Sterling Securities Corporation to realize how easily j 

Y ticker tape bonds may be broken. Only ten months g 
in operation, this investment trust has shown 

‘ results that will impress the shrewdest private in- 3 
vestor. Expertly managed as it is, it has already j 

¢ developed a large earned surplus. Dividend require- ) 
ments for 1929 were more than met in the first 

‘ quarter earnings, so that if the rate is continued for y 


the succeeding three quarters there will be an in- 
creasingly substantial equity earned for the com- 
mon stock. 


~ et 


Full information will be sent upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 








Chicago San Francisco 
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YOUR SAVINGS CAN YIELD 
_ A HIGH RETURN 


S° many people do not know that they can 

buy bonds by means of payments, just as 
they would make deposits in their savings ac- 
counts. In buying Baird & Warner bonds under 
this payment plan they would be increasing 
their interest return 






























—and the money would 
be secure 
for behind the bonds would 
be not only the reputation 
of this house, but some well 
located, attractive 
building. 














BUY BAIRD & WARNER BONDS 


BAIRD & 


You WARNER 
should have Chicago 

a copy of **The Please send me a 
Application of Real tion of Real tact no 
Estate Knowledge to ledge to Real Estate Bonds.” 
Real Estate Bonds.”? 


Name 


Address 





It will be sent free 











BAIRD & WARNER, Inc. = CHICAGO. 
134 §. LASALLE STREET 





= 
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Cotton Trend 
Uncertain 


Farm Legislation, Weather and 
Acreage Planted to Deter- 
mine Future Course 
of Prices 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


A LONG period of warm dry weather, 
which set in about the middle of 
March, brought to an end efforts of certain 
large operators to bull cotton and precipi- 
tated considerable liquidation on the 
market. This unusually favorable weather 
so early in the season enabled farmers to 
overcome the handicap of lack of prepara- 
tion, which faced them at the time my last 
article was written, and deprived those 
bullishly inclined of the principal factor 
on which they were attempting to bull the 
market. 


After the change in the weather oc- 
curred values declined about a cent a pound 
before there was any rally of consequence, 
Buying in of hedges by spinners to fix the 
price on spot cotton previously contracted 
for absorbed most of the liquidation dur- 
ing this period and probably prevented a 
greater decline. 

Active domestic and foreign dry goods 


markets, certainty of a greatly reduced 
carry-over at the end of the season and 
possibility of an acute supply situation 
before the next crop becomes available, 
apparently induced spinners to take advan- 
tage of this period of liquidation to buy 
in their hedges. 


Final Ginning Returns 


y Ee final ginning returns to the Census 
Bureau showed that 14,269,000 running 
bales of cotton were ginned from last 
year’s crop, or slightly less than looked 
for. This crop plus the carry-over from 
the previous crop of 5,078,000 bales gives a 
supply of 19,347,000 bales of lint cotton. 

If consumption for the season should 
reach 15,500,000 bales, as is indicated by 
recent consumption figures and forecasts, 
the carry-over of lint cotton would be re- 
duced to around 3,850,000. If consumption 
should total 15,300,000 the carry-over 
would be around 4,000,000. 

A prospective carry-over of such pro- 
portions is small enough to make spinners 
feel uncomfortable in view of the fact that 
it may include at least 500,000 bales of 
very low and trashy grades and in view 
of the added fact that it will be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 bales under the average. 

Spinners usually await the start of the 
new crop and information on what farmers 
intend to plant before buying in their 
hedges in large quantities. This year, 
however, they appear to have changed their 
methods owing to certainty of a greatly 
reduced carry-over. 

Conditions were favorable for an up- 
ward movement in values during this 
period of price fixing had there been any 
aggressive speculative buying of comse- 
quence. 

The report on the survival of weevil, 
as found in Spanish Moss by the Bureau 
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of Entomology, proved somewhat disap- 
pointing in that it showed that a smaller 
per cent. survived in most States than 
survived last year. This report, while in- 
dicating a smaller initial weevil infestation 
than existed last year, shows clearly that 
the survival is ample to cause heavy and 
widespread infestation, if weather condi- 
tions are favorable for their propagation. 


Price Making Factors 


E are now at the period where 

guesses as to farmers’ intention to 
plant and the weather are the dominating 
price making factors, though the strong 
statistical position of cotton is certain to 
make itself felt as a sustaining influence 
as long as there is any doubt as to the 
adequacy of the next crop. 

It is generally conceded that the con- 
suming trade will need a crop of 15,500,000 
bales to supply its spindles without making 
further inroads on the surplus. In view 
of this fact the speculative trade will 
probably wait for convincing proof of the 
possibility of a crop of something like 
that before it is apt to undertake a bear 
campaign. 

The cotton producers of the South now 
have one of the best opportunities ever 
presented to them to obtain a profitable 
price, probably anywhere from twenty to 
twenty-five cents a pound, for the forth- 
coming crop, if they will show the good 
judgment of reducing their acreage, or 
at least holding it down to last year’s 
record, instead of increasing it. If the 
farmers do this they will not need farm 
legislation to enable them to get practically 
their own price for what they produce, 
owing to increasing consumption and de- 
creasing carry-over. 

The South produced 14,269,000 bales of 
cotton on the 46,943,000 acres which it 
planted to that commodity in 1928, in the 
face of an unfavorable growing season and 
heavy weevil damage. It is, therefore, 
obvious that such an acreage is ample to 
produce a much larger crop, say 15,500,000 
to 16,000,000 bales, with a normal season. 


Acreage to Decide Course of Market 


If the South produces a crop of 15,500,- 
000 bales this year, it is not probable that 
it will get a better price than it received 
for the smaller one produced in 1928, 
as the supply would be larger than was 
available from the previous crop even 
though the carry-over be smaller. 

The average price in New Orleans for 
middling cotton from last year’s crop is 
around 19 cents a pound. Farmers re- 
ceived at least 2% cents less, making the 
average to them not over 16% to 17 cents. 

If the producer commits the folly of in- 
creasing his cotton acreage this year, as 
is generally expected, the speculative and 
consuming trade will accept it as evidence 
of his intention to attempt to raise another 
hig crop. In that event the market soon 
will feel the handicap which the farmer 
has placed upon it, and declining prices 
will be the logical result. 

If, on the other hand, farmers reduce 
their acreage, or at least hold it down to 
last year’s record, we may see a well sus- 
tained market during planting and a higher 
one as the end of the season approaches, 
Owing to the strengthening statistical out- 
look and uncertainty over the adequacy of 
the crop which is certain to arise at every 
Period of unfavorable weather. 
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” you are an executive of a company directly 
serving the public, you will be interested in the 
booklet, ‘““What Will Customer Ownership Do for 
You?” It tells how you can, by the adoption of a 
Customer Ownership policy, secure these benefits: 






1. Junior financing at reasonable cost 


. An improved investment position 
for your security issues 


. Intensified customer interest 
4. Increased: employee cooperation 


Nh 


we 


Each of these four benefits reflects itself in the 
growth and earnings of your company. 


This booklet tells how members of our organiza- 
tion have aided various public-serving companies to 
raise, during the last five years alone, over $50,000,- 
000 in Customer Ownership campaigns. 

Our plan embraces personal supervision, advertis- 
ing production, educational and sales material, all 
of which are available at reasonable cost in propor- 
tion to results obtained. 


Write for your copy of “What Will 
Customer Ownership Do for You?” 


CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP DIVISION 


P. H. WHITING & CO., INC. 
72 Wall Street New York 
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Oil Output 
Stabilized 


Industry Avoids Demoralization 
by Taking Steps to Curtail 
Production to 1928 

***** But it is no ex- Figures 


aggeration to say that By Paul Wagner 

National Petroleum News 
! merely to be known J 

: : mae constructive movement has 
as a depositor in the , 

° e ram of stabilizing production e dai 

Chemical National jan egone - 1928. = ae fee 
° is already functioning, is expected to be 
Bank tends to give an * pi 50 ca ee tod 1 
° — « and working fully in thirty days there- 
individual or a corpo- after. 


United States production in 1928 aver- 


ration a certain stand- aged 2,460,010 barrels and imports were at 


the rate of 218,035 barrels daily, giving 


‘ ‘ otal crude supply of 2,678,045 barrels. In 
Ing In the eyes of the tack 1929, — total supply ra Be 
community. 


approximately 200,000,000 barrels greater, 
or at the rate of 73,000,000 barrels yearly, 

The utility value of crude having in- 
(From The World’s Work) creased because of great refining eff- 
ciency, and so forth, the higher 1929 con- 
sumption of products calls for little more 
raw material production than in the pre- 
vious year. Hence, continued exploitation 
at the recently unexampled rate could have 
meant but one thing, namely, the piling up 
of unneeded storage stocks and consequent 
demoralization. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL Curtailment Program 


B AN K. OR the time being, at least, the Mid- 


OF NEW YORK Continent States of Oklahoma and 


Kansas have found it necessary to make 
curtailments in actual production. Drill- 
ing, of course, must be continued on as 
leisurely a basis as possible, because undue 
haste would offset the recent field declines 
that have fitted admirably into stabilization 
requirements. 

Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, treated 
as a territorial producing unit, had ap- 
proximately 67,500 barrels daily to cut 
back in reverting to the 1928 average. De- 
clines of about 20,000 barrels daily in 
Louisiana and Arkansas were absorbed by 
Texas to reach the net average curtail- 
ment mentioned. This program had been 


made more than 50 per cent. effective 
Dp, Something ; 


FOUNDED 1824 














April 1, when allowable production of two 
west Texas prorated fields had been re- 
duced 32,500 barrels daily, and work was 


under way for limiting Caldwell county, 
Bank & Insurance Stocks | contrat south Texas 


California similarly had machinery in 
Write for BTI | motion for cutting the State’s production 


as* 





Es \ ] te tt) / | Guttag Bros. to 650,000 barrels daily by reducing flush 


fields by agreed quantities and pinching 
16 Exchange PIl., N. Y. wells in other areas to 90 per cent. of 
their February, 1929, average. An umpire 


Happy Henry Letters to tebe had been appointed to work with Cali- 


Ifit pays to write pep letters to your salesmen you should 





° : 3 rear : “ 
send the same kind to other employes. Here they are—52 fornia Commarstecs oe b steel about t 
simple, direct and inspiring messages by this fine old Ozark desired end. Stabilization officers to work 
philosopher—on his own letterhead. j : H 

We produced these! etters for a group of manufacturers. with field committees: or other recognized 
The writing fee was $2,600. We have an overrun and will agencies in dealing with the program geti- 
canteen eae. ans —_— and license to erally were being considered for other in- 


Mail them every Friday to the homes of your employes, oe ie ae dividual territories. 
including salesmen. Build up their health—happiness— KEI-LAC MACHINE 














loyalty—efficiency. Nothing else like them. If you can’t EARH =p 5° 040 INS One YEAR . 

use them we willrefund your money. poeaull - cgenanone ape al $2,160, One me P an placed 200 ee wc International Aspects ; ; 
SIMPSON ADVERTISING CO. Uniimited possibilities, Protected territory: Investment re A ennai yo ly given aa 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. tss West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IMinois. stabilization program by the attenti 
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require to be cut about 25,000 barrels daily 
in meeting the 1928 average. In addition 
to cutting back such imports it was neces- 
sary for operating companies to realize the 
necessity for slackened development in 
Venezuela and Colombia, which are great 
potential sources of crude. 

Both Venezuela and Colombia will pro- 
duce increased quantities of crude in 1929, 
but only in Venezuela will the amount 
prove sizable. Its average estimated pro- 
duction of approximately 375,000 barrels 
daily, or 85,000 barrels gain over 1928, will 
be offset about one-third by a decline of 
27,000 barrels, to 109,590 barrels daily, in 
Mexico. 

Colombia will gain less than 2,000 bar- 
rels daily production in 1929, as develop- 
ment plans are contemplated; Peru, 2,275 
barrels daily, and Trinidad, 3,430 barrels 
daily. Other South American countries 
will remain stationary or show declines. 

Outside of Venezuela and Colombia, no 
country in South America produces more 
than 35,000 barrels daily, or the equivalent 
: individual settled fields of the United 
States. 


Accumulations at High Level 


HE same companies produce in Vene- 

zuela as in the congested areas of the 
United States, so that they may not be ex- 
pected to cut off one ear—speaking figu- 
ratively—to avoid slicing the other. It is 
recognized from the standpoint of known 
resources and prospective oil reserves, that 
Venezuela operations could be justifiably 
conducted on a larger scale. Economic 
considerations, however, will govern. 
Overall stocks of petroleum and prod- 


ucts in the United States had reached to a 
new high level of 634,063,000 barrels, 
March 1, according to Bureau of Mines 
figures; and it was certain that April 1 
figures, when issued, would show a fur- 
ther advance reaching above 640,000,000 
barrels daily. Further accumulation, at a 
lessened rate because of tke stabilization 
program functioning in the meantime, was 
forecast for May 1. Thereafter, it was 
hoped that stabilization would stem accre- 
tions to stocks, or at least reduce them to 
a minimum. 





Smaller Currency Coming 
Slowly 


HE advantages of the new reduced size 

of paper currency which Secretary 
Mellon approved nearly two years ago and 
the first issues of which will be made 
about July 1, as well as the tremendous 
task involved in this new Federal under- 
taking, were set forth by J. W. Pole, 
Controller of the Currency. 

“The recommendation for reduction in 
size of paper currency,” said Mr. Pole, 
“was approved by Secretary Mellon in 
May, 1927—the new size to be approxi- 
mately the size of the Philippine currency. 
Since the paper currency has been issued 
in its present form for about sixty-eight 
years, the decision to reduce the size was a 
very important step. 

“The program of reduction did not at 
first include national banknotes, for at that 
time it was contemplated that they might 
be retired. In January of this year, how- 
ever, it was decided to continue national 
bank currency and while you have undoubt- 


edly read that the government will issue 
the reduced size currency in July of this 
year, national bank notes in the small size 
will not be ready for issue until shortly 
thereafter. 


$5,000,000,000 in Circulation 


“With the present outstanding paper cir- 
culation of about $5,000,000,000, for which 
there must eventually be substituted a like 
amount of new currency in the reduced 
size, it will be realized that the Treasury 
has a gigantic task to perform; and since 
it is physically impossible to make a com- 
plete turnover in a brief space of time, 
there will necessarily be a period in which 
there will be in circulation currency in both 
the present and the new size.” 





Brokerage House Reports 
Balance Sheet 


N innovation in Stock Exchange firm: 

procedure was inaugurated last month 

by de Saint-Phalle & Co., members of the 

New York Stock Exchange, who sent to 

their customers a detailed statement of the 
firm’s financial condition. 

In a statement accompanying the report 
to customers the firm said: “In apprecia- 
tion of the position of trust held by us 
toward our clients, we submit for their 
information a condensed statement of our 
responsibility. 

The statement shows that the firm’s cus- 
tomers have debit balances of $30,586,603 
and that it has bank ioans totaling $23,- 
642,000, or about ten times the capital of 
$2,610,980. 
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Can Producers and Food Packers Look 
for Another Good Year 


Market Shows No Accumulation of Packaged Foodstuffs, Despite Record Output in 
1928, When Container Manufacturers Benefitted from Recovery in Demand 
—Many Reasons for Increased Use of Tins for Fruits and 
Vegetables—Larger Earnings Lift Dividends 


LTHOUGH it is too early to 
A forecast the probable size of the 

country’s principal vegetable 
crops, since planting has not been com- 
pleted, the outlook for can manu- 
facturers and food distributors is re- 
garded as somewhat brighter than at 
this time a year ago. 

A relatively small increase in the 
country’s vegetable pack in 1928 re- 
sulted in a! substantial rise in earnings 
of leading can manufacturers, while re- 
ports from: the trade indicate no such 
accumulation of canned foods as 
glutted the market several years ago. 
Supplies appear to have been readily ab- 
sorbed and jif crops prove bountiful this 
year, there is reason to believe the 
pack will be greater in 1929 than in 
1928. 

The combined 1928 pack of tomatoes, 
corn and peas was more than 5,000,000 
cases below the average for the pre- 
ceding five years and more than 3,000,- 
000 cases below estimated annual con- 
sumption, indicating a healthy market 
condition for this year, according to 
the Department of ‘Commerce. Final 
figures showed production of only 
8,538,000 cases of tomatoes, a decline of 
35 per cent. from the 1927 pack. This 
tended to reduce the total increase for 
the three vegetables. Almost 18,000,- 
000 cases of peas were packed, an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. over 1927, while 
14,497,000 cases of corn were packed. 
The total showed a gain of 12% per 
cent. over 1927. 


Record Pack in 1928 


Aa the 1928 pack of these 
three staple lines was decidedly be- 
low the average for recent years, the 
total food pack last year was the largest 
in history, according to H. W. Phelps, 
president of the American Can Com- 


By William Russell White 
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Comparison of Can and Packing Stocks 


I Price Div. Yield 
American Can...... 132 3 2.2% 
Continental Can..... 75 2.30 3.3 
California Packing.. 75 4. 5.3 
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Earned Prices, 1929 





Shares 1928 High ow 
2,473,998 $6.86 134% + 107% 
1,462,729 4.22 80% : 60 

977,416 3.52 81% | |72% 
2,000,000 li2 183% = 112% 

424,990 4.68 67% , 52% 








pany. Shortages in staple lines were 
more than offset by increases in other 
lines, he said. 

“In spite of this large total pack, 
canned goods markets are well cleaned 
up and in a healthy condition,” he 
added, “and prospects for business in 
1929, weather conditions being favor- 
able, are good.” 

A steadily growing demand for cans 
is attributed in large measure to 
changing habits of most American 
families and to gradual advance in liv- 
ing standards. More and more house- 
wives are depending on canned foods 
instead of toiling over hot stoves in the 
Summer and Fall to preserve fruits and 
vegetables. They have learned fruits 
and vegetables may be purchased as 
cheaply in grocery and delicatessen 
stores when they are needed as they 
can be bought fresh in the market and 
preserved for storage in pantries. 


New Products Introduced 


M OREOVER, new products are be- 
ing added steadily, consuming an 
increased number of cans. Cooked 
hams, for instance, are now packed in 
attractive tin containers, sealed to pre- 
serve the original flavor and aroma. 
Other foods not previously packed in 
tin cans have been introduced to the 
market in recent years. 
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The American Can Company hbnd the 
Continental Can Company,’ | whose 
stocks are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, are the principal 
manufacturers of tin containers: in this 
country. California Packing Corp- 
oration, one of the largest operators in 
the food canning industry, has extended 
its lines to include fish. Cudahy Pack- 
ing and Armour & Co., are two lead- 
ing meat packers. 


American Can Company 


ene originally in 1901 as a con- 
solidation of sixty-five manufact- 
urers, the American Can Company is 
the leading producer of containers for 
food and chemical products. Its plants 
are located in forty-five cities of the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii. Its 
business volume is reputed to be about 
four times that of its nearest com- 
petitor. 

The company’s business showed a 
notable expansion last year as a re- 
sult of large packs of fruits, fish and 
vegetables. Demand for containers had 
fallen off in 1927 because of a large 
carry-over of canned commodities from 
the previous season. 

A conservative dividend policy was 
maintained by the management for 
more than twenty years after organiza- 
tion of the company, earnings having 
been put back into the concern instead 
of being distributed as dividends on the 
junior shares. Disbursements were 
then inaugurated at the rate of $5 a 
share annually on the old $100 par 
stock from the first quarter of 1923 
to the first quarter of 1926, with three 
extra cash distributions. In 1926 the 
par value of the common was reduced 
from $100 to $25 a share and a stock 
dividend of 50 per cent was distributed 
on the new shares, resulting in the is- 
suance of six shares for each one of 
the old stock. 

Extra dividends have been paid from 
time to time since, and in February 
the regular rate was increased to $3 4 
year from $2. 

Earnings reflected the improvement 
in business last year, net income ¢S- 
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tablishing 2 new high record. at $19,- 
863,300, equal to $48.17 a share on the 
preferred and $6.86 a share on the com- 
mon, compared with $13,055,200, or 
$31.66 on the preferred and $4.11 on 
the common in 1927. 

The company has no funded debt. 


i Capitalization consists of $41,233,000 


7 per cent. preferred and $61,849,000 


/ 
common stock of $25 par value. 


Continental Can Co., Inc. 


 Ngeoaled twenty-five widely dis- 
f\ tributed plants are operated by the 
Continental Can Company, the second 
largest manufacturer of tin containers 
in this country. Until recent acquisi- 
tions in the Far West, the company 
had operated principally in ‘the East 
and the Middle West. Acquisitions in- 
cluded one. manufacturer of can-mak- 
ing and can-closing machinery and nine 
can manufacturing units. Most of 
these nine operated in the general can 
field, resulting in greater diversifica- 
tion of the company’s lines. About 
two-thirds of the company’s output is 
believed to be for packers and one- 
third a general line of cans. 

The company supplies cans for 
paints, varnishes, chemicals, coffee, tea 
and similar products, as well as for 
food staples. 

The management took steps to pass 
along to stockholders the benefits of 
increased earnings last year by distri- 
bution of a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent. in November. The _ increased 
common shares were placed on an an- 
nual dividend basis of $2.50, equiva- 
lent to $5 a share yearly on the old 
stock, the rate that had been previously 
paid. 

The company has no funded debt. 
Capitalization consists of $4,932,000 7 
per cent. preferred stock and 1,462,729 
shares of common. 

Net income last year amounted to 
$6,690,800, equal to $4,22 a share on the 
common outstanding at the end of the 
year, compared with $4,438,000, equal 
to $7.21 a share on the common out- 
standing at the end of 1927. 


California Packing Corporation 


TT? California Packing Corporation 
is one of the principal factors in 
the food canning industry, its lines in- 
cluding, besides fruits and _ vegetables, 
certain kinds of fish, such as tuna and 
sardines. Its activities were broadened 
with acquisition of the Pacific Fish Com- 
pany in 1926. The company previously 
had held control through ownership of 
79 per cent. of capital stock of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association, one of the principal 
factors in the salmon canning industry. 

The corporation and its wholly-owned 
subsidiaries will have about eighty can- 
ning and packing plants handling fresh 
fruits, vegetables and fish. Most of these 
i in California and other Pacific Coast 
States. 

Profit margins were reduced last year 
and, although sales showed an increase of 
20 per cent. over those of 1927, earnings 
declined rather sharply. Net income fell 
about $2,600,000 below the 1927 figure to 
$3,440,000, equal to $3.52 a share, com- 
age with $5,057,000, or $5.17 a share, 
In ed « 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 977,416 shares of 
an authorized issue of 1,500,000. 











A reasonably liberal dividend policy has 
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The Investment Dollar and 
Mass Production 


UR modern industrial system provides a degree of safety 

for the investment dollar unknown before ....To 
achieve mass production and its resulting economies to the 
consumer requires a like massing of capital on a large scale 
.... Ordinarily such amounts of capital must be obtained 
from many people .... The investment banker must endeavor 
to assure himself of the basic soundness and competent 
management of the enterprise, and to devise a financial struc- 
ture which will protect the $100 investor on a parity with 
the $100,000 investor .... Modern industrial principles apply 
to the enterprises financed by us or with our assistance.... 
These include food and steel products, oil, electric and gas 
companies, and other forms of industrial production . . . 


Our conception of service to the investor, as under- 
writers, wholesalers and distributors of investment 
securities, requires investigation and response on a 
personal basis. Inquiries are given personal attention. 


H. M. Byllesby aud Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


111 Broadway 231 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Boston + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Providence + Detroit 
Minneapolis + St.Paul + Des Moines + Kansas City 























Sustained by the Uplifting Arm of 
the Giant, Electricity 


Men’s minds may finance, plan and manage, but still all industry 
depends for its existence on the brute forces of Nature. Coal, 
oil, water, steam—all are important. But more important, more 
powerful than these, is electricity, the force most tractable, 
most easily controlled and most ready for use at all times. 


The constantly increasing use of electricity for power purposes has 
added greatly to the revenues of Electric Power and Light Companies 
and made their securities more and more desirable investments. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
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been maintained, disbursements having bee, 
made at the rate of $4 a share annually 
after a stock dividend of 100 per cent, jy 
August, 1926, previous to which time diyj. 
dends had been paid at the rate of $6 ap. 
nually. 

The outlook for this year is regarded a; 
more promising, inventories having beep 
reduced more nearly to normal. Sales yq. 
ume in the first quarter is reported to haye 
shown an encouraging increase. Overpro. 
duction in previous years may tend to pre. 
vent a repetition of such adverse factors. 


Armour and Company 


——— a close corporation under 
the control of the Armour family, the 
Illinois company began public stock finane. 
ing irom 1918 to 1922. Several issues were 
distributed, prior to the time when the 
large individual holdings of J. Ogden Ar. 
mour were placed in trust under an agree. 
ment covering his indebtedness to the com- 
pany and later were publicly distributed, 

Armour’s properties include a large group 
of packing houses, cold storage plants, dis- 
tributing stations and railroad equipment, 
as well as plants used in the manufacture 
of by-products together with creameries 
and similar dairy enterprises. 

Earnings have varied widely in the last 
decade or more, huge war profits having 
been followed by tremendous losses in the 
period of deflation. A greater degree of 
stability has been reached in more recent 
years. Net income in the year ended 
October 27, 1928, amounted to $6,397,000, 
equal to $1.12 a share on the A and B 
common stocks, compared with a deficit of 
$4,479,000 in the 1927 fiscal year and with 
net income of $4,360,000 in ten months to 
October 30, 1926. 

Funded debt amounts to slightly less than 
$136,000,000, while capital stocks outstand- 
ing consist of $59,300,000 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred and $50,000,000 each of class A and 
class B common of $25 par value. ‘ 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior stock as well as on guaranteed 
issues. Payments at the preference rate of 
$2 a share annually were made for a little 
more than a year on the class A stock, but 
none has been paid on class B. 


Cudahy Packing Company 


UDAHY PACKING is one of the 

long-established group of Chicago 
packers, owning plants at several points 
in the Middle West, as well as a refinery 
for cooking oil, lard substitutes, etc., and 
factories for manufacture of allied pro- 
ducts. The company does an extensive 
farm and dairy business. 

The company has planed an extensive ex- 
pansion program to be carried out this year, 
including new plants, distribution stations, 
etc., for which about $1,000,000 is to be 
made available. 

Earnings showed a continued upward 
trend last year, net income for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1928, having 
amounted to $2,567,000, equal to $4.68 a 
share on the common, compared with $2,- 
354,000, or $4.17 a share, in the preceding 
year. 

There is a funded debt of slightly more 
than $21,000,000 ahead of three classes of 
capital stock, $2,000,000 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred, $6,550,500 7 per cent. preferred and 
$21,249,500 common of $50 par value. 

Dividends on the junior shares have been 
generous in recent years, payments having 
been resumed in 1924 at the rate of $4 a 
share annually. In 1926 the par value was 


reduced from $100 to $50 a share and two 


shares were distributed for each one held. 
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Industrial 
| Booklets 


les yo). The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 





0 have I iil be sent free on request by the com- 
Verpro. panies mentioned. 
to pre- 
*actors, The Ultimate Garage—For speed and 
economy in the handling of cars, the Z 
_ Corporation, 30 North Michigan Avenue, 
Under Chicago, Illinois, has perfected its pat- 
ny, the ented Z System of garage construction. 
a | Information gladly given by A. W. 
, — Smith, president of the company. 
"nthe J ‘Distribution Perfected—The booklet of 
pa | Bush Terminal Company, 100 Broad 
> Street, New York City, outlines the 
> com- building up of sales and profits in New 
pe f York through Bush Distribution Service. 
a The Bush organization receives, stores 
sdieed and delivers stock in the metropolitan 
— area for many national companies. 
te Fine Office Suites by “Clemco”—The 
“— Clemetsen Company, makers of fine of- 
> last fice furniture, 3419 Division Street, Chi- 
ail cago, Illinois, offers a booklet, “Point- 
1 the ers in Planning An Office.” This com- 
e of pany will mail its booklet and floor plan 
vee material, when requested on your letter- 
P head. + 
= A Near-Crisis in Sugar Growing—A 
d B real crisis in the sugar-growing industry 
it of was averted in 1921 by the introduction 
with of new seed stocks. The story of the 
s to South Coast Company and that of the 
Southern Sugar Company are told in an 
han illustrated booklet obtainable on request 
nd- from Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries, 
ore- Inc., 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
and cago, Illinois. oa 
‘ A Unified Plan—Of consolidating your 
~ accounting methods to give you close 
ced control of your business. How Elliott- 
of Fisher can give you this control is told 
ttle by the General Office Equipment Com- 
but pany, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
The Hendey Catalog—In description 
of the worthy products of Hendey Ma- 
the chine Company, Torrington, Conn. 
x0 Shows how to increase production and 
its reduce costs in manufacturing processes. 
ry Facts and Figures—The R. C. Mahon 
1d [© Company, Detroit, Michigan, will send 
0- | free its complete data book and folder 
ve on factors involved in the selection of a 
» good roof for modern buildings. 
c- Opportunity in the Kansas City Area 
r, | —'The Book of Kansas City Facts,” a 
S, copy of which is available free of charge 
e along with confidentially submitted sur- 
vey of market and production possibili- 
d ties for any individual industry, describes 
1 the transportation, labor, raw materials 
y and fuel facilities in this city of the Mid- 
1 west. 


Food Preservation In Our Daily Life 
—A brief course on refrigeration that 
does not go into technicalities. It incor- 
, | Porates the findings of many years of 
) » esearch work in the vast Frigidaire 

» Corporation laboratories. Free on re- 
quest. Address Frigidaire Corporation, 
Education Department, Dayton, O. 

Cables & Wireless, Ltd—The Holding 
Company of the Great New British 
Cable-Wireless Combine. Write to Col- 
vin & Company, 35 Wall Street, New 
York City for Circular “FM,” describing 
company’s class “B” ordinary shares. 
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Fortunes in the Air! 


The great fortunes which the railroads built up dur- 
ing the last century will be duplicated in the aviation 
industry. The vision and courageous conviction of 
those who lend financial support to this daily- 
expanding enterprise will be amply rewarded. 


But those who reap the profits of aviation will be 
guided by more than a conviction that the airplane 
fulfills an ever increasing need. They will employ 
every possible means to discover which of the exist- 
ing companies, in view of their management, field of 
operations, and capital structure will prosper and 
supply this need in the future. 


“Wings of Industry,” our weekly bulletin, will keep you in 
touch with the general progress of aviation and supply you 
with definite information about aeronautical securities. 


Frear & Company 


Telephone: WHltehall 3652 


Send me copy of “Wings of Industry,” without 
obligation on my part. 


TARR Otis Ra alata re 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eeens 


New York, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOU 


Leading 
experts 


Over 2,000 leading business con- 
cerns use our specially designed 


chart forms 


have de- to insure 
special ‘ine safe deci- 


eha tt 

: of &@ 8, 

making it easy to chart any 
stock monthly by days, or 
yearly by days showing the 
high, low, close, and number 
of shares traded in. Make 
your decisions to buy, sell or hold 30 to 300 


sions. 


MANY TIMES SURER 


times surer than when you use quotations with only 


one day’s facts before your eyes. Send $2.50 for 10 sheets of each form and one complete instruction 
sheet on_how to make your own investment charts. Address Business Charting Institute, 1851 


Tribune Tower, Chicago. 














MAN WITH EXECU- 
TIVE TRAINING 


who will make a good assistant to president or 
vice-president of some corporation engaged in 
engineering, manufacturing, designing, or ac- 
counting problems is now available. He has had 
a very wide sales experience as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the purchasing of technical equip- 
ment for mechanical and electrical use. Box 
B-151, Forbes. 














FOR MAY RE-INVESTMENTS PURCHASE 
our Full Paid Shares. 8% dividends payable 
2% quarterly, in New York exchange if desired. 
Conservative management, State supervision 
and complete tax exemption features. 


FORT PIERCE 3-9. 
BUILDING & LOAN ™ 7 OF 
ASSOCIATION 







FORT RERCE FLORICA 


P. O. Box 995-A 
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Stocks for the 
Price of One 


About $115 (or multiples 
thereof) will purchase par- 
ticipating ownership in 


New York Central 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Du Pont 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
United States Steel 


and 25 other great corpora- 
tions. Secured by deposit of 
stocks with the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Co., New York. 


Booklet No. 5 on Request 





THRCCKMORTON & CoO. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone CORtlandt 6610 











450% Increase 


The use of Rayon has increased 
450% in the past eight years. 
Rayon, as well as silk and celanese, 
must be finished, dyed and printed 
before it is marketed. 


Fabrics Finishing 
Corporation 


performs this essential service and, 
naturally enough, its business has 
shown a steady year-to-year 
growth because of the increased 
use of the particular products which 
it finishes. 


Since it manufactures no fabrics, 
the corporation is not subject to 
inventory or merchandising 
hazards. 


We recommend the common 
stock of Fabrics Finishing 
Corporation which is traded 
_on the New York Curb Mar- 
ket and the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 


Complete details upon request 


J.S.ACKERMAN&.Co. 


INCORPORATED 


SO BROAD STREET. NEW YORK 
TEL. WHITEHALL 5917 

















American Express Co.—Will be ac- 
quired by the Chase National Bank and 
Chase Securities Corp. Stockholders 
will receive on July 1, 1929, by deposit- 
ing their stock on or before April 30, 
1929, five shares of new Chase National 
Bank and Chase Securities Corp. stock 
for each three shares of American Ex- 
press Co. 

Aviation Corp.—Acquired control of 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., and its several 
subsidiaries by purchase and exchange 
of stock. Change in control will not 
affect present management of Fairchild 
group. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—lIncrease 
from 200,000 shares to 1,500,000 shares 
in common stock, controlled by Fisher- 
Cutten interests, is expected to be ap- 
proved by directors. It is believed pres- 
ent common will be split on a four-for- 
one basis and that 400,000 shares will be 
issued to provide for retirement of 200,- 
000 shares of outstanding preferred 
stock, through an exchange of two new 
common shares for each share of pre- 
ferred. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—In market 
for 3,000 freight cars. 

Bendix Corp.—Plans are expected to 
be announced shortly of a new $140,- 
000,000 aviation accessory company, to 
unite interests of Bendix Corp., General 
Motors, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Corp., Wright Aeronautical Corp., Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, Stromberg Carburetor 
and Scintilla Magneto Co. New organi- 
zation would take form of a holding 
company. It is not believed new under- 
taking would require public financing. 
acquisitions being proposed on a stock 
exchange basis. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway—Inter- 
state Commerce Commission modified a 
former decision and granted permission 
to C. & O. to buy 174,900 shares of Pere 
Marquette Railway common stock from 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road at $133.33 a share and to pay that 
price for any other Pere Marquette 
common stock obtainable during the 
coming year. 

Continental Oil Co.— Merger with 
Marland Oil Co. has been arranged. 
Negotions to include Union Oil Co. of 
California are under way. 

Dahlberg Corp. of America—Offered 
200,0000 shares of no-par $3 dividend 
preference stock, and 420,000 shares of 
no-par common of this investment cor- 
poration in units of one share of pre- 
ferred and one share of.common priced 
at 60 a unit. Common was priced at $15 
a share. In addition to common stock 
offered publicly, 180,000 shares were is- 
sued in exchange for shares of stocks 
of operating companies developed and 
managed by B. G. Dahlberg, includ- 
ing shares of the Celotex Co., Southern 
Sugar Co., South Coast Co., and Clewis- 
ton Co., Inc. 

Erie Railroad—President Bernet, at 
annual meeting, disclosed that road may 
pay dividend this year for first time 
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IGEST of 
S¢, CORPORATION 


CWS 


since 1907. Net income increased jy 
per cent. in 1928. 

General Motors Corp.—Chevrolet pro. 
duced 147,274 cars and trucks in March, 
a new high monthly record. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Corp— 
United States Supreme Court decideg 
against company in its action to obtain 
7-cent fare on subway and Manhattan 
Railway elevated lines. Justice McRey. 
nolds, in delivering opinion, stated that 
action of lower court in granting tem. 
porary increase to 7 cents was im. 
provident and exceeded its discretion 
and could not be maintained. He said 
that Interborough should have appealed 
to State courts from an adverse action 
of New York Transit Commission, in- 
stead of going into Federal courts, 
Company reposted in subway and Man- 
hattan Railway elevated stations 7-cent 
fare schedule notice. Action was con- 
strued as an indication company would 
continue its contest for a higher fare 
in State courts. , 

International Paper Co.—Reorganized 
last November as the _ International 
Paper & Power Company by an ex- 
change of shares of the companies, re- 
ports for 1928 a deficit of $4,706,403 after 
depreciation, interest, reserve for Fed- 
eral taxes and all dividends. This con- 
trasts with a surplus of $49,588, after all 
dividend payments, in 1927. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1929, $13,809,272; same 
period 1928, $12,574,174; increase 98 
per cent. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Sales 
for thirteen weeks ended March 30, 
$69,582,642 ; same period 1928, $44,321,576; 
increase, 56.99 per cent. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Acquired the II- 
linois Glass Company of Alton, IIL. for 
approximately $20,000,000. New com- 
pany, which will be called the Owens- 
Illinois Company, will have assets of 
approximately $56,000,000. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Co.—Amer- 
ican film distributors in France have 
decided on an embargo against letting 
French exhibitors have American pic- 
tures in retaliation for new French quota 
law on imported American films. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1929, $33,046,659; same 
period 1928, $29,800,200; increase, 108 
per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad — Stockholders 
will vote on proposal to increase capital 
stock from $100,000,000 to $700,000,000. 

Radio Corp. of America—Washington 
despatch said it was intimated that 
President Hoover saw no administrative 
action which could be taken to lift the 
inhibition laid by White act against com- 
bination of company’s communication 
business with International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. This, it was said, is 
something which the Executive could do 
nothing until Congress acted. 

Republic Motor Truck Co.—Reached 
agreement for consolidation with com- 
mercial truck division of the American- 
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La France and Foamite Corp., subject 
to approval of stockholders. 

Studebaker Corp.—Formation of the 

Studebaker- Pierce Arrow Export Corp- 
oration to conduct the overseas business 
of the two companies was announced by 
A. R. Erskine, president. P. S. Hoffman, 
vice-president, said that sales of Presi- 
dent and Commander models in first 
quarter of year increased more than 60 
per cent. over same 1928 period. 
Texas Corp. — Washington despatch 
stated that Secretary of Interior Wilbur 
had approved but twenty of seventy- 
eight oil and gas prospecting permits of 
Texas Co., a subsidiary, relative to its 
petition for continuing a program of 
exploration on public lands. 

United States Lines, Inc—J. E. 
Sheedy, executive vice-president, issued 
order permitting sale of liquor to pas- 
sengers on eastbound ships outside 12- 
mile limit and for taking on of liquor 
abroad for sale on westbound passage. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in authorized common 
stock from 7,533,210 shares to 12,500,000 
shares. Proposal to reduce the author- 
ized preferred stock from 5,500,000 
shares to 4,000,000 shares was also ap- 
proved. Additional common stock will 
be used in part to retire $134,830,000 of 
50-year 5 per cent. bonds of 1951, and 
$136,555,000 of 10-60-year 5 per cent. 
bonds of 1963, outstanding at end of 
1928. Proceeds for this purpose will be 
obtained partly through an offering of 
additional stock to present common 
holders. At stockholders’ meeting, 
James A. Farrell, president, said that 
corporation is operating at 96 per cent. 
and at present rate of business sales 
this year should reach $1,500,000,000. In 
1928 total revenue aggregated $1,- 
374,443,334. Unfilled orders as of March 
31, 4,410,718 tons, against 4,144,341 tons 
on Feb. 28 and 4,335,206 tons on March 
31, 1928. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Business during past year has main- 
tained a high level, according to Presi- 
dent E. M. Herr. In the past three 
months business has been larger than 
that of the corresponding quarter of 
1928 and indications point to a continua- 
tion of this satisfactory condition for 
the immediate future, he stated. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Sales of 92,176 
Whippet fours and sixes and Willys- 
Knight sixes in first quarter of 1929 
represent increase of 30 per cent. over 
same period of 1928. Sales this year 
established a record in first quarter. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Stockholders 
on May 15 vote on increase in authorized 
common capital stock from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000, and change in par value 
from $25 to $10 a share, giving share- 
holders 2% shares of $10 par for each 
share of $25 par. Balance of the author- 
ized stock above $97,500,000 would be 


reserved for future contingencies. 


Yellow Taxi Corp. of New York—Or- 
ganization of a nation-wide transporta- 
tion system under the name of Parmelee 
Transportation Corporation, to acquire 
control of the Parmelee Transfer Com- 
pany and the Yellow Taxi Corporation 
of New York and a substantial interest 
in the Chicago Yellow Cab Company, 
was announced. Other units are to be 
added, creating a national baggage 
transfer, taxicab and bus system. 














management, 


measure of success. 





apacity to Manage 


. « ean item which does 
not show under Assets. 


HERE is a tangible factor which decides the in- 
trinsic worth of securities, never itemized in bal- 
ance sheets. This factor is the capacity of a company’s 


A business must have a product or service which can be 
sold profitably, and sufficient’ working capital. Given 
these, management is then the factor which decides its 


5 
For thirty years this organization has concerned itself 
chiefly with the capacity of management when considering 
the financing of corporations. To companies with cap- 
able management capital has been provided for extend- 
ing their activities and for increasing their earning power. 
The soundness and potential possibilities of securities is- 
sued to provide such capital depend directly upon the 
ability of a company’s management. 





Suggested for current investment are four stocks of 
sound, growing and well-managed companies. Descrip- 
tions may be had by requesting Investment List 125. 





George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 





























8% on Monthly Savings 
7% on Fully Paid Certificates 








in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ notice. 
Secured by First Mortgages on 
Homes not to exceed 60% of valu- 
ation. 


Alabama Mutual Bldg. & 


Loan Association 


2004 Third Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 

















Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 

tells the story of the Orange County 

Building and Loan Association, lo- 
cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,683.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 
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Should 
Promising Stocks 
Now Be Sold? 





Investors who have been hold- 
ing good stocks for the last 
several years have seen their in- 
vestments continue to appreciate 
from month to month and year 
to year. It has been decidedly 
profitable to hold General Elec- 
tric, duPont, General Motors, 
Radio, without regarding tem- 
porary fluctuations or temporary 
minor movements. 


Is that now about to end? 


Has the credit situation finally 
reached its crisis? 


Should the thoughtful investor 
who has been holding good se- 
curities now consider the advis- 
ability of converting his profits 
into cash, or will the same 
policy of purchasing and hold- 
ing promising stocks continue to 
prove profitable? 


Our recent Market Advisory 
bulletin provides a definite 
answer to the most important 
question of the hour in finance. 
Some copies are available for 
free distribution, and will be 
sent upon application to any in- 
vestor requesting it. 








R.W. MS NEEL, DIRECTOR 


AnAnstocracy of Successtul Investors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


Please send free bulletin ABFM-7-10. 
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Executive Personnel Service 








CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGER 
Industrial construction, mainte- 


nance, development and engineer- 
ing. New York interview. 
B-160, Forbes. 


Box 








Experienced Construction 
Executive 


avaiiuble on salary or retainer basis, to take full 
charge of details connected with planning, design- 
ing, financing and construction of buildings; pre- 
paring specifications for material, equipment, re- 
modeling; dealings with labor, arbitration, etc. 
Excellent references. Box A 108, Forbes, 








LET ME BRING YOU 


Hard working ability to dig out sales facts 
and present them in sales producing forms. 
More than 15 years’ experience in sales 
promotion and advertising. Last 7 years 
Advertising Manager for two AA ‘1 rated 
concerns. Interested only in a _ position 
where results determine income. 

Box B-147, Forbes. 
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No Let-up in Motor Activity 


Record Output of Attractive 1929 Models Readily 
Absorbed by Public—Good Demand for 
Used Cars 


By Walter Boynton 


looked for in the automotive indus- 

try in May are distinctly wanting. 
Response from the buying public to the 
attractions of the 1929 lines has been un- 
precedented, and at this writing seems 
more than likely to continue well into the 
Summer, if not longer. As a result, maker 
and seller are correspondingly jubilant 
over present performance and future pros- 
pects. 

Not the least of the many favorable 
signs is the widespread demand for used 
cars, indicating that a comparatively new 
stratum of buyers is being reached in large 
numbers. Owing to a proper tightening of 
the lines in trade-in deals, the dealers have 
not been required to make an unwisely 
large allowance on the majority of the 
cars taken in on trade deals, and the result 
is that thousands of really good used cars 
have been and still are available, at prices 
that make their ownership particularly 
easy, from the money standpoint. Rapid 
absorption of used cars, reported by 
dealers from every section of the country, 
has shown a naturally good effect in the 
dealers’ increased absorption of the new 
cars—and the rapid movement of the latter 
into the hands of owners. 


G ick of the let-up that ordinarily is 


More Multiple-Car Families 


SIDE from the large result of new- 

car-used-car deals, there is notable in- 
crease reported in the percentage of sales 
of new cars without the involvement of 
any used car at all. These so-called “clean 
deals” are growing in number, for several 
reasons. The growth of the multiple-car 
family is one; the propaganda put out to 
induce the American family to own at 
least two cars was shrewdly planned and 
carefully managed. Now there is a defi- 
nite move afoot to sell the buying head of 
the American home on the advantages of 
a car for every member of the family. 
Since the average number of children per 
family in America is comparatively small, 
this search for new sales outlets may not 
be too difficult or too long. Certainly, 
thousands of Americans are now enjoying 
two cars per family—and thousands more 
have three or better. 


Cars built within the last year or so are 
possessed of still attractive appearance and 
—what is still more important to the buyer 
who is willing to admit that he has to 
make the pennies count—thousands and 
thousands of miles of comfortable and 
even luxurious transportation, with econ- 
omy. It costs so very little to buy a 
really good used car nowadays that they 
are finding. -an unusually ready sale. 
Dealers find it possible to extend favorable 
terms of deferred purchase, and profitable 
to sell their used cars on the same length 
of guarantee that ordinarily accompanies 
the sale of a brand-new car. 


A New Policy 


ISCONTINUANCE of the manufac. 

ture of parts for elderly cars, by some of 
the biggest makers, is a sign of the times, 
The majority of the principal manufac- 
turers have found it policy to “orphan” 
their cars after they have reached a cer- 
tain age, leaving the supply of main- 
tenance and repair parts to sources outside 
the factory. It will be surprising if some 
alert group of men does not find it profita- 
ble to undertake the task of supplying 
parts of this general type, as a country- 
wide and independent business. Indeed, it 
is probable that a move in this direction 
has already been quietly started, on a new 
and very far-reaching basis. 


Ford Sets Pace 


ENRY FORD’S resumption of a 

dominant place in the industry con- 
tinues to attract the widest observation. 
At the present time, he is leading General 
Motors in the number of passenger cars 
registered, though this part of the general 
picture may shift almost overnight. And 
it is noteworthy, too, that in the commer- 
cial vehicle field, Ford is responsible for 
close to 50 per cent. of the registrations 
noted recently. 

The great bulk of the passenger car 
business just now is being done by Ford, 
General Motors and Hudson-Essex, with 
the Chrysler group and Willys-Overland 
strong contenders in the running. Graham- 
Paige has been outstripping the Stude- 
baker group, with Hupp-Chandler, Nash 
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S72 per cent. of all passenger cars regis- 
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and Packard next in the list of the first 
ten performers. 

Popularity of the _lowest-price range 
continues to be unmistakably shown by 
the registration figures. Of the March 
registrations in Wayne county, more than 


tered were the product of Ford, Chevrolet, 
Essex, Pontiac, Whippet and De Sota, in 
the order named. There has been tremen- 
dous increase in Essex and Whippet ac- 
tivity of late months. Whippet sales have 
been running well over three times what 
they were a year ago, and Essex practi- 
cally double last year’s figures. 


“Viking” Makes Appearance 


LDS MOTOR WORKS’ new “Vi- 

king” was brought out by the com- 
pany as a companion car to the long es- 
tablished and popular Oldsmobile. The 
car sells for $1,595 factory, has a wheel- 
base of 125 inches and is powered with a 
90-degree (V-type) engine of eight cylin- 
ders, developing 81 horsepower at 3,000 
rpm. Fisher bodies and an attractive 
equipment of conveniences and luxuries 
make the price unusual for a car of the 
general appearance and built-in qualities 
noted in the latest addition to the General 
Motors family. Introduction of the car 
to the public was highly successful and 
factory Officials say that orders already 
booked insure a high demand for the new 
car. 

Another new car by General Motors is 
planned for introduction in the compara- 
tively near future. 

An interesting feature of the industry in 
general is the present stability of prices. 
Most of the big makers say that their 
price range is established and no material 
alterations are looked for at the present 
time. 


Aviation Show Holds Interest 


Ppp sens held the center of the stage 
in Detroit for a considerable space in 
April. The city’s second annual Aircraft 
Show was put on from April 6 to 14 and 
covered nearly four acres of floor space in 
Convention Hall. There were well over 
100 aircraft shown, originating in more 
than twenty States, scattered all over the 
country. The Society of Automotive En- 
gineers held a national meeting in Detroit 
while the Show was in progress, with pro- 
grams of papers by distinguished speakers, 
and we were all quite generally “air- 
minded” for a season. 

Continental Motors Corporation has got- 
ten under way in producing the company’s 
new line of aircraft engines and the fac- 
tory reports that there is a heavy bank of 
orders already on hand, for delivery as 
quick as possible. The Packard contribu- 
tion to the aircraft industry is also on 
the market, with heavy volume of business 
already on the books. 

St. Louis dealers report a more than 
successful operation of their “boneyard,” 
established for the practice of euthanasia 
on moribund motor vehicles. Cars are 
being wrecked at the rate of fifty a day. 
They are bought at an average price of 
$17.30 each, dismantled and sold piecemeal, 
so far as salvaged parts are concerned. 
The operation is large and it is unques- 
tionably profitable in money, to say noth- 
ing of the advantages accruing to the in- 
dustry locally as the result of the junk- 














CABLES & WIRELESS, LTD. 


The Holding Company of the Great New 
British Cable -Wireless Combine 


Total capitalization £53,695,000 ($260,957,700) 


This Company is a consolidation of the principal 
cable and wireless companies of the British Empire 
which will control over 51 per cent of the world’s 
total cable mileage. 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., one of the 
constituent companies, has, until 1945, the sole 
rights for all radio patents of the General Electric 
Company of America and Radio Corporation of 
America for the entire British Empire and licenses 
for other parts of the world, excepting the United 
States and Canada. 


Fixed dividend bearing securities represent over 80 
per cent of the capitalization of the new company 
placing the equity stock, the “B” Ordinary shares, 
in a particularly advantageous position to participate 
in the anticipated future development of the con- 
solidation. 


We are prepared to accept orders on a when 
issued basis for the £I Class “B” Ordinary 
Shares of this Company. It is expected that 
these Shares will be introduced in the near 
future to trading on the London Stock Ex- 
change. 


Write for Circular “FM” 


COLVIN & CO. 


Members New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
35 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Pittsburgh 





























The Book Division of B. C. Forbes Publishing Company will welcome 
book manuscripts on subjects pertaining to the successful operation or 
probable development of any major division of business enterprise from 
production to consumption. Subject matter must be of practical value 
to executive readers. 


Address correspondence: 


BOOK DIVISION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Stewart Warner 
Corporation 


OLDERS of old no par 
H aie stock will receive 

the first 2% stock divi- 
dend when exchanging old for 
new stock. Apply to Stock 
Transfer Office, Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
or Irving Trust Company, New 
York. 
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Letter with full details has been 
mailed to all stockholders of 
record. 


Ce 


A list of products manufactured 
by the amalgamated companies 
together with copy of latest 
financial report can be obtained 
at brokers’ offices or will be 
mailed to any address on appli- 
cation to the Corporation. 
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STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER CORP’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
The Bassick Alemite Corp’n. 

The Alemite Mfg. Corp’n. 


The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die-Casting Corp’n. 6 
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Industrial 
Real Estate 
Municipal 
Yield from 4.10% to 7% 
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Send for Current List F-410 
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Established 1904 Incorporated 
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Building Drop Checked 


Three Months Activity Justifies More Optimistic View 
of Future—Credit a Factor 


By Frank E. Perley 


of the construction outlook seems to 

be warranted by a study of the sta- 
tistics covering developments during the 
first quarter of 1929. After an inauspicious 
start in January, which was followed by a 
further decline in activity in February as 
compared with the opening months of 
1928, a more encouraging volume of con- 
struction developed in March, giving to the 
three-months period a record less alarming 
to the industry than had been feared. It 
is not to be assumed, however, than any 
impressive upward trend is yet discernible. 
On the contrary, the March volume of 
work fell behind the same month last 
year, just as January and February had 
done. But it may fairly be concluded 
that the sharp downward trend in con- 
struction activity has been checked early 
enough probably to save the industry from 
a bad year. 

During March construction work ap- 
proximating $540,000,000 in volume was 
contracted for in the United States. While 
that total did not equal last year’s March 
figure it nevertheless represents a healthy 
volume of activity. Added to the totals 
of contracts awarded in January and Feb- 
ruary, the March contracts brought the 
nation’s aggregate close to $1,400,000,000 
for the first quarter of the year. A much 
better showing was made, it is true, during 
the corresponding periods of 1928, 1927 and 
1926, but the developments for the first 
quarter this year compare very satisfac- 
torily with the first quarter of 1925, in 
which year the nation’s total finally went 
above $6,600,000,000. 


No Present Crisis 

YEAR ago at this time there was 

widespread optimism in the industry, 
despite the fact that the January-March 
contracts were less than for the first three 
months of the preceding year. As later 
developments proved, this optimism was 
justified. The construction industry had 
assumed such great proportions that a re- 
cession in some branches, it was foreseen, 
was likely to be offset by gains in other 
directions. Some leaders in the industry, 
while not so optimistic over this year’s 
prospects, nevertheless feel that it is yet 
too early to conclude a serious slump will 
develop between now and next December. 
As they analyze the situation, a decided 
falling off in residential construction this 
year must be expected, but on the other 
hand there already has been a marked 
increase in the volume of commercial and 
industrial projects contracted for thus far 
this year. 

Close attention is being given to plans 
filed and to reports of contemplated con- 
struction. In many sections of the country 
a very large volume of new work is ready 
to be undertaken just as soon as money 
conditions improve. The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America maintain that 
the basic cause of such declines as have 
been experienced thus far this year is the 
rapidly fluctuating money market with its 


Ay ‘tthe constr more cheerful view 


periodical high money rates. It is for this 
reason, they declare, that contemplate; 
work has had’ no opportunity to mature 
in sufficient quantity to maintain activity 
at past levels. ‘ 
“A review of contract award trends dur. 
ing the latter weeks of March,” the Ago. 
ciated General Contractors say, “indicates 
that the reserve of contemplated projects 
thus accumulated finds expression in a¢. 
tivity whenever the money market behaves 
itself for any considerable period.” 


Contemplated Work Large 


F the speculative fever wears itself out 

or is checked within the next few 
months it is predicted that a vast volume 
of this contemplated construction will be 
translated into job operations. F. W, 
Dodge Corporation reports that in the 
thirty-seven States east of the Rocky 
Mountains new contemplated projects re- 
ported during March reached a total of 
$886,075,100, representing an increase of 


fifteen per cent. over the February total 


and being some $2,000,000 greater than the 
corresponding figures for March a year 
ago. Here is seen clear evidence that a 
vast volume of work is ready to proceed 
if money conditions become more stabilized. 

Not all sections of the United States, 
however, report conditions which indicate 
that the actual starting of work now con- 
templated will be general. If such a de- 
velopment comes, New York City and the 
metropolitan area as a whole will lead in 
this upward trend. In the Middle Atlantic 
States also a large volume of new projects 
will get under way. Similar expectations 
are held as to several of the Northwestern 
States, and in Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and elsewhere in that section a notable 
increase in activity is foreshadowed just 
as soon as money conditions become better. 
Weak spots are to be found in New Eng- 
land, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia, and in Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri and other States of the 
Central West. 

Construction of commercial buildings is 
proceeding in good volume, despite the 
fear which prevailed last year and the year 
before that such projects were becoming 
too numerous. Vacancy surveys in office 
buildings in a majority of the leading 
cities show that the supply as a rule is 
not yet wmreasonably in excess of the 
market demand. The percentage of va- 
cancies is little above normal. 


pans construction contracts awarded 
in New York State and Northern 
New Jersey amounted to $111,539,200. 
There was a 49 per cent gain over the 
preceding month’s total, but there was 4 
loss of 27 per cent from the total for 
March of last year. The following were 
the classes of interest in last month’s con- 
tract total: $56,648,200, or 51 per cent of 
all construction, for residential buildings; 
$23,423,100, or 21 per cent, for commercial 
buildings ; $10,505,000, or 10 per cent, for 
educational projects. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 


panies mentioned. 


Rail List for Savings Bank Investment 
_The National City Co., 55 Wall Street, 
New York City, has compiled, in a book- 
let, a list of railroad securities legal for 
New York savings bank investment, 
based on the amendment to the banking 
law, passed by the New York State Leg- 
islature. The booklet prints the full text 


E of the subdivision of the banking law 


dealing with requirements to be met by 
railroad corporations. y 

The Commercial and Financial Situa- 
tion—To keep posted on the facts which 
affect business read The Bache Review. 
Sent for three months without charge by 
J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York City. . 

Management—A vital factor in a com- 
pany’s success. George H. Burr & Co., 
37 William St., New York City, selects 
and suggests for investment the stocks 
of well-managed companies. Ask for In- 
vestment list 125. 

Buying Bonds by Payments—A profit- 
able investment plan, described in “The 
Application of Real Estate Knowledge 
to Real Estate Bonds.” Baird & War- 
ner, Inc., 134 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will send a copy free. 

Fabrics Finishing Corporation—The 
stock of this company, engaged in the 
finishing of rayon, is recommended by J. 
S. Ackerman & Co., 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Complete details on 
request. 

Counsel to Investors—Offered by 
Brookmire Economic Service, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Send for book- 
let, together with a complimentary copy 
of bulletin on the stock market. Ask for 
XS-289, 

Participation Trust Certificates—Learn 
about them, without obligation, by writ- 
ing to Griggs Collateral Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York City. 

A Customer Ownership Policy—Of in- 
terest to public-serving companies. Write 
for the advantageous plan of P. H. 
Whiting & Co., Inc., 72 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Dividends in Stock—Why does Cities 
Service Company pay dividends partly 
in stock? Send for full information to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

The Present Credit Situation—Dis- 
cussed in the current Stock Market Bul- 
letin of Investment Research Bureau, 
Division 832, Auburn, New York. Sent 
without obligation, along with a book 
called, “Making Money in Stocks.” 

Participating Ownership in Manifold 
Stocks—How a small investment will se- 
cure participating ownership in the 
stocks of many great corporations is ex- 
plained by Throckmorton & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City. Ask for 
Booklet No. 5. 

American Cash Credit Corporation— 
—-« National Cash Credit Corpora- 

» 40 Journal Square, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. Write for an analysis of this 
‘company’s stocks. 








The Ultimate Garage 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


In Cost Per Car Stall 
40% TO 70% MORE CARS PER FLOOR 


Property Values Automatically Increased 
BY USE OF 


Z SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 


PROTECTED BY U. S. PATENT 


Other Advantages: Reduced Operating Costs—Improved Service Facil- 
ities—More Light and Ventilation—Reduced Taxes and Carrying Charges 
—terfected Ramp system allowng continuous one-way travel both in 
and out between first floor and top floor, without meeting either on 
ramps or driving l2nes; and permitting travel from first to eleventh 
floor with only five complete turns. 

Two Outstanding Facts: Ist—Storage space provided at less capital 
cost per car, by far, than with any other known type of construction, 
either elevator or ramp. 2Znd—Far greater speed and economy in 
handling cars; no exceptions. 


Further information gladly given by 
A. W. SMITH, President 


Z CORPORATION 


30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


























Buy ‘Trustworthy What Created the Present 


Era of Prosperity 





Thousands have tried to ‘‘explain’’ it. Many bril- 
liant writ«rs have covered certain phases of it. Now 
for the first time, a practical and understandable 
analysis and study of the entire situation is pre- 
sented in 


The New Industrial 
Revolution and Wages 


By W. JETT LAUCK 


Former Professor of Economics and Politics, 
Washington and Lee University; Secretary 
of Former War Labor Board 


A new epoch-making industrial revolution was in- 
augurated in the United States by a group of in- 
dustrialists and public officials, of which one of the 
chief spokesmen was the then Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. To understand it clearly. 
the radical changes in American theory and practice 
which have come in since the World War must be 
carefully examined. W. Jett Lauck has gathered 
together the most significant facts and presents them 
brilliantly. 


THE WONDER OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


The unprecedented marvel of declining production 
costs, lower prices, higher wages, and rising stand- 
ards of living in the United States during the past 
five years has been the wonder of the civilized 
world. The problems which have arisen from the 
new order—instability, lack of coordination, the un- 
employment menace are also fully covered and con- 
structive remedies which have been proposed are 
carefully analyzed. 


INDISPENSABLE 
The entire country is concerned with this great 
movement—every one who makes, spends, or invests 
money; capitalists, executives, workers in all in- 
dustries and trades, By all means read this volume. 
$2.50, by mail $2.64 


At all Booksellers or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 































baum First 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 
have for 74 years been recognized as 
sound and conservative investments. 
The interest return—now 6%— is 
higher than the yield from other 
equally high grade securities. 


Each Greenebaum Real Estate Bond 
is recommended as a highly desir- 
able form of investment, protected 
by the successful experience of the 
Oldest Real Estate Bond House, 
founded in 1855. 

SEND NOW 


for Investors’ Guide and current list of 
Greenebaum Offerings, No. 85 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE; Founded 1855 
LaSalle and Madison Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
OFFI Lc - 
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ICES IN PRINCIPA 
Greenebaum Sons 
Corporation, New York 
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implications in the last presidential 
contest, the scheme of a deep 
waterway by the St. Lawrence to the 
head of the lakes and the agricultural 
schedules of the tariff are linked to- 
gether in the list of suggested remedial 
agencies for the economic ills of the mid- 
west farmer. One would provide relief 
in the form of cheap rates for the trans- 
portation of farm commodities; the 
other would elevate around the agricul- 
tural producer the still higher wall of 
the protective tariff. Clearly, the tariff 
is a domestic concern of the United 
States alone; the St. Lawrence scheme 
is different. It is an international af- 
fair, at least in its most essential link. 
Thus, to give effect to it and reap its 
advantage, the co-operation of Canada 
is an essential condition precedent. 
Will that co-operation be forthcoming 
and if so when? It is not mis-stating 
the fact to say that, on the Canadian 
side of the border, without minimizing 
the enormous potentialities and advan- 
tages of the scheme, there is lacking an 
enthusiasm dissimilar from that which 


B ites of the undertakings and 





By Charles Bishop 


prevails in those parts of the United 
States contiguous to the waterway. Nor 
are Canadian interest and co-operation 
in any degree stimulated by the pro- 
posed counterpart of the St. Lawrence— 
the raising of the tariff on agricultural 
products. As indicated it is quite proper 
and within its power for the United 
States to increase its tariff with one 
hand and, with the other, to reach forth 
for joint Canadian endeavor in the cheap 
transportation of the St. Lawrence un- 
dertaking. But, to the minds of many, 
the two don’t coincide and one seems 
inherently capable of prejudicing ' the 
other. 


No Relation to Tariff 


I N the American press, recently, much 
has been seen of a suggested agree- 
ment between the two governments 
whereby Canada would participate in the 
St. Lawrence plan if the United States 
would be good enough to keep its hands 
off the farm produce tariff. The story 
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Canada and the St. Lawrence 
Great Lakes Waterway 


has been denied in official circles ang 
such a plan, upon examination, woy| 
appear unworkable because of the utte 
dissimilarity between the two ends of 
it. The tariff is or may be an ephemera 
thing, assuredly subject to change whey 
the administration changes and admit. 
ting of change even if one party enjoy, 


indefinitely, its sustained monopoly of | 


power. On the other hand, a waterway 
is an enduring engineering feat which, 
when accomplished, will be built for cep. 
turies. How the two could possibly be 
associated in any agreement at all per. 
manent is not at all clear. In fact there 
could only be a tacit understanding 
without the mould of formality. 
Meanwhile, in regard to the St. Law. 
rence scheme the Canadian government 
is cautious and non-committal. It has 
admitted the economic feasibility of the 
plan and even its desirability ; likewise, 
its soundness from an engineering stand- 
point, but it has never definitely agreed 
to go into the enterprise. A minor point 
of disagreement obtains between its en- 
gineers and those of the United States 
as to whether, in the big international 
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The Nati 
e National City Bank of New York 
including 
Domestic and Foreign Branches a 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 27, 1929 
CAPITAL, ‘ , —* 
Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank....... $127,110,367.77 
SURPLUS Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer.... 277,688,093.73 $ 404,798,461.50 | 
and Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks . 1,007,020,764.04 | 
UNDIVIDED United States Government Bonds and Certificates .$160,950,791.24 | 
PROFITS State and Municipal Bonds..................... 4,154,195.14 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................. 6,000,000.00 ; 
$212,616,318.44 Other Bonds and Securities. ..... Sia ioieretonereuaiacacestnrs 49,536,338.39 220,641,324.77 
Subsidiaries: 
International Banking Corporation............. $ 6,000,000.00 
Bank of Haiti, Inc......... Reo natiraratciavareheparevshensiauel 2,000,000.00 8,000,000.00 
pT gt arasatonaicusbiusvels wu nesshsieiorere cum cenete ease tae 26,483,992.84 
S0GTS If TrANGIt With Branches... ....0.0.6 cick sie iikedsccececesec 13,316,595.11 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances.................... 131,055,429.08 
EES RRA ree ete ART ee ee ee ae 5,983,280.58 - 
REMRUOUN caevates ana saRG otops sic lan teas ySiaxelelS wnewense rayon $1,817,299 ,847.92 
Head Office: LIABILITIES 
55 Wall Street Rte cl yarn bertele ada tings aes $100,000,000.00 
New York CT tion ad aus pUakie be aamme ease techie ktm 100,000,000.00 
a ee es 12,618,318.44 $ 212,618,318.44 
ee cie con 1,311,641,010.43 
Thirty-one Liability on Acceptances and Foreign Bills........ 238,379,736.06 
Branches ic gy cicaksa 4s wnelennanikd aan Recsae é 99,345.00 
in Greater Due to Federal Reserve Bank................. a 35,000,000.00 
New York Reserves for: ‘ 
Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Expenscs....... $ 13,615,563.42 
eidtenidins RINNE 15600 a 14 ip scie se Wis 6r8 iain lorn 210 scorslasiwisie 5,878,884.57 19,494,447.99 
, ae ee 6a oa acu ss ave rps, alo ass in avatel ae epsiscnie.avecene 66,990.00 
Branches in 
seantaptinen MMMM « ciarerstartionisies acisinciea : $1,817 ,299,847.92 
‘ Forsign Countries. Above includes The National City Bank of New York (France) S. A. 
Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1929 | 
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One Choice Stock 
a 5 
—Singled=> 
-$ and 

Would Uu 
> Utter és . 
nds of Are you having difficulty among 
emera the many stocks and_ stocks 
| “an recommended to you, of locating 
af a VERY few choice stocks? 

_ The policy of American Securities Serv- 
eNjoy, ice for years always has heen to keep 
oly of down instead of continuously expand, 
| the number of stocks recommended. 
erway This has been greatly appreciated by 
which our Clients. Moreover, now and then, 

; going further, for the benefit of those 
TF cen- wishing to buy or add one issue only to 
Dly be their list, we have singled out one 
1 per- choice stock. 
These are the stocks, thus singled out 
there during 1927-1928 to date: 
inding Stock Then Now Profit 
EL Power & Lt....... 17 62 529% 
Chesapeake & O....... 162 2034," 51% 

Law. St. Louis Sow’n....... 71 11554* 126% 
nment Mo.-Kan.-Texas ...... 32 42* 58% 
it h Louisville Gas & El... 34% 39 24% 

as (Profits computed on basis of conserva- 
of the tive margin of half the stock's price. 
ewise *Profits accepted on these.) 
stand. Another Stock Singled Out 
greed Our Market Analysts and Engineers have 

: just now, after careful analysis of the 
point stock list, selected another stock, of 
ts en- exceptional promise. A_ special report 
< is prepared on this latest stock thus 
States singled out. A few copies of this special 
tional report available free as long as_ the 

supply lasts. Send for your copy at 
once. Simply ask for 
“Special Stock Report” 
American Securities 
Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Building, 
New York 
Dividends 
rs COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 
* April 5, 1929. 





The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
ries 
No. 10, $1.50 per share 
New Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 10, 50¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable on May 15, 
1929, to shareholders of record at the close 

of business April 20, 1929. 
Holders of certificates for old Common 
Stock, still outstanding at the record date, 
will receive the equivalent dividend but 
only after such certificates have been sur- 
rendered for exchange. Any scrip certifi- 
cates for half shares, outstanding at the 
record date or issued in later exchanges, 
carry the proportionate share of such divi- 
dend until surrendered for exchange into 
new shares in accordance with their terms. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary 

















CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


The board of directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty cents (20c) per share or at the 
rate of eighty cents (80c) per share per 
annum on the common stock (without 
nominal or par value), payable April 30, 
1929, to stockholders of record on the 
ooks of the corporation at the close of 
business April 15, 1929. The stock trans- 
fer books will not be closed. 
W. R. ANGELL, 


Vice-President. 
March 26, 1929, 








stretch along the New York—Ontario 
boundary, the development should be in 
one or two stages. During the present 
month a renewed conference is to be 
held on this point, with the objective 
of submerging the engineering differ- 
ences. They are not insuperable. Either 
the single or double stage is feasible 
except that the Canadians see more 
damage resulting from one high dam 
than from two lower ones. 


Question of Cost 


RRESTING influences obtain, how- 

ever. Basically, there is the ques- 
tion of cost. What outlay the water- 
way would entail is the subject of many 
estimates presenting more or less hope- 
less discrepancies. They range from 
five to eight hundred million dollars. A 
proposition of such magnitude needs to 
be pondered over although it is pretty 
well agreed that the interest on the 
huge investment would be paid and a 
sinking fund provided from the proceeds 
of the four million horse-power of elec- 
tric energy along the route from Mon- 
treal to the head of the Great Lakes. 
Another obstacle is encountered in the 
factor of political tradition. Power is 
as big if not a bigger thing than naviga- 
tion. The province of Ontario believes 
in the public ownership of power and 
similar public utilities and distrusts own- 
ership by private companies. But the 
sister province of Quebec believes in 
and adheres to private ownership and 
distrusts public ownership though pro- 
viding for public regulation of rates. The 
large concession of the Beauharnois 
Company would not have been granted 
by Ontario; but it is quite in keeping 
with Quebec policy and Ontario is not 
busying itself with the affairs of its 
neighbor. In fact, it is to have half the 
new power for its publicly owned system 
and it is also pleased to see, in the new 
canal, a potential start of the water- 
way. 

The indecision of the Canadian gov- 
ernment is due, essentially, to political 
considerations. It will move when satis- 
fied that there is a public demand that 
it should. In parts of Ontario, notably 
Toronto, there is huge enthusiasm for 
the undertaking but, about there, the 
enthusiasm ends. Quebec is disposed to 
be hostile lest Montreal lose its pre- 
eminence as to the present end of ocean 
navigation which the waterway might 
carry to the heads of the lakes. 


An Election Issue 


| ia Canada next year, there will be a 
general election. The St. Lawrence 
enterprise may then be a big issue if 
the present government should embark 
upon it. More likely, it may be avoided 
because of the caution desirable when 
handling political powder. The gradual- 
ly consolidating public opinion, however, 
is that, in time, perhaps in the relatively 
near future, Canada will go in with the 
United States in this enterprise, stu- 
pendous alike in its effects upon trans- 
portation and in the generation of mil- 
lions of cheap hydro-electric energy. 
Meanwhile, as is so commonly observed 
in the Dominion and also reflected in 
parts of the United States, the interna- 
tional co-operation which is so vital will 
certainly not be encouraged, and it may 
be frustrated if hostilities develop out of 
the revision of the tariff by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 








New Standard 
Aircraft 
SIX GOOD REASONS: 


for the purchase of its 
Common Shares 


1. Aviation is established as one 
of the Nation’s essential trans- 
portation systems. 


2. Design and performance of 
New Standard Aircraft has 
received the praise of Amer- 
ica’s most noted pilots. 

3. Commercial application has 
been proved by the use of 
New Standards for air mail, 
passenger and other forms of 
air transport service. 

4. The output of its plant is over- 
sold for months ahead. 

5. The directorate of the Corpo- 
ration is composed of men 
who are prominent in bank- 
ing, business and aviation. 

6. The Corporation has nofunded 
debt and has no bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks ahead of the 
Common Shares. 


New Standard Common Shares are 
traded on Over-the-Counter Mar- 
ket and their purchase at the cur- 

rent price should prove excep- 
tionally profitable through 
market appreciation. 


Circular F-8 sent on request 


Charles S. Rodd & Co. 


Investment Securities 


60 Broad Street, New York 
Tel. HAN over 1861 





Charles S. Rodd & Company 
60 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me without obligation full details regarding 
New Standard Aircraft Corporation. 


F-8 
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Business men tell us the new f 
Portfolio of Attention Com- Ne 
pelling Letterheads is really 

surprising They say it gives ! 

them more ideas on letterhead } 
effectiveness than they ever “ 
thought could be packed ints 

a single mailing piece. It includes full-size 
samples of colorful, friendly letterheads we've 
ereated for the exclusive use of our customers. 


This Portfolio is sent FREE to interested 


executives. Request yours today, addressing the 
office nearest you. 


Monroe Letterhead Corporation 


1004 Green St. 161 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, onic 
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REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from 
makers. Samples free. Cut lengths by mail and 
carriage paid. 
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Service. 


operation. 


Preference Stock. 


42 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 











Proving the Success of 


AMERICAN SHIPS 


-_ official figures, the United States 
Lines, for the three year period ended December 31, 
1928, carried more passengers per sailing than any 
other steamship line in the North Atlantic Service. 
The Leviathan, for the same period carried more 
passengers than any other ship in the North Atlantic 
This large volume of traffic reveals the 
profit possibilities of American ships under private 


The earnings per year of the United States Lines, Inc., 
under private ownership, available for dividends 
and Federal Income Taxes, are estimated by qualified 
marine authorities at $2,500,000 or approximately 
$2.60 per share on the Company’s Participating 


For the first time in many years, citizens of the 
United States are offered an opportunity to invest 
in a type of security which foreign investors have 
found exceedingly profitable. 


We recommend United States Lines, Inc., Partici- 
pating Preference Stock. 


Price: at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Market and Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Orders may be wired at our expense. 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


115 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 




















his, who was quite the reverse, having 








EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 








ACCOUNTANT 


20 years’ practical experience in accounting, 
finance, office management, etc. With pres- 
ent employers past 10 years as chief ac- 
countant, and assistant to treasurer. 38 
years old, American, seeking opportunity in 
publishing or similar line. Address Box 
B-155, Forbes. 





PHILADELPHIA SALES EXECUTIVE 


desires tu represent in his city responsible firm or 
corporation, where aggressiveness, education, execu- 
tive diplomacy and sales experience will be appre- 
ciated. Fully capable of establishing office for 
product of merit. Has had several years experience 
along these lines and 1s tully able to handle foreign 
business in connection with other activities. Box 
No. B-145, Forbes 








EXECUTIVE 


who is qualified to assume the position of office 
manager, personnel manager, or banking executive 
is now avsilable. He has had 10 years’ general 
banking experience, 6 years public accounting and 
bank examination coupled with 3 years of office 
management, entailing the solution of executive 
problems. He can offer substantial references as to 
his ability to assume an important position. Age 
40. Box B-144, Forbes. 


EXECUTIVE CREDIT MANAGER 


With thorough training in credit management over 
period cf 13 years. Possesses thorough knowledge 
of all phases of credit management, having acted 
in the capacity of credit manager for two prominent 
corporations during the past 12 years. Small legal 
education. Familiar with general credit conditions 
throughout the United States and Canad, having 
had 9 branches under his supervision for past 6 
years. Desires connection with firm where efficiency 
will be recognized. Age 35. Box B-159, Forbes. 











EXECUTIVE 


who is now employed as manager of large manu- 
facturing plant employing over 300 people is avail- 
able for connection. Fully capable of lowering 
costs, increasing quality and quantity of produc- 
tion, new methods of manufacture and installing 
of new systems for control and pay. Has had 8 
years of wide executive experience and would like 
to connect with corporation where there is a future. 
Box B-152, Forbes. 











Man with Executive Training 


With wide general experience in problems of factory 
management, covering production planning and pro- 
duction control, expenses by means of budget, a 
knowledge of lot costs and standard costs with re- 
gard to operating conditions. Thoroughly familiar 
with the installation of wage standards necessary to 
reducing labor costs, etc. Experienced in eliminating 
waste. Desires connection with manufacturing con- 
cern where wide experience in executive management 
will be required. Age 31. Box B-143, Forbes. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used, 


Good Business 


As the train pulled into the depot a 
traveling man stuck his head out of the 
window, and calling to a boy standing 
near, said: 

“Here sonny, bring me a sandwich, and 
here’s another dime, get one for yourself.” 

Just as the train started to pull out, the 
boy returned, munching a sandwich, handed | 
the man a dime and shouted: “Here’s yer | 
dime, Mister, they only had one.”—$5 prize 
to L. I. Inman, Shelbyville, Mo. 


* * * 


Supreme Self Control 
In beautiful sunny Cuba there lived a 
man who never felt much inclined to work, 
When he got a job he kept it only fora 
very limited time. One day a friend of 


made good money by keeping himself busy 
all the time since his early youth, asked 
him, “Don’t you ever feel any impulse to 
work ?” 

To this our man promptly replied, “Why, 
yes, but I check it.”—Prize of Forbes book 
to A. D. Fowler, Chicago, IIl. 


* *k x 


Paying by the Word 

The case of the Western Atlantic Rail- 
road Company against the Western Union 
Telegraph Company ran five weeks in the 
superior court at Atlanta. 

One morning Henry C. Peeples, leading 
counsel for the plaintiff, said to Arthu 3 
Heyman, leading counsel for the defend- \ 
ant: 

“Arthur, I understand that the Western 
Union is to pay its attorneys a very hand- 
some fee in this case.” 

Mr. Heyman said: “How’s that?” 

“I understand that the company is to pay 
you like it charges the public, by the word.” 
—Prize of Forbes book to W. P. Blood- 
worth, Atlanta, Ga. 


x * * i 


Not Guaranteed 


The customer having coughed loudly to 
signify his impatience, at last attracted the 
shopkeeper’s attention. 

“I want a mouse-trap,” he said rather 
sharply. “A good one, and please be quick, 
for I want to catch a train.” 

The shopkeeper eyed him coldly. V 

“I regret, sir,” he said, “that my mouse- 
traps are not guaranteed to catch trains.” 
—Everybody’s. 

x * x 


Obliging 
Exasperated Traffic Cop: “Say, lady, 
do you know how to drive a car?” ; 
Fair Motorist: “What is it you wish 
to know?” 


Dh hel 





_Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 





